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BUSY OIL MEN: To help you put first things first, 
scan these time-saving digests on this and the 
following pages, checking those you want 
to read first. 


Supply and Demand... Another record break- 

LJ ing year is in prospect for 1957. Expectations are 
that total demand for all oils will be 6.3 percent greater 
per day than in 1956. Boosting the demand to some 
extent will be the emergency shipments of crude oil 
to Europe in the first half of the year. Crude exports 
are expected to average 189,000 barrels daily, com- 
pared with only 73,000 a day in 1956. Domestic de- 
mand is expected to average 9,289,000 barrels daily... 
Page 96 


Exports and Imports ... U. S. petroleum im- 

LJ ports increased again in 1956 and reached a new 
record high of 1,410,000 barrels daily. They were 14 
percent above 1955. Exports held around the 1955 rates 
until the latter part of the year. They then increased 
because of emergency shipments of crude and fuel oils 
60: BANG 6 0 b.o 6 ind canoe ct tapeiesae wenn Page 100 
Crude Oil Prices . . . The average price of crude 

oil in the U. S. rose slightly to $2.79 in 1956 from 
$2.77 in 1955. But it jumped in the first half of Janu- 
ary, 1957, to about $3.10 a barrel as revisions were 
made throughout the country. The revisions followed 
tightening of supplies of crude and fuel oils in the 
world markets. There was some doubt if the new prices 
would continue in effect after the expected restoration 
of normal shipments of Middle East oils in the spring. . . 
Page 102 


Gasoline Prices .. . Relatively large stocks of 

gasoline in early 1957 held in jeopardy the new, 
higher prices of gasoline in the U. S. Wholesale prices 
were advanced ¥ to 1 cent a gallon in January, 1957 
in all sections of the country after crude postings were 
ee eT eee ees ee Page 103 

Prices of Petroleum Versus All Commodities 
LJ - « » Wholesale prices of petroleum and products 
advanced in January, 1957 relatively more than prices 
of all commodities. In the past, the index of oil prices ; 
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has stayed close to that of all commodities. Now the 
oil price index is higher ........0.0sees00.: Page 103 


Stocks of Oil . .. A large increase of U. S. 
Ss stocks of oils in 1956 made inventory problems for 
the industry. The year’s increase of 63 million barrels 
or 8.8 percent in stocks of all oils was greater than 
needed, In particular gasoline stocks are excessive. 


Page 104 
CT Tubular Goods Outlook . . . Prospects are 


improved. Record production indicates supply in 
1957 will be easier (although not abundant) despite 
industry’s higher needs. The steel strike reduced the 
output in 1956. With no strike anticipated and more 
mill facilities planned an increase of 400,000 tons is in 


Oe IT ee Fe Page 110 


prospect for the year. . 


Refinery Crude Runs . . . 1957 should set new 
records in refinery operations despite government 
requests to cut back production. Average daily crude 
runs of 8,210,000 barrels are forecast for 1957 as com- 
pared with 7,935,000 during 1956........... Page 111 


Legislative Outlook . . . The outlook for oil 
CJ in the 85th Congress boils down to three “mores” : 
More vociferous critics—more anti-oil issues—more 
studies of oil and gas operations. The next two years 
could easily produce more federal oil and gas investi- 
gations than in any comparable period in U. S. history. 


Page 112 
Oil and Gas Using Units . . . A record number 


of oil and gas using units were in operation at 
the beginning of 1957, further evidence that greater 
oil and gas consumption can be expected during the 
year. Sharp growth occurred in natural gas customers 
and number of motor vehicles, However, farm tractors, 
railroad - diesels and home oil burners also rose to new 


RU aol days édad nn <409%0 Thabo twaiend Page 118 


EXPLORATION... 


U. S$. Wildcatting Forecast . . . The upswing 
that began in 1944 will continue during 1957 with 
another record number of wildcat tests expected to be 
drilled in the U. S. The forecast is for 12,911 wildcats 
in 1957 compared with 12,574 during 1956. . Page 121 


Successful Wildcats . . . Although the total 
number of wildcats drilled rose to a new peak, 
successful wildcats were fewer in number during 1956 
than in the previous year. Only 11.3 percent of the 
wildcats drilled last year found production as compared 
with an average of 12.1 percent during the years 


Rc, ors :b5 sneaone Codie Page 125 


Kinds of Fields Found... A total of 1424 new 
oil fields found in 1956 continued the high dis- 
covery rate but failed to bring in a record number of 
new fields for the first time since the end of World 
War II. New gas and distillate field discoveries totaled 
a record number of 369.................. Page 126 


Wildcat Ratio to All Wells . . . Wildcats now 
constitute a large portion of U. S. drilling. Ip 
1956 wildcats made up 22 percent of all the wells com. 
pleted in the U. S. Prior to 1940, the ratio of wildcats 
to total wells drilled never exceeded 10 percent..... 


Page 127 


Geophysical Crews . . . The number of active 
geophysical crews remained high in 1956 despite 
a drop of 74 crews under 1955 for the sharpest decline 
since the end of World War II. Louisiana and Texas 
experienced the sharpest decrease of geopsysical ac. 


a Pre ET is ow eae Pied a ery Page 128 


History of Oil Reserves . . . Petroleum reserves 
of the U. S. continue to rise to new peaks. More 
crude oil and natural gas liquids are still being found 
than are produced, although production has increased 
sharply in recent years. Even the ratio of reserves to 
current producing levels has grown in recent years, 


Page 129 


Location of Oil Reserves . . . The seven states 
of Texas, Louisiana, California, Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico and Kansas had 91 percent of the 
proved liquid hydrocarbon reserves in the U. S. at the 
beginning of 1956. Texas far surpassed all others, with 
50 percent of the nation’s total............. Page 132 


Relation of Crude Found fo Drilling . . . Less 
new crude oil reserves are being developed in 
ratio to the U. S. drilling effort in recent years, While 
the volume of new crude oil reserves proved annually 
has remained fairly high, it has not increased in pro- 
portion to the gain in drilling rates.......... Page 135 


History of Gas Reserves . . . Natural gas 

reserves of the U. S. have continued to increase 
in recent years, despite a huge gain in producing rates. 
Although record volumes of new gas supplies have been 
found in recent years, growth of reserves has not been 
accelerated because of the rapid increase in produc- 
tion. Consequently, the ratio of reserves to current 
producing rates has been declining........... Page 136 


Location of Gas Reserves . . . Seven states are 
responsible for 94 percent of all natural gas re- 
serves in the U. S. Texas accounts for nearly half, while 


Louisiana has one-fifth................064% Page 138 
C] Relation of Gas Found to Drilling effort has 


varied greatly in recent years in the U. S. The 
highest ratio of new gas reserves developed to total 
wells completed, per foot drilled, and per new produc- 
tive completion occurred in 1946. The poorest recent 
year was 1954. The latest year, 1955, was midway be- 
tween these two extremes with a peak volume dis- 
covered and drilling at an all-time high...... Page 140 


DRILLING... 


Drilling Forecast . . . A Wortp Om forecast of 
continued growth in drilling activity calls for the 
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completion of 59.296 wells and 240.4 million feet of 
hole, an all-time high, During 1956 completions totaled 
58,206 and footage amounted to 235.2 million feet of 
hole. Higher crude prices can take partial credit for 
encouraging greater drilling activity. Higher producing 
rates and a plentiful supply of tubular goods increase 
the prospects of a productive year in drilling... . 


Page 142 


Forecast of Productive Completions .. . In- 
a creased drilling forecast for the U. S. should result 
in the completion of a record number of new produc- 
ing completions. On the basis of past operations, pros- 
pective drilling rates indicate 35,230 new producing 
wells should be completed in 1957 of which 30,605 are 
likely to produce oil and 4625 will produce gas or 
eeiaee. ss. 57s scm Pgae ne ee s Page 148 


a Average Depth Per Well . . . Average depth 
per well completed in the U. S. during 1956 de- 
clined to 4041 feet, 49 feet less than the all-time high 


reached in 1955. The decline was due to greater con- . 


centration of drilling in shallower regions. Average 
depths, however, remained far above the averages of 5 


Pry Page 154 


and 10 years ago.... 


Average Well Depth by Areas. . . South 
Louisiana has a greater average depth per com- 
pletion than any other area. During 1956 wells drilled 
in South Louisiana had an average depth of 10,221 
feet. The national average is 4041 feet. Alabama fol- 
lowed with an average depth of 8552 feet per well. 


Page 154 


For Whom Wells Are Drilled . . . Small com- 
panies and individual operators have held their 
same level of participation in U. S, drilling activity. 
Of all wells completed in the U. S. during 1956, 78.2 
percent were owned by small companies or individual 
operators. In 1955 they were credited with 79 percent. 


Page 158 


Drilling Methods . . . Improved completion 
techniques such as oil emulsion muds and air and 
gas drilling have enabled the rotary drilling method to 
widen its margin even further over the cable tool 
method, In 1956 an estimated 87.5 percent of new wells 
completed were drilled by rotary rigs........Page 158 


Rigs Operated ... U. S. drilling rig activity 
started the year fast but slowed to an average of 
22 rigs per month below the 1955 figure. After a big 
drop in July, drillers increased activity steadily to 
record the third highest monthly averages (4845) for 
........Page 161 


number of operating rigs....... 


Current Locations of Rigs . . . A complete 
switch in trends of the seven top drilling states is 
reported. Only two of the seven states showed 1956 
increases in total active rigs. Louisiana and Kansas 
made a gradual gain while Texas, Oklahoma and 
Denere: Geet Gib. 6. s:n+0 di pamkd eed beet Page 162 
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= Ratio of Drilling to Production rose to a near 
all-time peak in 1956. There were 22.2 wells 
completed in the U. S. for each million barrels of 
crude production, the highest ratio since before World 
WERE BE sc «o's ps0 aie sb Ph one eee Page 164 


CT Ratio of Drilling to Producing Income . . . An 
average of eight wells has been drilled for each 
million dollars of production income during the past 
year. This is near the average since the war although 
20.4 wells were drilled per million dollars of produc- 
tion income prior to the war.............-. Page 164 


Rig Penetration Rates increased again in 1956. 
Although wells and footage drilled rose to a new 
peak, the average number of rigs in operation declined 
slightly. Wells completed represented 12 for each rig 
operated compared with 11.5 last year and only 9.5 
wells five YORES MBO. 6 o-oo o.cc od ne > vinee ctu Page 168 


C] Drilling Depth Records . . . South Louisiana 
claims the depth record of more than four miles 
deep. The 22,570-foot hole became the record U. S. 
depth early in 1956. Now being worked over, the well 
produced from the deepest level in oil industry history. 
The previous depth champion was in California. Two 
other states are below the 20,000 depth mark and ten 
districts set new records during the past year, Page 170 


a Drilling by Contractors . . . Contract drilling 
continued its rapid climb to set new records for 
the twelfth straight year. Contract drillers accounted 
for 93 percent of all wells drilled. The total number of 
wells and well depth also established new records. 


Page 175 


Contractor Rig Ownership . . . Contractors 
own over 4000 rigs which are exclusive of service 
and workover rigs and rigs owned by producing com- 
panies not engaged in contract drilling work. The 
average is 414 rigs per contractor indicating the busi- 


ness is highly competitive................+.. Page 175 


PRODUCTION... 


: Artificial Lift Forecast . . . $82.4 million is 
expected to be the cost of maintenance (equip- 
ment only) for artificial lift wells in 1957. A record 
number, 28,989, is the estimated number of wells ex- 
pected to go on artificial lift................ Page 177 


U. S. Crude Production . . . Seven was the 

magic number. Domestic crude passed the seven 
million barrels daily mark and the total value of crude 
at the well topped seven billion dollars . . . both for 
the first time in industry history. U. S. “oil lift” to 
Europe causes forecast of another new crude produc- 
tion record for the current year............ Page 179 


Natural Gas Production and Use . . . Natural 
LJ gas production and consumption in the U. S. are 
expected to increase further in 1957 after reaching new 
peaks in 1956. Marketed production may climb above 
11 trillion cubic feet in 1957, an increase of seven per- 
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cent, In 1956 it amounted to 10.3 trillion cubic feet, a 
gain of nine percent over 1955............. Page 183 


Natural Gas Liquids . . . Mounting LPG sales 

caused natural gas liquids production to tally a 
2.7 percent increase over 1955 for a new high in 1956. 
Another record year is forecast because of continued 
increase in demand and growth of new markets. Un- 
stable price structure to continue unless stock excesses 
are cut back Page 192 

Producing Oil Wells . . . Greater than normal 
CJ growth. Result far more wells operating in 
U. S. than ever before. Reason . . . newly completed 
wells rose and rate of abandonment dropped. At year’s 
end, producing wells numbered 554,774, an increase of 
i i. sk 6 ad 4 Hwee ewe Page 194 


Producing Gas Wells . . . Natural gas and gas- 
LJ condensate producers carve out new records as 
well completions, wells in operations and average pro- 
duction per well spiral Page 198 

Producing Depth Records... The U. S. produc- 
a ing depth record was regained by South Louisi- 
ana’s record well drilled by Richardson and Bass, John 
W. Mecom, Inc., and Freeport Sulphur Co. Six other 
states established new producing records. World Oil 
includes the offshore producing depth record for the 
first time this year 


LPG Sales should undergo substantial growth in 
CJ 1957. The market is far from saturated. Growth 
in 1956 was at the biggest rate in history, increasing 
1 billion gallons to a near high of almost 7 billion gal- 
lons, a gain of 16.7 percent over 1955........ Page 206 


INTERNATIONAL... 


World Crude Production . . . With production 
a expected near 600,000 barrels per day more than 
last year, the upward trend will remain strong. A daily 
world crude production of 17,225,000 barrels is seen 
for 1957 . . . more than double the volume produced 
as late as 1947. The Middle East production is expected 
increased production burden falls on UV, S. 


Page 213 


to be less... 


Canadian Drilling Forecast... Drilling activity 
due to continue advancing in Canada. Western 
Canada will get most of the increase . . . a total of 
3560 wells are forecast for that area in 1957. .Page 218 


Drilling Outside U. S. and Canada... An- 
LC] other record looked for in 1957 with a total fore- 
cast of 5801 completions in the Free World areas out- 
side the U. S. and Canada an increase of 8.2 
percent over last year. South America leads well com- 
pletion forecast getting 49.3 percent of Free World 
drilling effort 
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The Dowell engineer’s signals coordinate the operation of the pumpers and blenders on this fracturing treatment. 


PETROJEL 


Effective fracturing at low cost for quick payout 


Petrojel* uses your own lease crude, 
modified on location with a gelling 
agent to give it high sand-carrying 
capacity. The result is an effective, 
low-cost fracturing fluid designed for 
quick payout. When crude oil is not 
available, kerosene or diesel fuel may 
be used. 

The gelled crude has lower surface 


tension than the original base oil. It does not lose its 
viscosity when it is pumped through sand, and it has 
naturally low fluid loss. Thus, Petrojel gives you the 
full benefit of deep sand penetration plus easier return 
of the fluid after treatment. 


- 


The fluid used in Petrojel resists thinning at tem- 
peratures up to 200° F., making it especially effective in 
high-temperature wells. It is also an ideal treatment for 
gas wells or oil wells with low bottom-hole pressures. 

Regardless of the treatment your well requires, you 
can depend on Dowell’s research facilities, experienced 
personnel and advanced equipment to give you the 
best results. 

For more information, or service, call any of the 
165 Dowell offices in the United States and Canada; 
in Venezuela, contact United Oilwell Service, or write 
to Dowell Incorporated, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


*Service Mark of Dowell incorporated 


A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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__ Oil Needs Wiser Management 
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Better management of U. S. producing and re- 
fining volumes must be exercised by the oil industry 
in 1957. How wisely U. S. producing and refining 
volumes are regulated to fit widely fluctuating re- 
quirements will determine if 1957 is a good year or 
just the biggest oil year in history. 

The mistakes of 1956 and 1955 must be avoided. 
It is unlikely that another Suez Canal condition 
will arise to bail the industry out of troubles created 
by its own mistakes. 

Greater fluctuation in requirements will be ex- 
perienced in 1957 because of the temporary nature 
of the Suez Canal blockage. Therefore, it will be of 
much greater importance than ever before that the 
industry wisely manages its producing and refining 


levels. 


The biggest year in history is forecast for the 
U. S. oil industry in 1957. Both consumption and 
production of U. S. oils will experience a much 
larger than normal rate of growth. 

Conditions now are far brighter than seemed 
probable just a few months ago. Large emergency 
oil shipments to Western Europe have cured all 
problems except that of surplus gasoline. 

Nevertheless, there are several problems ahead 
that demand careful and wise management of op- 
erating levels. If the industry acts wisely, 1957 can 
be made the best as well as the biggest year in 
history. 


The one troublesome economic problem at 
present is the matter of excessive gasoline inven- 
tories. Europe wants crude oil and fuel oils, not 
gasoline. 

The industry has made a near fatal mistake in 
letting gasoline stocks get too large. This could 
have been avoided if refinery crude runs had been 
reduced by a mere 100,000 barrels per day along 
with a 1 percent downward adjustment in refinery 
gasoline yields between the end of April and the 
end of September. Now the industry must take 
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more drastic steps to correct the situation. Im- 
mediate action is necessary. Otherwise, ruinous 
depressed motor fuel prices are likely. 

Wise management of refinery operations during 
the next four or five months can keep the gasoline 
problem from destroying the economic advantages 
of record consumption, and protect the recent 
economic improvements achieved recently that in- 
cluded higher crude oil and refined product prices. 


A little later in the year will come the problem 
of adjusting U. S. operations when the Suez Canal 
is reopened to Middle East shipments. Demand for 
U. S. oils will taper off sharply at that time, Un- 
fortunately, it seems likely that the reopening of 
the canal will occur simultaneously with the normal 
seasonal second quarter drop in requirements. Con- 
sequently, second quarter demand may be as much 
as 114% million barrels less than in the first 3 months 
of the year. 

Here will be another instance whether the indus- 
try will need to demonstrate wise management of 
its operating levels. Refinery crude runs and crude 
production will need to be trimmed to volumes 
dictated by reduced consumption. 


Unless the industry wisely regulates its pro- 
duction and refinery volumes in 1957, it will be 
going right back into its old rut of creating exces- 
sive stocks through its own fault. This could lead 
only to market weaknesses. The industry would 
then fail to reap the benefits it should enjoy from 
experiencing its biggest year in history. 

On the other hand, if the industry will manage 
its production and refining operations sensibly, 1957 
will be the best year as well as the biggest year in 
history. What happens will depend on the industry’s 
actions. 
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Salient Oil and Gas Statistics of 


Demand for all oils expected to increase 6.3 
percent. Domestic use to rise 5.2 percent. Exports will 
jump. Gain of 6.5 percent in crude production forecast. 
Runs to stills will rise 3.5 percent. Imports may be lower. 


U.S. for 























THOUSANDS OF BARRELS, EXC EPT AS NOTED 

Y Diff. 1957 % Diff. 
ITEM 1955 1956 "55-56 Forecast *56-"57 
Total Demand, All Oils 3,221,963 3,377,448 + 4.8 3,579,920 + 5.9 
(Daily Average). . 8,827 9,228 + 4.5 9 808 + 6.3 
Gasoline, Total Demand 1,368,726 1,417,518 + 3.6 1,481,900 + 4.5 
(Daily Average) 3,750 3,873 + 3.3 $+, 060 + 4.8 
Kerosine, Total Demand 120,143 121,512 + 1.1 121,910 + 0.3 
(Daily Average). . 329 332 + O09 334 + 0.6 
Residual Fuel Oil, Total Demand 590,856 587,430 0.6 589,110 + 0.3 
(Daily Average). . 1,619 1,605 0.8 1,614 + 0.6 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Total Demand. 605,733 659,898 + 8&9 701,580 | + 6.3 
(Daily Average) 1,659 1,803 + 67 1922 | + 6.6 
Domestic Demand, All Oils 3,087,775 3, 230, 682 4. 6 3,390,485 + 4.9 
(Daily Aver age) 8,459 8,827 + 4.4 9,289 + 5.2 
Gasoline, Domestic Dem: ind. 1,334,205 1,384,212 + 3.7 1,447,955 + 4.6 
(Daily Average). 3,655 3,782 + 3.5 3,$67 + 4.9 
Kerosine, Total Demand.... 116,808 118,584 + 1.5 120,085 + 1.3 
(Daily Average). 320 324 + 1.3 329 |} + 1.5 
Residual Fuel Oil, Domestic Dem: ind 557,057 561,810 + O09 565,020 | + 0.6 
(Daily Average)... . 1,526 1,535 | + 06 | 1,548 | + 0.8 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Domestic De mand.. 581,128 628,788 + 8&2 669,410 | + 6.5 
(Daily Average). 1,592 1,718 + 79 1,834 | + 6.8 
Exports, Total Crude Oil and Refined Products 134,188 146, 766 + 94 | 189,435 + 29.7 
(Daily Average)... 368 401 + 9.0 | 519 | + 29.4 
Crude Oil Exports. fa 11,571 26 .- + 127.7 68,985 +161.8 
(Daily Average)... 32 72 +125.0 | 189 +162.5 
Refined Products Exports 122.617 120, 414 - | 120,450 | + 0.2 
(Daily Av erage) 336 329 - 2.1 330 | + 0.3 
Crude Runs to Stills, Total. 2,730,218 2, 904, 139 + 6.4 2,996, 500 | + 3.2 
(Daily Average) 7,480 7,935 + 6.1 8,210 | + 3.5 
Domestic Crude Runs to Stills 2,446,833 2,562,010 + 4.7 °.685'500 + 48 
(Daily Average) 6,704 7,000 + 4.4 7,358 | + 65.1 
Foreign Crude Runs to Stills 283,385 342,129 + 20.7 311,000 — 9.1 
(Daily Average). 776 935 + 20.5 852 | — 89 
Crude Oil Production. 2,484,428 2, 617, 376 + 5.4 2,780, 935 | + 6.2 
(Daily Average). ; 6,807 7,151 + 65.1 7.619 | + 6.5 
Value at Wells, $ Thousand 6,870,380 7,302,479 + 63 | ome x + 18.1 
Average Value, $ Barrel. 2.77 2.79 + 0.7 | 3.10 + 11.1 
Natural Gas Liquids Production....... 281, 371 287,221 + 2.1 305, 870 + 6.5 
Dre 771 787 + 2.1 838 + 6.5 

Av erage Value at P lants, ¢ per Gallon 5.4 Man OLACGEAMaT Ih, Suga | -+s- 
Imports, Total, Crude Oil and Refined Products 455,564 516,060 + 13.3 482,895 | - 6.4 
(Daily Average). acta Geet imamate abe ental 1,248 1,410 + 13.0 “1,323 — 6.2 
Crude Petroleum Imports................... 285,421 337,818 + 18.4 310,980 — 8.0 
(Daily Average)..... 782 923 + 18.0 852 — 7.7 
Refined Products Imports. . . . 170,143 178,242 + 48 171,915 — 3.6 
(Daily Average)... 466 487 + 4.5 471 - 3.3 
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1955 and 1956 and Forecasts for 1957 


Production of natural gas liquids will increase 
6.5 percent. Natural gas marketed production to rise 7 
percent. Record footage will be drilled in completing 
59,296 wells, including 12,911 wildcats. 























_NUMBER, EXCEPT AS NOTED 
Diff 1957 % Diff. 
ITEM 1955 1956 *55-’56 | Forecast | °56-’57 
Nat’l Gas Marketed Production, Bln. Cu. Ft.. 9,405 10,275 | + 9.3 | 11,000 + 7.1 
Value at Consumption Points, ¢ per M. Cu. Ft. 40.0 41.7 + 43 | 43.2 + 3.6 
Value at Wells, ¢ per ee, epee ae 10.8 110 | + 19 12 i +: 
Stocks, End of Year, All Oils, Thousand Barrels 714,859 777,702 + 8.8 767, = | — 1.3 
CS) ee ane aptelineae 81 84 + 3.7 | | — 7.2 
Crude Oil Stoc ks, The yusand Barrels... . 265,610 263,027 — 1.0 | 263, 027 eee eee 
(7 Ae es 35 33 — 657 | ¢ |} — 6.1 
Natural Gas Liquids Stoc ks, Thousand Bbbls. 13,564 22,000 + 62.2 | 22,000 ae 
Refined Products Stocks, Thousand Barrels... 435,685 492,675 + 13.1 | 482,820 — 2.0 
Gasoline Stocks, Thousand Barrels....... 165,433 186,450 te asd ds ceathad 3 b> vcbartran 
(a gi: Fs ee ae ae RO ORR ae ae ree (Seer 
Distillate Stocks, Thousand Barrels. . 111,333 ae a rere pees 
(Days’ Supply)... 5 sac hace ics ee Be ae eae REESE: Fh as 
Kerosine Stocks, Thous: and Bz arre@ls...... 26,770 | 31,453 (TS eee. Soa 
Residual Stocks, Thousand Barrels.... 39,174 42,696 Sey: | a. ar J sees 
New ‘Fields Etecovered. Total 1,444 ,. SS 3 eee ee 
New Fields Discovered. . 1,085 i Gi oe OE) ee ee 
New Oil Distillate Fields Discovered . 123 110 ee BOB e Diels io a 5308 es 
New Gas Fields Discovered....... “236 259 ee: hah han Peay PASS 
Wildcats Drilled... ss Sane 11,601 12,574 + 8.4 | 12,911 + 2.7 
Productive Wildcats Drilled................. 1,444 1,424 pat 7h Mer rexeees ee) Mee 
Non-Productive \\ ildcats Drilled Ne eh 10,157 11,150 + 98 | ......-. Dic eile 
Ww ell Completions, Total. : ae 56, 414 56,664 | + 40 | ...2.... . tA 
New Wells C sors pune Total. 55,879 58,206 + 4.2 | 59,296 | + 1.9 
Oil Wells....... , 30,474 8 ee See Te 
pec ate Wells... 709 551 at  * ROR rere 
Gas Wells. 3,460 3,980 UO Us eka Sees or 
Dry Holes. . - 20,564 22,111 oe? OO eed ares ae Pees 
Input and Disposal Wells 672 1,036 sa, ibe maar Bee ee he 
Old Wells Drilled Deeper } « <geeahaia oneuiee 535 458 oe ere | eewees 
Footage Drilled, Total Wells, Thousand Feet... 229,241 | 235,710 + Be eh. eikeaui. fee ete 
Footage Drilled, New Wells, Thousand Feet... 228,530 | 235,221 + 2.9 240,445 | + 2.2 
Development Footage, Thousand Feet........ 172,946 N76,834 1. + Re eee ee ee ee 
Wildcat Footage, Thousand Feet............. 55,584 56.410 { + (‘Gib aiiaivece. cs | SBS 
Footage Drilled, Old Wells, Thousand Feet . 711 489 — SE sc eee 5) Joan |, 
Wells Drilling, End of ay Sat yee 4,987 | 4,885 —- Be Mee ee Ce cues 
Wells Drilling During Year, Average... 4,867 4,845 OM 8s a at ae Par ce sae 
Producing Oil Wells, End of Y ear 537,682 554,774 + Be Lis cktes 1P Veewe- 
On Artificial Lift. ....... 472,318 487,517 4 Be pee ea oa ci eee. 
E lowing Oil Wells... .. 65,364 67,257 4 Bee ta es a nee 
Producing Gas and C eaide ansate Wells, Yr. End 73,802 75,986 fe I ls a ed i 
Ree NS os as... ai kaw sk Re 68,582 70,171 fe RR RS is os A ee 
C ondensate Wells 5,220 5,815 f- TR Bs de ed cae owen 
cerns 
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TOTAL DEMAND FOR ALL U. S. OILS TO 
CONTINUE ITS FAST GROWTH RATE 





(Domestic and Export Demand) 


Supply and Demand... . Refinery 


runs and crude production must expand to meet greater 


domestic and export needs. 


By L. J. LOGAN, Wortp Ow Staff 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY of the 
U. S. must step up operations in 1957. 
It must provide increased supplies to 


meet greater demand for its products. 

Refinery runs of crude will need to 
be above 1956 rates. More produc- 
tion of natural gas liquids will be used 
up. Greater volumes of domestic crude 


production will be absorbed. 

Increases in domestic production of 
crude and natural gasoline will be 
accentuated by an indicated decrease 
in imports. Both crude and refined 
oils are expected to be imported jp 
somewhat smaller volume. The de. 
creases will reflect the interruption of 
shipments from the Middle East, due 
to stoppage of the Suez Canal and 
idling of the Iraq-Mediterranean pipe 
lines. 

The increases in domestic produc. 
tion and refinery runs will be required 
in spite of some expected net with. 
drawals of products from storage dur- 
ing the year. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
estimated that stocks of refined prod- 
ucts will be drawn down by about 10 
million barrels during 1957. That 
would be an average of about 27,000 
barrels per day. 

The bureau assumed there would 
be no net change in crude stocks. 


More Supply Required. Total de- 
mand for all oils in 1957 will average 
9,808,000 barrels daily, the Bureau 
of Mines has forecast. That would be 
an increase of 580,000 barrels daily 
or 6.3 percent over 1956. 

Total new supply required in 1957 
to meet the current demand, after 
allowing for the use of some products 
from storage, was computed at 9,781, 
000 barrels daily. That is an increase 
of 434,000 barrels daily or 4.6 percent 
over the new supply consumed and 
added to storage in 1956. Stocks of 


TOTAL DEMAND FOR U. S. OIL IS HIGHEST DURING WINTER MONTHS 
(Domestic and Export Demand—Millions of Barrels Daily Per Month) 
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all oils were increased 43.5 million 
barrels or 119,000 barrels daily in 
1956. All of the increase was in prod- 
wt stocks except 1.8 million barrels 
5000 daily added to crude stocks. 

To provide the net increase of 434,- 
0 barrels daily in new supply in 
1957, domestic production will be 
boosted 521,000 barrels daily or 6.6 
percent, as imports are expected to 
jrop off 87,000 barrels daily or 6.2 
percent. Domestic production of crude 

will be boosted 471,000 barrels 
daily or 6.6 percent, to 7,619,000 bar- 
rels per day in 1957. U. S. production 
{ natural gas liquids will be increased 
50,000 barrels daily or 6.3 percent, to 
839,000 barrels a day in 1957. 

Total imports will decrease 87,000 
barrels a day or 6.2 percent to 1,323,- 
00 barrels per day in 1957, it is esti- 
mated. Crude oil imports are forecast 
at 852,000 barrels daily, a decrease of 
71,000 barrels or 7.7 percent. Imports 
of refined products are estimated at 
471,000 barrels daily, down 16,000 


- " 9 
barrels or 3.2 percent. 


Domestic Use to Rise. While daily 
average total demand for oils will be 
ip 6.3 percent in 1957, emergency 
exports to Europe will be an impor- 
tant factor. Domestic demand is ex- 
pected to average 9,289,000 barrels 
daily, or 5.2 percent above 1956, That 
gain would be about normal or a 
little above normal. It would compare 
with a rise of 4.4 percent in 1956 
ove! 1955. 

Total exports are estimated at 519,- 
000 barrels daily in 1957, compared 
with 401,000 in 1956, Estimated crude 
oil exports of 189,000 barrels daily 
would compare with only 72,000 daily 
in 1956. Expected product exports of 
330,000 barrels daily would be about 


the same as shipments in 1956. 


More Gasoline Required. Total de- 
mand for gasoline in 1957 is esti- 
mated at 4,060,000 barrels daily, That 
would be an increase of 4.8 percent 
over 1956. Daily demand in 1956 was 
3.3 percent over 1955. Most of the 
need for gasoline is for domestic use. 
Exports are expected to average about 
93,000 barrels daily in 1957, up 
slightly from 1956. 

Total demand for distillate fuel oil 
IS expected to average about 1,922, 
900 barrels daily in 1957. That would 


be 6.6 percent more than in 1956. 
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DEMAND FOR U. S. GASOLINE AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
EXPANDS FASTER THAN ANY OTHER PRODUCTS 


(Domestic and export demand supplied by U.S. production and imports) 
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DEMAND FOR U. S. GASOLINE INCREASES — 
OVER 75 PERCENT DURING PAST 10 YEAI 


BARRELS PER DAY ~ 


1947 


1950 


1952 


DEMAND FOR U. S. DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 
TWO TIMES LARGER THAN 10 YEARS AGO 


BARRELS PER DAY 
1947 


DEMAND FOR U. S. RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE IN RECENT YEARS 


BARRELS PER DAY 
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Forecast of Petroleum Demand and Supply in 1957, Compared with 1956 and 1955 ol 
All Data from U. S. Bureau of Mines Ke 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) near! 
=— —————==s== after 
1955 1956 % Diff. 1957 % Diff. 1955. 
ITEM Actual Estimate *55-'56 Forecast *56-'57 Re 
DEMAND is est 
All Oils, Total Demand aa 3,221,963 3,377,448 + 4.8 3,579,920 + 5.9 as in 
(Daily Average) ; 8,827 9,228 + 4.5 9,808 + 63 i 26 
Domestic Demand... . 3,087,775 3,230,682 + 46 3,390,485 + 49 ae 
(Daily Average). . a 8,459 8,827 + 4.4 9,289 + 65.2 
Exports, Total... oe 134,188 146,766 + 9.4 189,435 + 29.7 Der 
(Daily Average) - 368 401 + 9.0 519 + 29.4 
Crude Exports = 11,571 26,352 +127.7 68,985 +161.8 Total, 
(Daily Average) patie 32 72 +125.0 189 + 162.5 
Refined Exports ; ee. fi 122,617 120,414 — 18 120,450 + 02 
(Daily Average).... igs ' 336 329 — 2.1 330 + 03 
Gasoline, Total | Demand 7 aa 1,368,726 1,417,518 + 3.6 1,481,900 + 4.5 
(Daily Average) La 3,750 3,873 + 3.3 4,060 + 48 
Domestic Demand. .............-.- 1,334,205 1,384,212 + 3.7 1,447,955 + 46 Year | 
(Daily Average) A aie Sie 3,655 3,782 4+ 3.5 3,967 + 439 2 
eer eee aes 34,521 33,306 — 3.5 33,945 + 19 1933 
(Daily Average) "Rte 95 91 — 4.2 93 + 2.2 1934 
me 7 Tae a ee ee oe = ns 7.5 a. 2 a 1935 
Kercsine, Total Demand........... 120,143 121,512 + 1.1 121, 910° + 0.3 1936 
(Daily Average) 329 332 + 0.9 334 + 0.6 1937 
Domestic Demand. . . 7 116,808 118,584 + 1.5 120,085 + 13 * 
(Daily Average)... Lae 320 324 + 1.3 329 + 1. 1940 
Exports. .. we 3,335 2,928 - 12.2 1,825 — 37.7 a 
(Daily Aver: ge) eG 9 8 + 11.1 5 — 37.5 + 
_ a . ; — — nantes RRR eee Ss 1943 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Total Demand 605,733 659,898 + 8.9 701,530 + 6.3 1044 
(Daily Average)... . 1,659 1,803 + §.7 1,922 + 6.6 | 
Domestic Demand... . 581,128 628,788 + 8.2 669,410 + 6.5 1946 
(Daily Average) 1,592 1,718 + 7.9 1,834 + 68 oo 
Exports. .. Pit 24,605 31,110 + 26.4 32,120 + 3.2 4 
(Daily Aver: ge) ; 67 85 + 26.9 88 + 3.5 1950 
Residual Fuel Oil, Total Demand.... 590,856 587, 430 — 0.6 589,110 + 0.3 = 
(Daily Average) 1,619 1,605 — @8 1,614 + 0.6 1953 
Domestic Demand fa 557,057 561,810 + 0.9 565,020 + 0.6 aoe 
(Daily Average) he 1,526 1,535 + 0.6 1,548 + 08 va 
Exports... . Re gs 33,799 25,620 — 24.2 24,090 - 6.0 1956 
(Daily Average)... . shld 93 70 — 24.7 66 — ‘an7 
’ ws ee eee Sas: oe gee Se ey games 2: 55s PE el eee Est. 
All Other Oils, Total Demand......... 536,505 591,090 + 10.2 685,470 + 15.9 sat 
(Daily Average) a at 1,470 1,615 + 99 1,878 + 16.3 a 
Domestic Demand er ers 498,577 537,288 + 78 588,015 + 9.4 
(Day Average)... ices is cckas 1,366 1,468 + 7.5 1,611 + 9.7 
Exports... .. 5s cae oh 37,928 | 53,802 + 419 97,455 + 81.1 Den 
(Daily Aver: EF ; 104 147 + 41.3 267 + 81.6 Total 
CHANGE IN STOCKS 
All Oils... .. 74 +43,554 eS 5 9,855 
(Daily ‘Aver rage).... , > TR ene pa +119 ms , —27 
Crude Oil. ..... +7 ,225 +1,830 ; ; 
(Daily Average) +20 +5 Re A’ oes 
Natural Gasoline —474 Fire hy or a Tear 
(Daily Average) -—] lassie PRRkew es wet RSA —- 
Refined Products. . Oey —F,825 441,724 a ee 9,855 me _ 
(Daily Average) nee —19 +114 —27 £? 1934 
ciesiaeiietads 1935 
NEW SUPPLY me 
Total New Supply....... ; 3,221,889 3,421,002 + 6.2 3,570,065 + 4.4 1937 
(Daily Average)... - 8,827 9,347 + 5.9 9781 + 4.6 = 
Domestic Production, Total....... 2,766, 325 2, 904, 942 + 5.0 3,087,170 + 6.3 =. 
(Daily Average) Neetu, 7,579 7,937 + 4.7 8,458 + 6.6 1941 
Crude Oil. . se a 2,484,428 2,616,168 + 53 2,780,935 + 6.3 
(Daily Aver: ge) he 6,807 7,148 + 5.0 7,619 + 6.6 1044 
Other Oils........ Ai 281,897 288,774 + 2.4 306,235 + 6.0 1935 
(Daily Average)... Pes 772 789 + 2.2 839 + 6.3 me 
is rg ve y eee aatee ee ee — os — ee ee ae re =) ae 1947 
Imports, Total. : Fea 455,564 516, 060 + 13.3 482,895 — 6.4 1948 
(Daily Aver: ge). TTT ee 1,248 1,410 + 13.0 1,323 — 62 = 
Crude Oil. ... oar Afar ge 285,421 337,818 + 18.4 310,980 - 8.0 Bi 
(Daily Aver: ige) a ' 782 923 + 18.0 852 — 7.7 1951 
Refined Products................. 170,143 178,242 + 48 171,915 — 40 = 
(Daily Average)....... Falk 466 487 + 4.5 471 — 3.2 1954 
—_—_—__— 1955 
Crude Oil Runs to Stills, Total..... 2,730,218 2,900,184 + 6.2 2,996,650 + 3.3 0 
(Daily Average)....... ene 7,480 7,924 + 5.9 8,210 + 3.6 irl 
— : —=== | m 
* Includes crude oil used as fuel and lost in handling, liquefied gases, petroleum coke, asphalt, road oil, etc., and refinery losses. a" 
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U. S. Petroleum Supply and Demand 
(Source: U. S$, Bureau of Mines.) 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS DAILY 


Daily demand in 1956 was up 8.7 
percent from 1955. 
Kerosine demand is expected to be 










































































nearly the same in 1957 as in 1956 : 
after increasing slightly in 1956 from 5 SUPPLY pment 
1955. U.S. Change | Exports| 
Residual fuel oil demand similarly Prod. Total in and 
alia al an neuen tn SORT All Total New Stocks |Domestic| Ship- Total 
1s estimatec about the same in 1JJ/ = =YEAR Oils' Imports? | Supply | All Oils? | Demand‘ |ments* | Demand 
gs in 1956 after descreasing a little 
+, 1956 from 1955 ee 4,073 | 266 | 4,339 — 30 | 4,071 298 | 4,369 
»* ane ey 4,034 | 99 | 4,133 —160 3,972 321 4,293 
| SPR: 4,372 | 174 | 4,546 — 33 4,168 411 4,579 
Demond for Distillate Fuel, by Years | ees 4.864 | 252 5,116 — 17 4,562 571 5,133 
: : es 5,010 | 311 5,321 — 37 4,857 501 5,358 
Total, domestic, and export demand supplied i 
y U. S. petroleum industry. 1946........ 5,073 377 | 5,450 +119 | 4,912 419 | 5,331 
(Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines.) O67 once Hl 5,451 | 437 | 5,888 — 14 5,451 451 5,902 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS i se 5,921 | 514 6,435 +292 5,775 368 6,143 
— — ee |. | ee 5,477 | 645 | 6.122 — 8 5,803 327 6,130 
Tetel Demand iit Diisens 1950........ 5,906 | 850 | 6,756 — 55 6,507 304 6,811 
Year| Annual | Daily} Total | Daily| Total | Daily Pee 6,720 | 844 7,564 + 89 7,053 422 7,475 
sa | 7ases| sol esaoil aval avesl a ©««:1952...... 6,868 952 | 7,820 +108 | 7,280 432 | 7,712 
1933 airs 7 yr a. yor = POGe....... a ae 1,034 8,147 +3 7,604 ne 8,005 
1034 8 1824) ’ tT eee eee 1,052 8,087 — 29 7,760 35! 8,115 
was | 102,277) 280] 86,028) 236) 16,240) 44 gen 7'579 1248 8827 — 74 81459 | 368 8827 
1937 146, 4 16, 1 1956 eee 7,937 1,410 9,347 +119 8, 827 401 9,228 
ee | ieees| aerl igdors| sie] azomol ss 1957 Est....] 8,458 1,323 9,781 — 27 | 9,289 | 519 9,808 
140 | 179,901, 492] 160,851/ 430) 19,140) 52 PN te . | 
141 | 189,749) 520] 172,824) 473] 16,925) 46 1 baitiaiies cil ‘oil, shen gasoline, related products, and benzol. 2 Includes 
ins 333.067 639 208110 570 Hy 997 3 both refined and crude oil. * Includes changes in both refined and crude oil stocks. 
144 | 252,811) 691] 209,320) 572] 43,491) 119 Minus signs indicate decreases and plus signs increases. * Includes military and civi- 
M5 | 250,580 711] 226,084) 619) 33,496) 92 lian demand in continental United States and shipments to U.S. armed forces abroad. 


242,894, 665) 29,487) 81 
298,273, 817] 29,877; 82 
340,576; 930) 21,293) 58 





146 | 272,381, 746 5 Includes shipments to non-contiguous territories. 


1947 328,150; 899 
1948 361,869) 989 























1949 | 341,573] 936] 329,278 902] 12,295! 34 

1950 | 407,538| 1,117] 394,885) 1,082) 12,653 35 Demand for All Oils and Gasoline, by Years 

1951 | 471,657) 1,292] 449,102) 1,230] 22,555) 62 Total, domestic, and export demand supplied by U. S. petroleum industry. 

1952 | 512,862} 1,405} 479,347| 1,310] 33,515| 92 : 

1953 etic 1'426| 488.075 1337] 32°328| 89 (Source: U. S$, Bureau of Mines.) 

1954 | 550,570) 1,508) 526,347! 1,442) 24,2231 66 THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 

1955 ] 605,733) 1,659] 581,128) 1,592] 24,605, 67 eal rw 

1956 659,898 1,803 628,788 1,718 “31,110 85 ALL OILS GASOLINE 

1957 : 

Est, 701,530, 1.9221 669,410! 1,834] 32,1201 88 Total Demand Domestic Exports Total Demand Domestic Exports 























Year | Annual | Daily} Total | Daily} Total | Daily Year | Annual | Daily Total | Daily| Total | Daily 


Pre, PERRIS HERES SPCR tas A lap 1918 93,599) 256] 79,949] 219] 13,650| 37 
1919 | 438,434) 1,201] 374,541) 1,026) 63,803) i175 | 1919 97,790) 268) 88,648} 243] 9,142) 25 
Demand for Residual Fuel Oil, by Years 1920 | 535,382) 1,403] 456,764) 1,245) 79,618) 217 | 1920 | 124/623 340] 108,945 298] 15,678) 43 
1921 | 592,402| 1,450 457,521 re 71,881| 197 | 1921 | 130,203| 357] 116,840| 320) 13,363) 37 

















Total, domestic, and export demand supplied — i950 605,540 1,659] 530,990! 1,455] 74,550| 204 1922 152,132} 417] 137,770) 377] 14,362) 39 


y U. S. petroleum industry. 1923 754,361| 2,067 yond L Tee 102,334) 280 ae 196,088 | Tees ars 31,066 ss 
f : 1924 805,070) 2,120] 687,742} 1,879) 117,328) 321 1 .737| 61 58 ; 
(Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 1925 840,818} 2,304] 726, :797| 1,991] 114,021) 312 1925 264,429, 724) 232,745) 638) 31,684) 87 








1 
2 
2 
2 
1926 912,893; 2,501 ol 2,138] 132,406, 363 1926 311,897, 854] 268,128) 735] 43,769) 120 
2 
3 
2 











THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 
ns 1927 944,762) 2,588} 802,499) 2,199] 142,263) 390 1927 350,318) 


































































































960 
Total Demand Domestic Exports 1928 | 1,014,716) 2,772 859,759| 2,349 154,957; 423 1928 392,293; 1,072] 388,881; 926] 53,412) 146 
— _—_— 1929 1,103,203) 3,022] 940,083) 2,576] 163,120) 447 1929 444,937, 1,219] 328,878) 1,049] 62,059! 170 
Year |} Annual | Daily} Total Daily | Total Daily 1930 1,083, 511) 2,968] 927 016) 2,540 156, 495) 429 1930 463,184 1,269] 397,609) 1,089] 65,575) 180 
1932 250,268 684} 239,056 653] 11,212) 31 1931 1,027,274| 2,814] 902,920) 2,474 —— 341 1931 453,559) 1,243] 407,843) 1,117] 45,716) 125 
1933 268,096 734] 258,957 709 9,139; 25 1932 938,757| 2,565] 835,482) 2,283] 103,275, 282 1932 413,229 1,129] 377,791 1,032] 35,438 97 
1934 279,646 766] 265,547 727} 14,099) 39 1933 975,214| 2,672] 868,487| 2,379] 106,727; 292 1933 409,815; 1,123] 380,494) 1,042] 29,321 80 
1935 293,394 804} 280,695 769} 12,699) 35 1934 1,034,672) 2,835} 920,165) 2,521] 114,507; 314 1934 435,025, 1,192] 410,339) 1,124] 24,686 68 
—a —_— —_—_— 1935 1,112,672) 3,048 83,685, 2,695] 128 87 353 1935 465,423) 1,275] 434,810) 1,191 30,613 84 

1936 322,319 881} 307,884 841] 14,435) 39 | | ——- —_— — 
1937 340,818 934) 325,514 892] 15,304) 42 1936 1,224,748 3,346] 1,092,754; 2,986 131,994, 361 1936 510,252| 1,394] 481,606) 1,316] 28,646 78 
1938 309,753 849} 291,833 799} 17,920| 49 1937 NY 516} 3,678] 1,169,682) 3,205] 172,834) 473 1937 557,658| 1,528] 519,352) 1,423] 38,306) 105 
1939 340,973 934] 323,488 886] 17,485) 48 1938 1,330, 850) 3,646] 1,137,122) 3,115] 193,728) 531 1938 573,112) 1,570] 523,003) 1,433] 650,109) 137 
1940 356,272; 973] 340,163 929] 16,109 44 1939 1,420 ,035) 3,890] 1,231,067; 3,373] 188,959) 518 1939 600,147| 1,644] 555,509) 1,522] 44,638) 122 
aaa _—_—— 1940 1,457,086) 3,981} 1,326, 620) 3,625 130,466) 356 1940 614,867; 1, 589,490 1,611] 25,377 69 

1941 397,536; 1,089] 383,422) 1,050] 14,114) 39 \-—— _ _—_— 
1942 417,792) 1,145] 405,697, 1,111] 12,095, 33 1941 1,594,609) 4,369 1,485,779) 4,071} 108, 830} 298 1941 694,588) 1,903] 667,505) 1,829] 27,083 74 
1943 481,902; 1,320] 467,008) 1,279] 14,894) 41 1942 1,566,815) 4,293] 1,449,908) 3,972 116,907) 320 1942 624,207 1,710] 589,110) 1,614] 35,097 96 
1044 524,556; 1,433] 512,020) 1,399] 12,536, 34 1943 1,671 1383) 4,579] 1,521,426, 4,168] 149,957) 411 1943 619,815) 1,698] 568,238) 1,557] 51,577) 141 
1935 535,092; 1,466] 523,423) 1,434] 11,669; 32 1944 ny 879| 5,134] 1,671,263) 4,566] 207,616) 567 1944 733,019| 2,003] 632,482) 1,728] 100,537; 275 
— —- 1945 "955,668, 5,358] 1,772,685, 4,857] 182,983! 501 1945 784,392; 2,149] 696,333) 1, 88,059; 241 
1946 489,217; 1,340] 480,029) 1,315 9,188; 25 | | | _— _—_ —_— 
1947 529,133) 1,450] 518,510 1,421] 10,623; 29 1946 1,945,909| 5,331] 1,792,786) 4,912] 153,123 419 1946 780,751; 2,139] 735,417 45,334; 124 
1948 513,554! 1,403] 500,543) 1,368] 13,011) 35 1947 | 2,154,280) 5,902] 1,989,803) 5,451 164,477; 451 1947 842,464) 2,308] 795,015 47,449) 130 
1949 508,662 1,394) 496,021 1,359] 12,641) 35 1948 | 2,218,352) 6,143] 2,113,678) 5,775 134,674) 368 1948 908,572| 2,482] 871,270 37,302| 102 
1950 570,021; 1,562] 553,793) 1,517] 16,228) 44 1949 | 2,237,626) 6,130 2,118,250) 5,303 119,376; 327 1949 953,060; 2,611] 913,713 39,347; 108 

Soren _—_— 1950 | 2,486,363) 6,812] 2,375, 057 6,507] 111,306! 305 1950 1,019,011} 2,792 24,721 
1951 593,320| 1,625) 564,321) 1 546} 28,999 79 -_ _ — 
1952 582,866) 1.593] 555,165; 1,517[ 27,701| 76 1951 2,728,465, 7,475] 2,574,413) 7,053] 154,052) 422 1951 1,132,087) 3,102] 1,091,951 40,136; 110 
1953 586,465; 1,607] 560,474) 1,536] 25,991) 71 1952 | 2,822,595) 7,712] 2,664,407) 7,2 168,188} 432 1952 | 1,193,565) 3,261] 1,157,280 285, 99 
1954 549,070, 1,504] 522,317) 1,431] 26,753) 73 1953 | 2,921,912) 8,005 2.775.321 7,604] 146,591; 401 1953 1,243,700) 3,407] 1,205,775 37,925, 104 
1955 590,856) 1,619] 557,057) 1,526{ 33,799 93 1954 2, 962, 157| 8,115} 2,832,424) 7,7 129,733) 355 1954 1,264 961 3,466] 1,230,595 34,366) 94 
yoeangy - 1955 221 963) 8,827] 3,087,775| 8,459] 134, "188| 368 1955 1,368,726) 3,7 1,334,205 34 a 95 
1956 587,430) 1,605] 561,810) 1,535] 25,620) 70 -— - -— - —— | ——-|- —|—_—_}———_|—— ——— -- 
cont -- - 1956 3,377,448 9,228) "3,230,682 8,827 “146,766 401 1956 1,417,518) 3,873] 1,384,212) 3 33,306, 91 
57 aaa See a _——a en —— Peas.) Saas vee Raed EE 
Est. 589,110 1,614] 565,020) 1,548] 24,090! 66 1957 1957 on | 

189,435| 519 | Est. 1,481,900! 4, 1,447,955! 3,9671 33,945 93 

















Est. 1 3,579,920' 9,808 3,390,485) 9,280 
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SUEZ BLOCKADE TO CURTAIL U. S. IMPORTS 
AND EXPAND U. S. EXPORTS DURING 1957 


Barrels Daily 


Exports and Imports. . . v. s. due 
to have better trade balance in 1957 than in 1956, with 
imports lower and exports higher. 


By H. T. BRUNDAGE 
Wortp Or Staff 


1956, U. S. 


reached a record high for the sixth 


DURING oil imports 
consecutive year. For the tenth year 
out of the last 11. an increase in total 
imports was registered over the pre- 
vious year, 

Imports of crude and products into 
the U. >: 
per day during 1956. That was an 


averaged 1,410,000 barrels 


increase of 14 percent over 1955. 
The 


greater if 


increase would have been 
the Suez Canal had 
mained open during the entire year 
and if Middle East oil had continued 
to enter the U. S. at its previous rate. 
By December, 1956, the last tankers 
that had passed through the canal 
carrying Middle East crude bound 
for the U. S. 


charged their cargoes. 


re- 


had arrived and dis- 


Before the Suez Canal was blocked, 
U. S. exports remained at about the 
same level as in recent previous years. 

Several trends continued in the di- 
rection of lessening U. S. exports. Im- 
provements in distributing facilities 
and systems in Mexico and Canada 
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tended to decrease local hauls of U. S. 
refined products across the border, 
which from the 
U. S. 

After through the 
Suez Canal was interrupted, exports 
of U. S. crude and fuel oils to Europe 


represent exports 


oil movement 





were stepped up in late 1956 ang 
early 1957. For the year 1956 total 
exports averaged 401,000 barrels daily, 
an increase of 9 percent over 1955, 


Outlook for 1957. Early in 1957 
it appeared that during the year the 
U. S. would have a more favorable 
export-import balance than in 1956 
with imports down about 6 percent 
and exports up over 25 percent. This 
would temporarily reverse a trend 
which, however, will probably be re. 
newed in 1958. 

Net U. S. imports have increased 
over the previous year in every year 
since 1947 with the exception of 195}, 
That interruption of the trend oc 
curred for a similar reason to the one 
that will account for the reversal in 
1957—-an international emergency, In 
the case of 1951, the Iranian dispute, 
coupled with the Korean emergency, 
was responsible. In 1957, greatly in- 
creased oil shipments to Western Eu- 
rope owing to the blocking of the 
Suez Canal will be the cause. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines fore- 
casts that exports of crude oil from 
the U. S. will average 433,000 bar- 
rels per day during the first quarter 
of 1957 and 242,000 barrels daily in 
the second quarter. To brighten the 
U. S. 


usual crude imports from the Middle 


export-import balance, the 


East, which normally vary from 125, 
000 to 300,000 barrels daily, will re- 
main essentially cut off as long as the 
Suez Canal is blocked and the Middle 
East Emergency Committee functions, 
as at present, to avoid cross-hauls of 


crude oil between the Eastern and 


Excess of U. S. Oil Imports Over Exports, by Years 
(Source: Bureau of Mines.) 


(Thousands of Barrels Per Day) 



































IMPORTS EXPORTS NET IMPORTS 
Crude Crude Crude 
Year Oil Products Total Oil Products Total Oil (Products| Total 
1946..] 236 141 377 116 303 419 120 162* 42* 
1947..] 267 169 437 127 325 451 140 155* 14* 
1948..} 353 161 514 108 259 367 245 98* 147 
1949..| 421 224 645 91 236 | 327 330 12° 318 
1950. 487 363 850 95 210 . | 305 392 153 545 
1951..] 491 354 844 78 344 422-| 413 | 10 422 
1952..} 573 379 952 73 359 432 500 | 20 520 
1953..] 648 386 1,034 55 347 402 593 | 39 632 
1954..] 656 396 1,052 37 319 356 619 | 77 6% 
1955 782 466 1,248 32 336 368 750 | 130 880 
1956. .]| 923 487 1,410] 72 329 | 401 | 851 158 1,009 
1957¢.} 852 471 1,323 | 189 330 | 519 663 | 141 | 804 
* Net Exports. t Estimate. 
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Western Hemispheres, Product ex- 
ports, primarily distillate fuel oil, 
should remain high during the first 
quarter, tapering off thereafter sea- 


sonally. 


suez Prospects. The Bureau of 
Mines forecast assumes that the Suez 
Canal will no longer be blocked as 
of the end of June. As this is being 
written it is expected that the Canal 
will be open to ships of 25-foot draft 
by the end of March and open to all 
waffic to the normal 34-foot draft by 
the end of May. The economic ef- 
fects of the current blocking of the 
Canal will take several months to 
reach full adjustment. Stocks of crude 
oil in Western Europe will have to be 
rebuilt to desired levels before world- 
wide patterns of supply and demand 
are fully restored to normal pre-Suez 
conditions. 

However, a partial clearing of the 
Canal by March would help to speed 
reestablishment of normal conditions. 
If passage for ships of 25-foot draft 
is possible as early as late March, con- 
ceivably tankers, including some large 
ones, could traverse the Canal east- 
ward empty, to return in late May or 
June from the Persian Gulf with a full 
load of Middle East crude bound for 
European and U. S. refining centers. 
By this time, the Suez Canal might be 
totally restored, without an additional 
time lax having to occur before full 
use of it is resumed. 

The Bureau of Mines forecasts that 
crude oil imports, while declining 
during the first half of 1957 by about 
the same amount of Middle East oi 
previously consumed, will return to 
pre-Suez levels during the second half 


of the year, 
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U. S. Exports and Imports of Crude Oil and Refined Products, by Years 


(Source: Bureau of Mines.) 
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EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Crude Refined All Oils | Crude Refined All Oils 

YEAR Total | Daily; Total (Daily; Total | Daily YEAR Total Daily, Total (Daily; Total | Daily 
1918... 5,884 16 62,234 | 170 68,118 | 187 1918.... 37,736 | 103 | 1,227 3 | 38,963 106 
1919... 6,348 17 57,545 | 158 63,893 | 175 1919... 52,822 | 145 | 1,376 4 | 54,198 148 
1920 9,295 | 25 70,323 | 192 79,618 | 217 1920... 106,175 | 290 2,647 7 | 108,822 297 
1921... 9,527 26 62,254 | 171 71,881 | 197 1921....| 125,364 | 343 3,428 9 | 128,792 353 
1922... 10,805 | 30 63,745 | 175 74,550 | 204 1922. . 130,255 | 357 5,719 16 | 135,974 373 
1923... 17,534 | 48 84,800 | 232 | 102,334 | 280 1923....| 82,015 | 225 17,638 48 99,653 273 
1924... 18,239 50 99,089 271 117,328 | 321 1924....| 77,775 | 212 16,806 46 94,581 258 
1925 13,337 | 36 | 100,684 | 276 | 114,021 | 312 1925....| 61,824 | 169 16,376 45 78,200 214 
1926.. 15,407 42 116,999 | 321 132,406 | 363 1926... 60,382 165 20,938 57 81,320 223 
1927.. 15,844 | 43 126,419 | 346 | 142,263 | 390 1937... 58,383 160 13,353 37 71,736 197 
1928 18,966 52 135,991 | 372 154,957 423 1928... 79,767 | 218 11,790 32 91,557 250 
1929 26,401 72 136,719 | 375 | 163,120 | 447 1929... 78,933 | 216 29,777 82 108,710 298 
1930 23,705 65 | 132,790 | 364 156,495 429 1930 62,129 | 170 43,489 119 | 105,618 289 
1931... 25,535 70 98,819 271 124,354 341 1931. 47,250 | 129 38,837 | 106 86,087 236 
1932... 27,393 75 75,882 | 207 103,275 | 282 1932 44,682 | 122 29,812 81 74,494 203 
1933... 36,584 | 100 70,143 | 192 | 106,727 | 292 1933. 31,893 87 13,501 37 45,394 124 
1934... 41,127 | 113 73,380 | 201 114,507 314 1934. 35,558 97 14,936 41 50,494 138 
1935. .. 51,430 | 141 77,557 | 212 | 128,987 | 353 1935. 32,239 88 20,396 56 | 52,635 144 
1936. . 50,313 | 137 81,681 | 223 | 131,994 | 361 1936... 32,327 88 24,777 68 57,104 156 
1937... 67,234 | 184 105,600 | 289 | 172,834 | 473 1937....| 27,484 75 | 20,673 81 | 57,157 157 
1938 ©77,254 | 212 | 116,474 | 319 | 193,728 | 531 1938... 26,412 72 27,896 76 54,308 149 
1939 72,076 | 197 | 116,883 | 320 | 188,959 | 518 1939... 3,095 91 25,965 71 59,060 | 162 
1940 51,496 | 141 78,970 | 216 | 130,466 | 356 1940. . 42,662 | 117 41,089 | 112 83,751 | 229 
1941. 33,238 91 75,592 | 207 | 108,830 | 298 1941 50,606 | 139 46,536 | 127 | 97,142 266 
1942. 33,834 93 83,073 | 228 | 116,907 | 320 1942. 12,297 34 23,669 65 35,966 99 
1943. 41,342 | 113 108,615 | 298 | 149,957 | 411 1943. 13,833 38 49,579 | 136 63,412 174 
1944... 34,238 93 173,378 | 474 | 207,616 | 567 1944 44,805 | 122 47,506 | 130 92,311 252 
1945... 32,998 90 | 149,985 411 182,983 | 501 1945. | 74,337 | 204 39,282 | 108 | 113,619 | 311 
1946. 42,436 | 116 | 110,687 | 303 | 153,123 | 419 1946. 86,066 | 236 51,610 141 137,676 377 
1947. 46,355 | 127 | 118,122 | 324 | 164,477 | 451 1947. 97,532 | 267 61,857 | 169 | 159,389 | 437 
1948 39,736 | 108 94,938 259 | 134,674 | 367 1948. 129,093 | 353 | 59,051 | 161 | 188,144 514 
1949... 33,069 91 86,307 | 236 | 119,376 | 327 1949. 153,686 | 421 81,873 | 224 | 235,559 | 645 
1950... 34,823 95 76,483 | 210 | 111,306 | 305 1950 177,714 | 487 | 132,547 | 363 | 310,261 | 850 
1951... 28,604 78 125,448 | 344 154,052 | 422 1951....| 179,073 | 491 129,121 | 354 | 308,194 R44 
1063... 26,696 73 | 131,492 | 359 | 158,188 | 432 1952... 209,591 573 | 138,916 | 379 | 348,507 952 
1953. . 19,931 55 126,660 | 347 146,591 | 402 1953... 236,455 | 648 141,044 | 386 | 377,499 | 1,034 
1954 13,599 37 116,134 318 129,733 | 355 1954 239,479 | 656 144,476 | 396 | 383,955 | 1,052 
1955 11,571 32 122,617 | 336 134,188 | 368 1955 | 285,421 | 782 170,143 | 466 | 455,564 | 1,248 
1956 26,359 | 72 | 120,414 | 329 | 146,766 | 401 | 1956 337,818 | 923 | 178,242 | 487 | 516,060 | 1,410 
1957 Est. 68,955 | 189 120,450 | 330 | 189,435 | 519 1957 Est. 310,980 852 171,915 | 471 482,895 | 1,323 
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FIRST ADVANCE IN U. S. CRUDE OIL 


PRICES SINCE MID-1953 





1948 
1950 
1952 
1954 
1955 
1956 : 


1957 


Crude Oil Prices e e e Higher postings 


DOLLARS 
PER BBL. 


$2.60 
$2.51 
$2.53 
$2.78 
$2.77 
$2.79 


$3.10 


may be insecure after Middle East crisis ends. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES in the U. S. in 
late January, 1957, averaged an esti- 
mated - $3.10 per barrel. That was 
slightly above the $3.07 average for 
1920 and the highest since the $3.75 
of 1872 
price was about 


1955. 


ago. 


= 


a) 70 


Parl 


85 years The average 


in 1956 and 
$2.77 in 

The current price reflects the fact 
that it takes two present dollars to buy 
what one prewar dollar would buy. It 


also reflects heavy postwar increases 


U. S, Average Prices of Crude Oil at Wells 
Source: Bureau of Mines except 1957 est. 











$ Per $ Per ($ Per 

YEAR Bbl.) YEAR Bbl YEAR Bbl.) 
1918 1.98 1931 65 1944 1.21 
1919, 2.01 1932 87 1945 1.22 
1920 3.07 1933 67 

1934 1.00 1946 1.41 
1921 1.7 1935 97 1947 1.93 
1922 1.61 1948 2.60 
1923 1.34 1936 1.09 1949 2.54 
1924 1.43 1937 1.18 1950 2.51 
1925 1.68 1938 1.13 | 

1939 1.02 1951 2.53 
1926 1.88 1940 1.02 1952 2.53 
1927 1.30 1953 2.68 
1928 1.17 1941 1.14 1954 2.78 
1929 1.27 1942 1.19 1955 2.77 
1930 1.19 1943 1.20 

1956 2.79 
1957 Jan.) 3.10 
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in costs of finding and producing oil. 

The current prices were established 
through industry-wide revisions in the 
first half of January, 1957, averaging 
about 31 cents a barrel. During 1956 
there was no general price revision, 
although changes were made in sev- 
eral areas. 

Pennsylvania grade was raised five 
times in 1956 and once more January 
16, 1957, for a total advance of $1.03. 
California crudes were raised Novem- 
ber 21, 1956, and again January 17, 
1957, by a total of about 40 cents a 
barrel. In July and August, 1956, 
crude prices were cut 7 cents a barrel 
in some fields of West Central Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

The crude price increases of late 
1956 and early 1957 followed tighten- 
ing of supplies of crude in the world 
markets after the Suez Canal was 
blocked and pipe lines from Iraq to 
the Mediterranean were blown up. 

There was considerable uncertainty 
whether the crude prices established 
in January, 1957, would continue in 





Crude Price Changes in Mid-Co 
California, and West Texas, by Years 
(Dollars Per Barrel) 
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—- —~ ——— ——al 
| Okia., | Calif., | 
Kans. | Long | hed 
36-36 9°] Beach | 
DATE | Gravity |27-279°| ship 
1937: Prior to Jan. 1......... $1.10 $1.10 $0.5 
rrr 1.22 weal 
1938: October 12............. 1.02 4 
1939: No Changes eat ial 
1940: February 1........ . | eo 
1941: March 29........ toas nea 08 
eae A 107 | :... ta 
os ea acces .... | 100 | oam 
May 20... ..0.0..2.00. 117 |] 2... Pe 
ay 21.. aah wail 
ree 1.15 ed 
1942: Feb. 3; frozen at Oct. 1, i 
oo) ee 1.17 1.15 0.92 
1943; 1944; 1945: No Changes; 
prices frozen. .......... cecil cee a 
1946: April 1: OPA Raise... .. 127 | 125 | ij 
July 25: Oil Prices de- 
PD eivesvvccane 1.52 onus wm 
OS rer F  euae 10 | & 
November 15.......... 1.62 Spee ok 
a ee mere ee 137 
1947: March 10.............. 187 | |... | 18 
"es Ape 1.75 | 
bt RED: Spee aiuaks 195 | ..., 
October 15.. | 2.07 onal a 
mber 6............ 2.57 | |). | op 
December 27........... eae 2.45 fs 
1948: No Change............ slela's ont oii 
<< ees aap 2.37 oan 
1950: December 12........... a 2.41 oa ( 
1951: Frosen at Jan. 25level..| 2.57 | 241 | 2% . 
1952: No Changes; frozen..... Pa aie “se 
1953: Feb. 16: decontrolled....| .... 2.76 - | 
renee | 282 | .... | am Carly 
1954: No Change........ ; lamas osad pass 
1955: No Change.... bee : 

1956: November 21 2.92 ; , 
1957: January 3 | sor |. 3@ GASOI 
January 17 . | 1 3 

cluding 
in 1956 
sed fr 
Changes in Prices of Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, Crude, by Years elp fin 
eee nS ee | ede 
Date Price Date | Price Date | Price 
1937: 1942: 1950: | ° 
Before 1Feb. 3....|$2.75 | May 1..|$865 rie 
Jan. 1...| $2.15 Mar. 26. -| 3.00 June 21.| 3.75 
Janet :| 282 | 81943 | Aa 35:| 40 
une 7...) 2. ug. 25. t 
Sept. 1...| 2.60 | Oet. 9... 419  WHOI 
Oct. 12...| 2.35 } 91944 Dec. 9. | 4% 0d pro 
Dec. 1...| 2.20 oe ae | P 
— 1 1957 
1938: | | ee fl, 
Mar.7...| 2.05 1946 | 61952: | their 19 
June 13..| 1.80 | 4April1...| 3.10 — 
Sept. 1...| 1.68 | SAug.1...| 3.35 | 1953: umped 
————_ |_| Sept.1...) 3.41 Feb. 16 . 
1939: | Dec. 9...| 3.55 | Aug.1..| 465 in late 1 
Jan. 21..| 1.80 Sept. 21 refined 
Feb. 1...| 1.88 | 1947: | — ‘eine 
Mar. 6...| 2.00 Jan. 1....| 3.65 1954: = J ), 
Oct. 6...) 2.25 | Mar.1...) 3.81 | Jan.1...) 37% / Janu 
Nov. 1...| 240 | Aprill...| 3.91 | May 20.| 326 
Dec. 1...| 2.50 ay 16..| 4.05 Sept. 1..| 3.23 
—_— July 1....| 4.30 Dec. 1..| 3.35 In 
1940: Sept.1...| 4.50 a 
Jan1....| 2.75 | Dec. 1...) 5.00 | 1955: | (All Com 
May 22..| 2.50 ——-| Jan. 21..| 3.50 
June 18..| 2.25 | 1948: | July 11..| 3.60 
July 12..| 2.00 | Dec. 11. | 4.50 | Nov. 1..| 3.5 Source 
Aug. 18..| 1.85 Dec. 1. .| 3.8 
Nov. 12..|} 2.00 1949: age: 
Dec. 17..| 2.15 Jan. 21 4.00 1956: — 
- Mar. 11 3.75 Feb. 6...| 4.00 
1941: | April 1...| 3.55 | Mar. 16.) 4.20 
Jan. 27...| 2.30 April 13 3.40 May 16.) 4.45 
April 23..| 2.40 May 11..] 3.27 July 16..| 4.57 
May 20..| 2.55 June i6..| 3.54 Aug. 16.| 4.68 joy | 
June 18 2.75 Dec. 12 3.40 ———_-— ‘ 
Aug. 14..| 2.98 | 3.54 1987: «| 
Aug. 23..| 2.75 Jan. 16..| 4.88 
| | | 
1 Frozen at Oct. 1, 1941 level. 32 Penn. grade raise 


granted. * No change; price frozen. 4 Raise ted by 
OPA. 5 Oil prices decontrolled July 25, 1946. No change; 
price frozen at Jan. 25, 1951, level. 


effect after resumption of normal 
movement of Middle East oils to mat- 
ket. Such movement was expected by 
late spring or early summer. 
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U. S. Average Prices of Gasoline in 
50 Cities, by Years 
Source: The Texas Co., via API. 
Cents per Gallon 















































Service | State Service 
Sta. and Sta 
Dealer's} Excl. Local | Federal} Incl 
YEAR Net Tax Tax Tax Tax 
ite she 25.12 0.00 25.12 
1919.. 25.41 0.06 25.47 
1920. . 29.74 0.09 29.83 
at:.... 26.11 0.20 26.31 
1022. .... 24.82 0.38 25.20 
21.06 0.91 21.97 
1924... 19.46 1.48 20.94 
1925. 20.09 2.11 22.20 
1926. 17.44 20.97 2.41 23.38 
ae 15.00 18.29 2.80 21.09 
1928.. 14.83 17.90 3.04 20.94 
1929.. 14.58 17.92 3.50 21.42 
1930. . 12.48 16.17 3.78 19.95 
1931. 9.65 12.98 4.00 és 16.98 
1932...... 10.08 13.30 4.13 0.50 17.93 
1933. 9.42 12.41 4.16 1,25 17.82 
1934. 9.81 13.64 4.21 1.00 18.85 
1935. 9.73 13.55 4.29 1.00 18.84 
1936. 10.21 14.10 4.35 1.00 19.45 
| 10.53 14.59 4.40 1.00 19.99 
Ee 10.04 14.07 4.44 1.00 19.51 
1939. 9.58 13.31 4.44 1.00 18.75 
1940....... 9.08 12.75 441 1,25 18.41 
ee 9.49 13.30 4.43 1.50 19.23 
Se sieyes 10.44 14.46 4.47 1.50 20.43 
) eee 10.45 14.56 4.47 1.50 20.53 
. ee 10.49 14.62 4.47 1.50 20.59 
1945. 10.33 14.48 4.52 1.50 20.50 
_,. epee 10.40 14.69 4.58 1.50 20.77 
1947. 12.33 16.93 4.68 1.50 23.11 
1948... 14.55 19.54 4.84 1.50 25.88 
1949... 15.05 20.27 5.02 1.50 26.79 
er 15.10 20.08 5.18 1.50 26.76 
1951. . 15.33 20.31 5.25 1.59 27.15 
1952. . 15.27 20.24 5.32 2.00 27.56 
1953... 15.95 21.28 5.41 2.00 28.69 
1954... 16.19 21.56 5.39 2.00 28.95 
1955 16.18 21.42 5. 2.00 29.07 
1956 Est 16.36 21.61 5.78 2.50 29.89 
1957 Jan. 17.15 22.40 5.79 3.00 31.19 








In 1955 petroleum averaged 112.8 
and all commodities 110.7. 

The two indexes have usually been 
close to each other. Oils are now 
higher, but there is some possibility 
they may weaken in coming months. 


U. S. PETROLEUM PRICES NOW HIGHER THAN 
PRICE INDEX OF ALL COMMODITIES 





62.4 
103.7 
112.8 





117.9 
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Hinent 
ars HIGHER TAXES ACCOUNT FOR LARGE 
3 PORTION OF U. S. GASOLINE PRICES 
W 
Tea TAXES SERVICE STATION PRICES 
Sour te and Federal) Excluding Taxes 
ee, as ‘ fis 
mn wid # 
% ©6909 1920 | 29.74 
‘* 378 1930 } ee 
i = al 1940 G 12.75— 
im 54g 1950 ak 20.08 
= 165 | 1955 a 21.42 
Ln 2 
“| a8 | 1956 i. 21.61 
162 Jan. = 
= eet | 1957 22.40 
” (Cents Per Gallon) 
2.32 
' li . 
‘i Gaso ine Prices ee e Large stocks in 
2.32 
: bad - ° 
iz early 57 a threat to higher prices. 
j@ GASOLINE PRicES in the U. S., ex- line prices were advanced throughout 
ding taxes, increased only slightly the country by % to 1 cent a gallon 
1956. But the federal tax was after crude prices were raised 25 to 
‘sed from 2 to 3 cents a gallon to 45 cents a barrel. But large gasoline 
lp finance highway building. stocks held the new price structure 
_ In January, 1957, wholesale gaso- in some jeopardy. 
rice 
ee a 4 é @g4°? 
. Petroleum vs ommodities 
“rrices OF Fre u . 
89 
WHOLESALE PRICES of petroleum Wholesale prices of all commodities 
% and products at the end of January, in late January stood around 117.5 
__ 197, stood around 126.5 percent of | percent of their 1947-1949 average. 
__ their 1947-1949 average. They had For the year 1956 the petroleum 
» (ped from around 118.5 percent price index averaged about 117.9 and 
i n late 1956. Prices of both crude and _ the all commodities index about 113.9. 
— ‘eined oils were increased generally 
% in January. 
6 
2 
il Index of Wholesale Prices 
(All Commodities vs. Crude Petroleum and 
2 Petroleum Products.) 
7 Source: U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
7 1947-1949 = 100 
“ All | Crude All | Crude 
15 bi Com- Oil & Com- Ou & 
57 {AR | modities| Products} YEAR modities| Products 
+] e———— 
~ | 65.0 | 98.1 | 1941 56.8 | 56.0 
mn 62.0 | 71.3 | 1942 64.2 | 58.7 
gg PB.) 62.9 | 70.6 | 1943 67.0 | 61.4 
2 61.9 | 69.9 | 1944 67.6 | 62.7 
— fl 56.1 60.4 | 1945 68.8 62.4 
eee 
by Fel. 47.4 | 38.7 | 1946 78.7 | 66.3 
mh 42.1 | 44.5 | 1947 96.4 | 88.2 103.1 
ais 42.8 | 40.2 | 1948.....| 104.4 111.7 
“4 8.7 | 49.5 | 1949 99.2 | 100.1 
M5.....| 52.0 | 50.3 | 1950 103.1 | 103.7 110.7 
06... 62.5 | 56.2 | 1951 114.8 | 110.5 
val F.....! 56.1 | 59.3 | 1952 111.6 | 109.3 
~ 51.1 | 54.9 | 1953 110.0 | 112.7 113.9 
ur. 60.1 | 513 | 1954 110.3 | 110.8 . 
B11 | 49.1 | 1955 110 112.8 
by a 117.5 
; 1956 Est.| 113.9 | 117.9 
' 1957 Jan. | 117.5 126.5 
sqfebruary 15, 1957 » WORLD OIL 











Stocks of Oils e « « Inventories of all oils are 63 million barrels or 89 


percent above year ago. Increase is greater than needed. Gasoline stocks are excessive, 


LARGE STOCKS OF OIL ARE NECESSARY IN U. S. 





Pig # x i eee ae 
ee oe a F Eos eve 
i Fe oa Z 3 























oO. Millions of Barrels — | ate 
oper pare 
Badal 7 Aiea 256.6 44 
1 950 | | 248.4 42 
271.9 40 
265.6 35 
263.0 33 
STOCKS OF GASOLINE 

END OF Millions of Barrels DAYS’ 

YEAR SUPPLY 
101.1 41 
116.0 42 
134.7 42 
165.4 46 
186.5. 48 
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U. S. Srocxs of all oils totaled 
about 777,702,000 barrels at the end 
of 1956. That was 62,843,000 bar. 
rels or 8.8 percent more than at the 
end of 1955. 

This increase in stocks is greater 
than is justified. For the daily average 
total demand for all oils is expected 
to be only 6.3 percent larger in 1957 
than in 1956. 


The large buildup in stocks in 1956 
was wholly in refined products. Crude 
oil stocks showed no material net 
change during the year. 

Forecasts of the Bureau of Mines 
for 1957 assume that there will be no 
material net change during the year 
in crude stocks. In estimating demand 
for petroleum and balancing supplies 
with the demand the bureau assumed 
that the industry might wish to make 
a net withdrawal of about 10 million 
barrels of refined products from stor- 
age in 1957. That would be an aver- 
age stock reduction of 27,000 barrels 
daily. 


U. S. inventories of oils in early 1957 
were not very well balanced with re- 
quirements, There was too much gas- 
oline in storage. Total crude stocks 
were sufficient, but some of them were 
not located where they were most ur- 
gently needed. Inland crude stocks 
were not immediately available, for 
example, for meeting market require- 
ments at tidewater. 

Some of the problems that existed 
in connection with stocks of oils arose 
out of the Middle East crisis. There 
was an emergency demand for U. S. 
crude and fuel oils for supplying Euro- 
pean markets. Attempts to meet this 
abnormal demand made both crude 
and fuel oils scarce. But gasoline con- 
tinued in over-supply. 


Gasoline prices were raised in early 
January, following the general ad- 
vance in U, S. crude prices. But by 
early February there had been a cat 
celing of all or part of the increases in 
gasoline prices in some regions. 
These price reductions reflected the 
existing surpluses of gasoline. Weak- 
ness of the gasoline market in Febru- 
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CRUDE STOCKS GASOLINE STOCKS 
Millions of Barrels E (Millions of Barrels End of 
20 60 
8.8 
35 3 
‘ é 
Ve, 
50 
ry 
r) 
taled 
end 5 
bar- 
' the TFMAMOUAS ON OD SFMAMI JASON OD JFMAMS JAS OND SUP M AMS SRS OND 
pater 
Tage : rei 
cted| ary, 1957, cast doubt on the perma- greater than normal significance dur- Stocks of Crude Petroleum in U. S$. by 
a y “ae ‘ - , ; : a" Grades, at End of Year 
1957} nence of the new, higher prices of ing the next several months. They 
vi ‘ ‘ (Based on Weekly Reports of U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
crude oil. Weak markets for refined already are excessive. Unless the sur- (THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 
products naturally tend to undermine plus is kept from growing more bur- 
1956] and weaken the crude price structure. densome, ill effects on the markets for Dec. 30, | Dee. 29, 
' Pe os ; : : : GRADE or ORIGIN 1955 1956 | Changes 
rude} Gasoline stocks therefore will be of gasoline and crude will occur. 
net Ay tne a. ee. 2,976 2,397 — 479 
ther Appalachian... .. 2,191 2,239 + 48 
Stocks of Major Petroleum Products Held by Refining Companies in Lima-Michigan........ at | ag t, 172 
“ll U. S. at End of December, 1956, Compared with 1955 ia. ae | eee a 
e no Stock at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and pipe lines. Data for 1955 from Bureau of one... Te gaa gabe 7,614 10,047 +2,433 
Mines; for 1956 from weekly reports of American Petroleum Institute (Thousands of Barrels). N. Dakota........... 2,093 2,00 | + 2 
| een tiietihieieenieediaat iatemeannetaah sotimnatemn GMA. Aili 15,971 19,001 | +3,030 
land Finished and Northern............ 2,505 3,085 | + 580 
lie Unfinished Distillate Residual Gulf Coast..........] 13,466 15,916 +2,450 
pues Gasoline Kerosene Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 
med ne «= Miniingl. 2,786 2,620 | — 166 
DISTRICT 1955 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1955 | 1956 New Mexico. .. ...1 7,599 7,901 | + 302 
rake Oklahoma............. 22,066 | 23,433 | +1,367 
7 OE es 34,912 | 40,970 | 11,060 | 13,008 | 40,171 | 51,711 | 11,063 | 11,731 WOES 1s decexbirdonss 124,235 | 117,425 | —6,810 
lion Appalachian. .... 6,921 7,975 1,101 1,225 3,022 4,279 826 709 
2 —_— an Eas —_———|-_—_— —___— East Texas.......... 9,559 9,057 | — 502 
stor- a mR 4,389 | 4,945 612 619 | 2,164 | 3,180 512 428 West Texas.......... 59,027 | 54,224 | —4,803 
District 2... seseceee| 2,532] 3,030 489 606 858 | 1,099 314 281 Gulf Coast... ....... 24,447 | 22,576 | +1,871 
ver- nh | a oA eee — Other Texas......... 31,202 | 31,568 | + 366 
ale Ind, Ill., Ky. 34,091 32,720 6,084 | 6,543 | 18,612 | 20,479 | 3,803] 5,470 
rreis Minn., Wisc., N. & S. Dakota. * 7,334 1,468 * 7,714 * 194 Panhandle......... 2,595 3,107 | + 512 
Okla., Kans., Mo........ ‘| 17,716 | 17,024} 1, 277 1443 | 11,261 | 12578 | 1,261 1,504 eR gains siide2 9,132 9,606 | + 474 
Inland Texas................| 6,087 | 7,388 438 596 | 2118 | 1,906] 1,342] 1,872 _ RHA 4,859 4,036 | + 823 
Texas Gulf Coast..... ‘1 1") 92'998 | 25'914 | 3,105 | 2,927] 14.444] 11.456] 6,996] 5,794 "| * ASOD ITS 14,616 14,819 | + 203 
g57| La. Gulf Coast....... ""| “g'929 | 125181 | 2428] 2409] 5,964| 5.698] 1,371 | 1,789 
JJ Ark., La. Inland...... Jeol 4,284 4,678 607 1,074 2,042 2,041 66 277 WES, .inasissenct 15,430 16,637 +1,207 
"i Rock Mountains...... Pe 6,150 6,521 282 422 2,587 2,876 736 984 Other Rocky Mountain . 6,311 6,395 + 8&4 
re- Ce SS ae oe —_——}—___—_|—_——_ Californis............. 28,471 28,170 | — 301 
oas- Dis trict 3. ee 259 503 13 10 78 114 29 68 WON ndcccksssisoes 12,864 12,168 — 696 
5* ET ce tint eas 5,891 | 6,018 269 412} 2,509| 2,762 707 916 ee Saas 
acks $$ | $$} $$} 4} _—_—____|____ In California......... 2,243 2,941 | + 698 
TE Re 22,415 | 23,745 388 388 | 11,103 | 13,004 | 11,810 | 12,372 Other Foreign........| 10,621 9,227 | —1,304 
vere —_—}— A, EPP Peres g PETEmeE, . 
| LR ER 165,433 | 186,450 | 26,770 | 31,453 | 111,333 | 133,742 | 39,174 | 42,696 Tee TS...065.0% 262,033 | 264,241 | +2,208 
ur- 
acks * 1955 data for new district : not avail sble. 
for . 
U. S. Stocks of All Oils, Crude Oil, Gasoline and Distillate 
ire- A , 
(Source: Bureau of Mines, except Dec., 1956, estimated . . . Thousands of Barrels.) 
sted ALL OILS CRUDE OIL GASOLINE | XDISTILLATE ALL OILS CRUDE OIL GASOLINE | XDISTILLATE 
rose END OF Days’ Days’ Days’ Days’ END OF Days’ Days’ Days’ Days’ 
ere YEAR Barrels |Supply} Barrels |Supply| Barrels |Supply} Barrels | Supply YEAR Barrels {Supply} Barrels |Supply] Barrels |Supply} Barrels | Supply 
S Motor 1939....... 525,838 | 135] 238,910] 66] 987,286] 53 33,718 | 74 
ee Refinable Fuel 1940.........| 563,277 | 141] 264,079] 70] 83,647] 50 42,940 | 87 
iro-| 1918 ... 193,411} 165] 144,336] 125 7,000} 28 |........ 
‘ 1919. ‘-1 200,383 | 164] 149,356 | 127 10,638 | 40 |. 1941.........] 552,328 | 127] 247,499] 61] 90,596] 48 49,926 | 93 
this} 1920 ""] 209,845 | 156] 149,448 | 103 11,009 | 32 |... 1942.........] 497,940} 116] 234,889] 61 75,404 | 44 44,940 | 75 
—eeeans Sie Brent Teme Ee’ We aoe aaannee _ 1943.........| 485,698 | 106] 243,506] 591 69,505| 41 41,728 | 65 
ude} 1921 294,428 | 203 | 217,324| 150] 13,954 | 39 ie 1944.........| 477,089 | 95] 220,862] 46] 78,073 | 39 38,333 | 55 
1922... 385,349 | 232} 295,708 | 181 21,043} 50 ]........ 1945.........] 463,579 | 87] 218,763] 45] 93,682] 44 35,778 | 50 
on-} 1923. |": 492,088 | 235 | 340,637] 169] 25,593] 48 |. } od Pans e) 
1924.........| 520,287 | 236] 360,475 | 171 30,823 | 50 1946.........] 507,004 | 95] 224,473] 45] 989,515 | 42 59,620 | 80 
1925. 552,464 | 239} 345,863 | 150] 39,273 | 54 1947.........] 502,053} 85] 224,999] 42] 987,407] 38 51,081 | 57 
 Eentees Beet Dtmates Maat Saas Ste Saas — ers 607,856 | 99} 246,572} 43] 101,060] 41 76,001 | 77 
1926... 527,084 | 210] 315,029| 133] 39,521] 46 — con 
arly 1927. ; 597,176 | 231 379,660 | 155 34,115 | 36 % All Crude 
q-|  1928.. 621.010 | 224] 392,629) 148] 33,742] 31 *1948...... 605,743 | 99} 256,627] 44] 101,060) 41 *71,429 | *72 
a 1929... | 689,166 | 228) 428445 | 149] 42498] 35 |........ 1949.........] 603.119 | 98] 253,356] 46] 110,417] 42 75,207 | 80 
by 1930... | 665,497 | 224] 411,882] 153] 54,192] 43 | ....... 1950... 582,710} 86] 248,463 | 42] 116,024] 42 71,948 | 64 
an- 1931.........) 621,673 | 221] 370,194| 144 56,171 | 45 A 1951....... 634,109 | 85] 255,783 | 39] *135,306| 44 *86,619 | 67 
. 1932 590,106 | 230} 339,875 | 145] 53,805| 48 |..... tGasoline 
5 in 1933. 602,198 | 226) 354.223| 140] 55,933 | 50 17,025 | . 1952.........] 673,754 | 87] 271,928] 40] 134,737] 42 98,688 | 71 
1934 564,350 | 199) 337,254] 128]  56,959| 48 21,957 | .. 1953.........] 725,507 | 91] 274445| 39] 157,872| 46 | 111,741] 78 
1935... 541,700 | 178] 314,855 | 109 60,391 | 47 19,930 | 71 1954.........] 714,933 | 88] 258,385 | 37] 155,400] 46 108,144 | 75 
the} 1936.........| 519,229| 155] 288,579| 91]  66,969| 48 22,813 | 68 1955...... 714,859} 81} 265,610] 35) 165,433] 46 | 111,333] 70 
ak 1937.........] 564,728 | 154] 305,833 | 87] 81,748 | 54 22,566 | 56 1956........ 777,702 | 84} 263,027] 33] 186,450] 48 | 133,742 | 74 
aK} 1038. 567.703 | 156} 274,165} 79 76,510 | 49 *36,224 | *90 1957 Est.....| 767,847 | 781 263027| 314........ ali Tay 
ru- * Revised; new basis. t Finished and natural gasoline. t Finished and unfinished gasoline. I Distillate and residual fuel oils included together prior to 1935. 
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Tubular Goods Outlook e e e Prospects for record production 


in 1957 indicate supply will be somewhat easier despite industry’s higher needs. 


A RECORD VOLUME of oil country 
tubular goods will be manufactured 
by American steel mills during 1957. 
Higher output will make supply easier 
than last year. However, supply still 
is not apt to be abundant because of 
greater oil industry requirements. 

Oil country tubular goods produc- 
tion in 1957 may reach 3 million tons. 
This would be 400,000 tons more 
than 1956 output, which totaled 
about 2,600,000 tons according to 
preliminary figures. Despite the 34- 
day steel strike, output in 1956 was 
slightly larger than the 2,542,000 tons 
produced in 1955. 

Output in 1956 was curtailed 
about 10 percent below the nation’s 
estimated 2,900,000 tons capacity by 
the steel strike. With no strike antici- 
pated in 1957, it is assumed produc- 
tion will, rise approximately 250,000 
tons. The remaining additional 150,- 
000 tons expected in 1957 will be the 
result of increased mill capacity. 

This anticipated increase of 400,- 
000 tons will make supply easier in 
1957. But it will not be abundant be- 
cause of prospective higher drilling 
rates. 

Production of tubular goods has 
risen sharply in recent years. Ship- 
ments in 1945 totaled only 1,117,800 
tons, less than half the 1956 output. 
However, footage drilled also has 
more than doubled to keep tubular 
goods in tight supply. 


Long range prospects are that oil 
country tubular goods will not be in 
free supply any time in the near fu- 
ture. A continued rising demand for 
oil country goods is forecast because 
of an anticipated steady growth in 
drilling operations. New facilities 
must be built before there is any sig- 
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nificant improvement in the quantity 
of tubular goods manufactured. 

Most companies have plans for ex- 
panding the capacity of their tubular 
mills. However, all major projects are 
being held in abeyance, as companies 
seek fast tax amortization certificates. 
So far the government has not ap- 
proved any applications for rapid tax 
write-offs leaving prospects for addi- 
tional tubular mill capacity in doubt. 

Unless new facilities are constructed 
in the immediate future, rising needs 
may make the supply of tubular goods 
critical again within a few years. 


A financial dilemma confronts the 
steel industry. Approximately $3 bil- 
lion will be needed within the five 
years just to maintain plants in work- 
ing condition and to provide replace- 
ment for obsolete and worn out facil- 
ities. 

Expenditures for new capacity 
must be in addition to this amount. 
New mills are expensive to both dol- 
lars and tons of steel. Eighty applica- 
tions for rapid tax amortization rates 
on proposals for expanding steel mill 
capacity indicated they would cost 
$2.3 billion. 





Need Extra Copies 
Of This Issue? 


A limited number of extra 
copies of this issue were 
printed and may be obtained 
at $1 a copy. Send your 
order and remittance to: 


WORLD OIL 


P. O. Box 2608 
Houston 1, Texas 











Enough capital for expansion can 
be provided only if the steel industry 
gets approval of accelerated amorti- 
zation schedules or can modify its 
price-cost ratio so that it can profit- 
ably invest in new mill construction, 

Tubular goods are not the only 
steel product in short supply. Many 
other products also are in short sup- 
ply. Steel plates, for one, are likely to 
be in short supply for a number of 
years. The huge tanker building pro- 
gram will require tremendous vol- 
umes of steel plates. The steel indus- 
try must provide for these needs, 
along with tubular goods require- 
ments. 


Better grades of tubular goods are 
in use today. Thirty percent of the 
casing produced in 1945 had a mini- 
mum yield strength of 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, while only 13 per- 
cent of the casing made in 1955 was 
of this grade. Casing of 55,000 psi 
minimum yield increased from 51 to 
58 percent of the total between 1945 
and 1955. In 1955 casing with 80,000 
psi yield accounted for only 19 per- 
cent of the casing, but this grade and 
new higher grades, such as 110,000 
psi, amounted to 29 percent of the 
total. Casing accounted for 77.0 per- 
cent of all oil country tubular goods 
made in 1955. 

Demand for more oil country goods 
in the future will be accompanied by 
increased demands for better grades 
of casing because of expansion of deep 
drilling. Higher grades of casing re- 
quire special finishing equipment, 
being made by heat treating or warm 
working lower grade casing to up- 
grade it. These facilities require siz- 
able investment, although they do not 
increase the tonnage capacity of mills. 
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U. S. Crude Runs fo Stills, by Years 


Source: Bureau of Mines, except Nov.-Dec., 
1956 from API. 
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Year Total Daily sen | Total E Daily 
1918... 326,025 | 893 1938.| 1,165,015 | 3,192 
1919...| 361,520 | 990 1939.| 1,237,840 | 3,391 
1920...| 433,915 | 1,186 1940.} 1,294,283 | 3,536 
1921...) 443,363 | 1,215 1941.| 1,409,192 | 3,861 
1922...| 500,706 | 1,372 1942 | 1,334,103 | 4,655 
1923...| 581,238 | 1,592 1943.| 1,429,738 | 3,917 
1924...| 643,719 | 1,759 1944.| 1,665,684 | 4,551 
1925...| 739,920 | 2,027 1945. | 1,719,534 | 4,711 
1926... 779,264 | 2,135 1946.| 1,730,197 | 4,740 
1927...| 828,835 | 2,271 1947 1,852,246 | 5,075 
1928...| 913,295 | 2,295 1948.| 2,048,349 | 5,597 
1929...| 987,708 | 2,706 1949.| 5,944,221 | 5,327 
1930... 927,447 | 2,541 1950.| 2,094,867 | 5,739 
1931...| 894,608 | 2,451 1951.| 2,370,404 | 6,494 
1932...) 819,997 | 2,240 1952.| 2,441,259 | 6,670 
1933...| 861,254 | 2,360 1953.| 2,554,865 | 7,000 
1934...) 895,636 | 2,454 1954.| 2,539,564 | 6,958 
1935 965,790 | 2,646 1955 | 2,730,218 | 7,480 
1936...| 1,068,570} 2,919 ~ 1956 | 2,904,139 | 7,735 
1937... eee 3,242 7 Saeco Semeenan 

57 

Est.| 2,996,700 | 8,210 














U. S. REFINERY CRUDE RUNS RISE SWIFTLY 








Refinery Crude Runs e « « New records despite cutback plea. 


U. S. crupe refinery runs to stills 
during 1957 will need to be about 
275,000 barrels a day or 3.6 percent 
higher than in 1956. Result: Crude 
runs are forecast to average 8,210,000 
barrels daily in 1957, compared with 
7,935,000 during 1956. 

Government requests to cut back 
refinery runs 200,000 bpd during the 
“oil lift” to Europe will have some 
effect on the rate of increase in runs 
this year. However, total product out- 
put will still set new records. 

This year’s volume of refinery crude 
runs will satisfy estimated consump- 


tion needs and still provide for some 
reduction in current excessive refined 
product stocks, Unless demand ex- 
ceeds predicted levels, higher crude 
runs would expand refined product 
stocks beyond desired amounts. 

The 275,000 barrel-per-day increase 
forecast for this year is smaller than 
the growth during 1956. Last year’s 
crude runs were 455,000 barrels a day 
larger than in 1955. However, they 
were excessive. Stocks of refined prod- 
ucts increased 4134 million barrels, a 
daily average of 114,000 barrels. The 
industry’s economic position would 


have been greatly improved if 1956 
crude runs had been about 100,000 
barrels per day less, 

Approximately half of the 1956 in- 
crease in refined product inventories 
was gasoline, indicating a need to ad- 
just refinery yields so less motor fuel 
will be manufactured. The govern- 
ment is asking refiners to curb gaso- 
line output and increase fuel oil yields 
for shipment to Europe. 

Expansion and new construction in 
1957 is expected to push U. S. refin- 
ing capacity past the 9-million-bpd 
mark for the first time. 


U. S. Crude Runs to Stills and Refining Capacity, by Districts 
Runs from Bureau of Mines, except Nov.-Dec., 1956, from API; capacities from API 


(Thousands of Barrels) 




































































DAILY CAPACITY AND USE IN DECEMBER CRUDE RUN DURING YEAR 
Percent 
Capacity Runs Operated Total Amount Daily Average 
1955 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 | % Diff. 
PO eT eee 1,169 1,353 | 1,095.2 | 1,187.0 93.6 | 87.7 388,768 411,798 | 1,065.1 | 1,125.1 |. + 5.6 
Appalachian Dist. 1..... 108 110 106.9 104.3 98.9 94.8 35,903 37,144 98.4 101.5 | + 3.2 
Appalachian Dist. 2..... 95 105 105.0 106.2 110.5 101.1 34,939 37,145 95.7 101.6 | + 6.2 
Ill., Ind. Se satel ane 0 1,534 1,552 | 1, 472.0 1,459.8 95.9 94.0 499,776 513,711 | 1,369.2 | 1,403.6 + 2.5 
Minn, , Wisc., N.D., S.D.. . 98 94.3 - 96.2 af 31,443 ° 1 Eo 
Okla. Kans., Mitotic hss 63 763 737 717.6 | 705.6 94.0 95.7 245,071 250,497 671.4 684.4} + 19 
Texas Inland........... 295 303 260.5 | 276.8 88.3 91.3 92,631 99,169 253.8 270.9 | + 6.7 
Texas Gulf Coast....... 1,982 2,110 | 1,905.8 | 1,932.6 | 96.1 91.5 671,765 715,498 | 1,840.5 | 1,954.9 | + 6.2 
Louisiana Gulf Coast... . 690 758 693.8 708.3 | 100.5 93.4 239,377 256,677 655.8 | 701.04 | + 6.9 
Ark., and La. Inland... . 98 108 93.6 102.7 95.5 95.0 33,262 34,271 91.2 93.6 | + 2.6 
New Mexico............ 26 28 23.7 26.0 91.1 92.8 7,750 8,659 21.2 23.6 | +11.3 
Other Rock Mountain. . . 294 296 253.4 260.0 86.1 87.8 92,899 97,877 254.5 267.4 | + 6.1 
COU, Kivdcessccess 1,346 1,330 | 1,034.9 | 1,150.6 76.8 86.5 388,077 410,250 | 1,063.2 | 1,120.9 + 5.4 
TOtAr US... .5..,0:0.cany ee 8,886 | 7,762.4 8,114.2 92.4 91.3 | 2,730,218 | 2,904,139 | 7,480.0 | 7,934.8 | + 6.1 
ts ‘ ae et ER Rite Be 
* Data for new district not av ailable for 1955. 
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Legislative Outlook e e« e More vociferous critics . . . more anti-oil 


issues . . . more studies of oil and gas operations. 


Tue 85rH Concress could close 
the first session next summer having 
held more oil and gas investigations 
than any Congress in a comparable 
period of time. 

Many of the studies will have a 
‘get oil” flavor. Oil price rises are 
the reason, or the excuse, for some 
of the studies. However, natural gas, 
depletion provisions, oil imports and 
gasoline marketing are high on the 
list of matters up for attention. 

Before the session ends there will 
be talk—if not action—in Congress 
about public lands, Alaskan tide- 
lands, oil shale, coal to oil plants, 
mergers, antitrust, small business, pipe 
lines, tankers, National Petroleum 
Council, gas bill 
lobbying and the 
Oil Compact 
Commission. 

At the market- 


ing end, there will 


‘ 


be issues concern- 
ing “good faith” 
pricing, ‘‘fair 
trade” pricing, a 
“day-in-court” for 
dealers over lease 
cancellation, ex- 
clusive dealing in 
tires, batteries and 
accessories, di- 


vorcement and 





This, naturally, is but a partial list. 
Any way you look at it, this roster in- 
dicates a big year ahead for oil and 
gas. And, two years hence, when the 
85th Congress closes, laws could be 
passed, and policies started, of tre- 
mendous importance to the industry. 


Oil Prices. The oil price rises come 
at a time when the U. S. oil indus- 
try is producing and selling more 
crude oil than ever before, making 
more money, and saving the free 
world from catastrophe in the shut- 
down of transportation in the Middle 
East. Thus, the oil man should be 
high in general esteem. 

In Washington, at least, this is not 


“In returning the Harris-Fulbright natural gas bill to the 
84th Congress without my approval, | stated that legislation 
conforming to the basic objectives of that bill was needed. 


“Lam still of that opinion. 


“It is essential that consumers of natural gas be protected. 
We must endeavor to make sure that there will be continued 
exploration and development of adequate field supplies of 
gas, and that producers’ sales prices are arrived at com- 


This is what President Eisen- 
hower said about natural gas in 
his January 16 budget message. 


the case, The uproar over the 35-cent 
a barrel crude oil price increase was 
as loud as over any price increase in 
the history of the industry. This is de- 
spite the stark facts that the increase 
is the first in crude prices since mid- 
1953 and came after the sharpest in- 
crease in demand in recent history. 
House and Senate Small Business, 
Banking and Currency, Interior and 
Judiciary committees—eight in all— 
began looking into the price increases. 
Oil marketers, joined by independent 
oil refiners, spoke out in criticism of 
the crude price hike, partly because 
they had trouble in passing it on in 
the price of gasoline and fuel oil. De- 
partment of Justice started studying to 
see if there was 
“collusion” in the 
price increases. 
At the Capitol, 
Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) called the 
increase “rank op- 


portunism.” Sen. 
Margaret Chase 
Smith, (R-Maine) 
called for federal 
action to prevent 
a “price gouge” 
of consumers. Sen. 
William A. Pur- 
tell (R-Conn.) 


etitively. 
alcohol - gasoline P ok ps ane 
from grain “In this way, and with authority vested in the Federal Power said fuel oil users, 
. Commission to regulate interstate pipe lines as to the price at like natural gas 


Further, the 
whole operation of 
the oil lift for 
Europe, and steps 
for “self-sufficien- 
cy” for the future 
will be up for at- 
tention. 
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which gas may be charged as an item of cost in fixing their. 
rates, the price to the public will be fair. 


“Legislation freeing gas producers from public utility-type 
regulation is essential if the incentives to find and develop 
new supplies of gas are to be preserved and sales of gas to 
interstate markets are not to be discouraged to the detriment 
of both consumers and producers, as well as..the.national 


interest.” 


WORLD OIL « 


users, are “pay or 


? 


freeze” captives of 
the industry, and 
asked a price in- 
vestigation, 

Rep. Charles A. 
Vanik (D-Ohio) 
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Baash-Ross KELLYS 


are first choice because... 


Unusually accurate bore due to ‘Know How’’ and 
advanced machining techniques. 


Joints are ‘Hob Cut” to eliminate human error. 


Precise machining not only meets but exceeds AP! 
specifications. 


Each heat of steel checked for quality by separate 
test specimens 


High physicals insure inherent strength. 
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asked Congressional hearings and a 
study of the oil lift and price in- 
He blasted “greedy profit 
instead of “patriotism” by oil 


creases. 
taking” 
men. 
These are but examples of the criti- 
cism, and a dozen more could be 
turned up. There were, on the other 
hand, few good words in Congress 
about the price increases. Some think 


gine 
ye G 


hearings into the last oil price rises in 

Then, Rep. John E. Heselton 
(R-Mass.) picked up the idea that 
the Compact had something to do 
with it, When the compact was next 
up for extension, he tacked on an 
amendment to have the Justice De- 
partment look at compact operations. 
The Department will make a second 
report in the summer. 


“| don’t know whether it (the 27.5 percent rate) is proper or not. 
That figure was arrived at after long hearings and a great deal of 


here. 






out practically.” 


Later on, he said: 


President Eisenhower was aiming at 
oil men when he asked a “hold-the- 
line” on prices in his state of the 
union message in January. 

Add to the senators the criticism of 
segments of the industry, the public 
through the American Automobile As- 
sociation, and a study of possible “‘col- 
lusion” by the Department of Justice, 
and you see a four-way inquiry into 
oil prices under way at this time. 
Where it will end no one can tell. 

Aim of Congressional inquiries 
would be public hearings with kleig 
lights—and all the trappings—as oil 
men tell why they raised prices. The 
history of such doings is that oil often 
comes out with a black eye. Of more 
importance, inquiries like this often 
lay the seeds for action later on. Thus, 
some have thought of controlling 
prices of crude oil, just as natural gas 
is controlled. 

The current Interstate Oil Com- 
pact investigation by the Department 
of Justice stems, in part, from the 
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discussion on the subject and all sorts of evidence and proof and the 
Congress finally picked out that figure. That was done before we came 


“All | am saying is that | don’t think anybody in the world can te 
you whether 27’ or 275, or 27 and some other fraction is exact 
right. There have to be approximations to obtain a certain objectiv 
If you have a figure which works out to about a proper objective, th 
is about as close as you can come. | gave yo best an 





“| had no part in those proceedings. In the way the thing has worked 
out, our reserves of oil, our new development of oil in this country, 
which is continually more expensive, both searching for it and getting 
it after it is discovered, producing it, has just about kept pace over the 
past half dozen years or more with the consumption so that from a 
practical point of view it looks as though this thing was about working 























Oil for Europe. Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) called for a 
Senate Judiciary committee study both 
of the oil price rise and the operation 
of the Independent Refiners Associa- 
tion of America to ask for shipment 
of oil products to Europe, as well as 
crude oil. And, he asked for govern- 
ment control over the oil lift, instead 
of operation by the Middle East 
Emergency Committee composed of 
representatives of 15 oil companies. 
In answer, Department of Interior 
laid plans to add others to the MEEC. 
No doubt MEEC is headed for study 
by Congress, 


Natural Gas Bill. The chances for 
a natural gas bill may be better than 
50-50, but it could take until next year 
to get one passed by Congress. The 
bill the President vetoed with a blast 
at “arrogant lobbying” a year ago, 
took nearly two years to clear Con- 
gress. There is no sign of swifter ac- 
tion now. 
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Only reason for hoping for a new 
bill is the words of the President jp 
his budget message. “Legislation free. 
ing gas producers from public utility. 
type regulation is essential,” the Presi. 
dent said. But gas owned by pipe line 
companies must stay under federal 
controls. 

The President may have to push 
harder before a bill gets going and 
the Republicans in Congress may have 
to go to work. House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn indicated this in his com- 
ment on the President’s statement. In 
the last fight for a gas bill, Speaker 
Rayburn almost alone guided it 


through the House. 


The President’s statement marks 
the first time he has asked Congress 
specifically for a gas bill. During the 
past two years, he was silent. He first 
spoke when he vetoed the bill—while 
saying it was needed, 


Lobbying. An inquiry of natural 
gas bill lobbying got going under a 
special Senate committee, after the 
veto, At this time, the chairman, Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) after 
lengthy hearings, says he finds no 
“body of evidence” indicating im- 
proper activity. He is studying further, 
he said. Yet two lawyers received sus- 
pended sentences and fines for their 
activities, 


Depletion. The depletion provision 
for oil and gas production probably 
is safe from successful assault with the 
view of Secretary Humphrey. In com- 
ing out for the depletion of the 
present level, he virtually kills off the 
efforts of Sen. John J. Williams, (R- 
Del.) and others, who want it slashed 
to 15 percent. 


Years ago President Truman had 7 
asked Congress to cut it back to 15 
percent, but failed. Humphrey is the) 


first secretary of the treasury in years 


to stand up for 27.5 percent. Mean- © 


while, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, backed by the Chamber of 
Commerce in Colorado, is striking for 
27.5 percent depletion for oil shale, 
against the day of commercial produc- 
tion “some years off.” Union faces an 
uphill battle. And one farm group is 
out for 27.5 percent for new crops and 
new uses for crops for certain farmers. 


Other Taxes. There may be tax re- 
lief in small ways for segments of oil. 
A House Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee wants to end the transporta- 
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tion tax on oil pipe lines which are 
part of an oil plant. 

Refunds of the federal taxes paid 
on gasoline lost by disaster declared 
by the President are winning support. 

Gasoline marketers want gasoline 
evaporation credit on the 3 cent tax. 

Oil jobbers are out for a change so 
they will pay the federal excise tax 
when they sell the gasoline instead of 
when they buy it. The oil pipe line 
and disaster credits have a chance, 
but the others face uphill battles. 


Oil Imports. The oil imports scrap is 
likely to be as lively as ever in the 
coming year. Strategy of the U. S. 
producers is to urge the government 
to act now to enforce the policy that 
imports of crude should hold to the 
1954 ratio. The U,. S. was about to 
crack down when the Suez Canal was 
closed. Then, action was suspended. 

Now, with oil imports continuing at 
a higher level than expected, domestic 
producers want action at once. If this 
is not forthcoming, they plan to go to 
Congress for a stiffer law. In the up- 
set in world oil shipments, they see 
the seeds of future trouble. When the 
Suez Canal gets back into operation, 
they see crude imports higher than 
ever before. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion. The Oil Compact study by the 
Department of Justice is due to turn 
up a report this summer as to whether 
the Compact is operated to affect 
crude oil prices. Congress ordered an 
annual report on this in 1955. The 
forthcoming report will be the first of 
substance. 

Last summer, the Department of 
Justice said it had not the time or the 
money to complete the job, Victor 
Hansen, head of the antitrust division, 
says he is looking at oil companies, 
not the states, in the study. 

Unlike a year ago, the Justice De- 
partment is not asking a huge fund 
for the study, Turned down on a 
$900,000 request for the study a year 
ago, it could use this as an excuse to 
straddle the issue. The Justice Depart- 
ment hesitates to say the compact is 
good, for then it will be barred from 
antitrust action later; and if it says 
the compact is bad it will have to act. 


Pipe Line. Oil pipe lines will be in 
the news, as U. S. producers press for 
more oil lines from West Texas— 
going both East and West. They also 
want other lines built. 
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One member of the Federal Power 
Commission wants legislation to put 
both oil and gas pipe lines under a 
single government agency. He also 
suggests the FPC be empowered to set 
“safety standards” for gas lines, and 
that oil pipe lines obtain advance per- 
mission to build. 

There’s little steam in this three- 
point drive at the moment. Otherwise, 
this may be the year pipe lines for 
carrying water get a boost, with In- 
terior Department officials and mem- 
bers of Congress talking up financial 
aid in this direction. Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation is to get an 
FPC decision on its plan to carry oil 
through the Little Big Inch line. 


Other Matters. There is a strong 
drive on for laws to make it tougher 
for one company to buy another. Most 
likely to pass is one requiring advance 
notice to the government. 

Antitrust legislation is being pushed. 
A number of bills to aid small busi- 
ness are in, and one or more will be 
passed. 

National Petroleum Council is the 
target of a bill of Rep. Emmanuel 
Celler (D-N. Y.). The bill would 
make government advisory groups con- 
form to Justice Department standards. 
This means NPC would have to give 
up its industry chairman and other 
freedoms. 

Coal to oil plants, and shale to oil 
plants may seek government aid, per- 
haps riding on the “self-sufficiency” in 
oil drive stemming from the Middle 
East trouble. Tanker studies are on, 
and steps to get more built will be 
considered by Congress. Alaskan tide- 
lands may be opened up for oil de- 
velopment under specific legislation. 

The Congress is likely to pass legis- 
lation requiring the military to obtain 
Congressional approval before with- 
drawing areas from the public domain. 
But the drive for a subsidy to turn 
corn and wheat into alcohol for blend- 
ing with gasoline has an uphill fight. 


Gasoline Prices. Marketing may 
come in for more attention than any 
other segment. This is because a num- 
ber of House and Senate members are 
out to show they are for small busi- 
ness, including gasoline dealers. 
Chances are excellent for passage of 
H. R. 11, the “good faith” pricing bill, 
to overturn court findings in the case 
of Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

If passed, the measure would forbid 
a company to lower the price to one 








wholesaler or retailer unless the same 
price is offered to all of them. At 
present, such price cutting is allowed 
if done to meet bona fide competition, 

Within the oil industry, there is g 
tremendous feeling about the bill, with 
refiners vigorously opposed, the job. 
bers or wholesalers split, and most 
dealers for the measure. 

Also, a full scale hearing is shaping 
up on price wars and other problems 
of dealers by a House Small Business 
Subcommittee under Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.). He has hired a 
top notch lawyer, Joseph Nellis, to 
work up facts for the hearings, prob- 
ably to be held in March or April. 

Out of the hearings may come sup- 
port for one or more of Roosevelt's 
bills designed to give dealers a “day- 
in-court” when their leases are can- 
celed; to forbid oil refiners from own- 
ing gasoline stations or selling at re- 
tail; to forbid refiners to take com- 
missions on sales of tires, batteries and 
accessories sold at gasoline stations; 
and to make it easier and more re- 
warding for a gasoline dealer to sue 
his supplier, 

The oil price rises are having an 
effect on all matters up for study by 
Congress. Thus, a Congress that dis- 
approves a price rise for crude oil, is 
less likely to go for a natural gas bill 
that may put more money into the 
pockets of oil men. 

Similarly, the price rise makes it 
that much harder for oil producers to 
win approval of curbs on oil imports. 
As a result, the outcome of the oil 
price inquiries may have much to do 
with what happens on other oil mat- 
ters. 

The executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, as well as Congress, will be 
active in the petroleum field. The De- 
partment of Justice has several major 
antitrust actions in the courts on 
prices and other matters, and they will 
be pushed. Others are under study. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
moving in the field of gasoline prices. 
Office of Oil and Gas of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior may make major 
changes in the oil lift to Europe. The 
over-all Middle East program of the 
President is of vital importance to oil 
men in the-U. S., just as in the Mid- 
dle East. Questions of war and peace 
are up. 

Finally, the day when the Suez Ca- 
nal opens up again may call for oil 
industry adjustments no smaller than 
those which arose when the canal was 
closed. 
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Creative bpstking represents fnore tham~an_interest “ing 
your problent. ‘Te begins. with asdetailed knowlédy 
coriditions/suchas-ower alfowabless stopped pumps. 
And from this knowledge“ot the, oilman’s”problems, 


\P a afound work to help i is laid. 


/ 
Creative banking _works for, you. Creative banking ynégns f finanei 8 


flexible ehough to help you when help is needed ; flexible / 
enough=to_meet changing ‘conditions as they Ee S a 

It means no hard and fast rules to hamper-sound fisiancial p] 
and _assistance._Creative-banking at The National Bony 

of Commerce gives you the financial help you “need, / 


_ 
rather than imposing a financial burden? 


a 


. j er 
The experience and “résources of The National Bank of “Commerce 


of Houston are now being used in Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, .. 


Texas, Lovisiana, and Mississippi. 1 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF \ . 
Py i Va 7 a 

: a “a> f ) 

OF aw N Cul Building — 712 Main Street, Houston, F erie 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT RANCE CORPORATION 
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U. S. OIL AND GAS USING UNITS UNDERGO RAPID GROWTH 
(Number of Units in Operation at End of Year) 
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1956 


Oil and Gas Using Units... 


Rise to new all-time peak in past year, presaging higher 


oil and gas consumption during 1957. 


Tue Unrrep Srates entered 1957 
with a record number of oil and gas 
consuming units in operation, The 
of homes, motor vehicles, 
farm tractors, and railroad locomo- 
tives using oil and gas will be at an 
all-time peak in 1957. Therefore, 
more oil and gas is expected to be 
consumed than ever before. 


number 


It is significant that the rate of 
growth showed relatively little change 
from the high level that has prevailed 
in recent years. All signs indicate ad- 
ditional growth will take place during 
1957. 


Motor Vehicles in the U. S. rose to 
a new peak of 65.3 million at the 
end of 1956. This represented a gain 
of 2.5 million during the past year, 
compared with a gain of 4.2 million 
during 1955. These figures are for 
all types of motor vehicles, passenger 
cars, trucks and buses. 
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There has been a very sharp growth 
in number of U. S. motor vehicles 
during recent years. The 65.3 million 
at the end of 1955 was 16.1 million 
more than five years age, or almost 


one-third greater. The number of 
motor vehicles has almost doubled in 
the last 10 years, currently being 30.9 
million above the 34.4 million in 
operation at the end of 1956. 


Natural Gas Customers have un- 
dergone an especially sharp growth 
in the U. S. during recent years. At 
the end of 1956 there were 26.2 mil- 
lion natural gas customers, a gain of 
2.4 million over the previous year. 
This was a much greater rate of 
growth than during 1955, when there 
were 1.7 million new natural gas cus- 
tomers. 

Five years ago there were only 15.0 
million natural gas customers in the 
U. S., 11.2 million less than today. 
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Thousands of —=* 
RAILROAD DIESELS 


1946 | 
1950 | 
1955 | 


BRAT 


million natural 


Residential customers make up the? 
customers. In| 
totaling 24.1 million at the end of) 
1956, residential gas customers rose 
10 percent from the 21.9 million at 


bulk of natural gas 


the end of 1955. 


Home Oil Burners climbed to a new 


peak of 8.7 million at the end of - 


1956. This was half a million more 
than a year ago, the smallest rate of 
growth in years. Five years ago there 
were only 5.1 million home burners, 
while 10 years ago there were but 
2.8 million. 


Farm Tractors advanced to a total 
of 4.5 million by the end of 1956. 
This was an increase of only 100,000 
from a year ago, while 1955 had re- 
corded a gain of 150,000. Ten years 
ago there were only 2.6 million farm 
tractors in the U. S., and five years 
ago there were but 3.7 million. 


Railroad Diesel Locomotives 
reached a new peak of 26.0 million 
at the end of 1956, compared with 
24.9 million a year before. Ten years 
ago there were only 4.4 million rail- 
road locomotives, 
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Ten years ago there were but 9.5) 
gas customers, 16.8) 
million fewer than at the end of 1956, 



































Another Good Gear on the Way 


Here’s a piece of work that is 
destined to become a transmission 
gear. The machinist has found it 
easy going because of the highly 
dependable blank he’s using. Right 
from the start, he has had smooth 
sailing. 

The blank was made by Beth- 
lehem’s forging-and-rolling process, 
a method of manufacture that is 
unique. By combining both forging 
and rolling in a single operation, 
this process imparts uniform density 


and smooth, regular grain flow. As 
a result, the metal cuts away cleanly 
and fast, and there is no hidden 
trouble to plague the machinist. 

This is important. But even 
more important is strength. In Beth- 
lehem blanks, there’s strength in 
abundance—the strength and sound- 
ness essential for gears, crane wheels, 
sheaves, flywheels, and other cir- 
cular products. 

These sturdy steel blanks can 


be furnished in sizes to 46 in. OD, 


so there’s a wide range of choice. 
There’s also available an excellent 
variety of sections. 

For full details, we suggest you 
call our nearest sales office—or write 
for Booklet 216, which contains 
more than 80 photographs and a 
wealth of helpful information. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA, 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 


by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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SIMPLIFIES SUCCESSFUL TESTING 


WITH HALLIBURTON’S 


HYDRO-SPRING 


TESTER 


For a successful test with minimum down-time, 
Halliburton’s smooth-working team of testing tools 
gets reliable results and provides for fast round trips 
and minimizes excessive strains on rig and equipment. 
Every tool in the Halliburton string is designed to give 
you dependable accuracy and important time and 
money saving advantages: 1. Faster make-up because 
tools are properly integrated to provide a compact 
string for the specific job. 2. Faster, easier running in, 
with greater protection to the well and the string. 
3. Simple operation with provision for controlled oper- 
ation of each tool in proper sequence, using hydrostatic 
pressure to fullest advantage where possible for setting 
packer and opening and closing valves. 4. Quick, easy 
access to recording instruments without waiting to 
unmake joints. 5. More accurate tests with fewer mis- 
runs because formation is better protected from surge 
pressures or other damage as string is run in. 


Contributing to these important advantages is the 
Halliburton Hydro-Spring Tester —a combination of 
a Locked Open By-Pass and Tester, with a By-Pass 
valve that does not close until weight is applied to set 
the packer...and a Tester valve that opens after a 
time interval following the closing of the By-Pass 
valve. This time interval makes possible the accurate 
reading of the initial hydrostatic mud weight. 


TIMED PRECISION 


















The simple design, rugged con- 
struction and easy, automatic 
operation of the Hydro-Spring 
Tester is typical of every testing 
tool in the Halliburton Testing 
String. It’s just one of the many 
reasons why Halliburton is best 
for your drill stem test... best 
for your well... for accuracy... 
and for dependability. Investi- 
gate before you invest in a test. 
Call the local or district office or 
write the Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Company, Duncan, 
Oklahoma. 


ASK FOR THE ‘‘FORMATION TESTING” BULLETIN 


HALLI BU RTON TESTING SERVICE 


23 3 S$ €o..V §-6°8 


120 For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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U. S. Wildcatting Forecast... 


A record of 12,911 wildcats due to be drilled in 1957. 


U. S. wILpcaTTING activity is ex- 
pected to set new records in 1957, 
continuing a yearly upward trend 
that has existed since the end of 
World War II. According to Wor.Lp 
Om estimates, 12,911 wildcats will be 
drilled this year, This would be 2.7 
percent more than the 12,574 wild- 
cats completed during 1956. 

In an intensive effort to find new 
producing sources, U. S. wildcat drill- 
ing has been more than doubled in 
the past ten years. Only 4983 wild- 
cats were completed in 1947. The 
12,574 wildcats completed in 1956 
compared with the completion of 11,- 
601 wildcat tests during 1955. 
Fewer Are Productive. Although 
the number of wildcats drilled in 1956 
was 973 more than in 1955, the num- 
ber of productive wildcats declined 
slightly. Productive wildcats in 1956 


Forecast of Wildcat Tests to Be Drilled 









































in 1957 
Forecast | Drilled 

or In % Diff 

STATE or DISTRICT 1957 1956 | °56-’57 
Alabama........ pepe 30 | 27 | + 11.1 
Arizona ; sanen 8 7] + 143 
Arkansas ys 175 151 | + 15.9 
California. . . neta 290 293 — 10 
Colorado. sent 725 695 + 43 
Florida ? 15 14) + 7.1 
Illinois — 950 959; — 0.9 
Indiana 200 184 | + 8.7 
Kansas ‘ aw : 1,250 1,213 | + 3.1 
Kentucky. .. : 145 140} + 3.6 
Louisiana. . 785 678 | + 15.8 
North Louisiana . 240 230} + 4.3 
South Louisiana : 545 448 | + 21.7 

1 Gulf of Mexico 110 70 | + 57.1 
Michigan...... 185 159 | + 16.3 
Mississippi .. ‘ i 265 205 | + 29.2 
Missouri... .. 4 15 14) — 63 
Montana....... aad 185 207 — 10.6 
Nebraska eel ‘ 375 27 | — 12.2 
New Mexico........ 310 284; + 9.2 
New York ; 5 

North Dakota... . cae 100 84 | + 19.0 
Ohio ie a ae eral 10 3 | +233.3 
Oklahoma ces er 800 814; — O01 
Pennsylvania. .... 15 9/| + 66.6 
South Dakota....... : 28 20 | + 40.0 
Texas ; 5,575 5,546 | + 0.5 
Dist. 1: South Central. . 525 575 | — 8.7 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf...... 285 77| + 2.9 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf ws 485 489; — 0.8 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W... 495 506 | — 2.2 
Dist. 5 & 6: East nee 410 382 + 7.3 
Dist. 7-B & 9: North. . 2,350 2,322 | + 1.2 
Dist. 7-C & 8: West...... 860 855 | + 0.6 
Dist. 10: Panhandle. . 165 140 | + 17.9 
Utah... Kathe 130 92 | + 41.3 
West Virginia....... : 35 31} + 12.9 
Wyoming Pett a 255 272 | — 6.3 
Other States*. ss ee 50 44) + 13.6 
Total United States...| 12,911 | 12,574] + 2.7 








_* Other States include Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia and Washington. 

1Gulf of Mexico wells are included in South Louisiana 
figures. 
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totaled 1460, in contrast with 1444 
during 1955. 

Consequently, the number of dry 
wildcats drilled rose to a new peak 
of 11,150 during 1956. This was in 
contrast with 10,157 during 1955, 
and only 8972 in 1955. Ten years ago 
the industry completed only 4407 dry 
wildcats. 


Texas will lead in wildcat activity 














during 1957. Almost half of the na- 
tion’s wildcat activity is expected to 
occur in Texas. A total of 5575 wild- 
cats is forecast for Texas in 1957. 
However, this is only 29 more than 
the number completed in 1956. 

North and North Central Texas 
(District 7-B and 9) are seen as ac- 
counting for 2350 wildcats in 1957, 
close to half of the state’s total. How- 
ever, this is only 18 more than com- 
pleted in this region during the pre- 
vious year. 
Louisiana wildcatting is expected 
to show a large gain. It is forecast 
that 785 wildcats will be completed 





U. S. WILDCAT DRILLING HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED 








SINCE 1947 
YEAR PRODUCTIVE DRY HOLES Panty I 
1947 546 @ 4407; 4,983 
1950 1,015 @ 6876 | 7,891 
1952 1,267 i ears 10,239 
1955 1,444 7 eee 11,601 
1956 1,424 i eae se — 12,574 
1957 14600 [i 12,911 
Est. 

















TEXAS WILL LEAD OTHER U. S. AREAS IN 
WILDCAT DRILLING DURING 1957 
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With a Totco Recorder you 
have simplicity of operation, 
sustained accuracy in 
recording, and durability. 
What's more, these famous 
instruments are constantly 
being modified and 
improved. You can depend 
on your Totco even in the 
deepest, hottest wells. 

Be sure you know, use Totco! 


Technical Oil Tool Corporation e 1057 North La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 38, California 


Exclusive Distributors: California—The Republic Supply Co. of California; Domestic—The Continental 
Supply Company; Canada—Oil Well Supply Company; Export—Lucey Export Corp., New York City 


122 For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. WORLD OIL « February 15, 1957 
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in the state in 1957, which would be Utah is another area where wild- pected to receive increased wildcat 
{5.8 percent more than the 678 com- __ catting is expected to show a substan- drilling this year. Montana and Ne- 
pleted last year. Most of this increase tial increase. It is forecast that 130 braska, on the other hand, are seen 
is expected in South Louisiana, where wildcat tests will be drilled in Utah as experiencing less wildcatting than 
545 wildcats are predicted in contrast during 1957, an increase of 41.3 per- in 1956. 
with 448 last year. Included in the cent over the 92 drilled in 1956. - Kansas is second in wildcatting ac- 
later figures are 110 wildcats in the Colorado, Wyoming, North Da- tivity to Texas. Last year the state 
Gulf of Mexico during 1957, com- kota, South Dakota, and Arizona are had 1213 wildcats completed and is 
pared with 70 in 1956. other Rocky Mountain states ex- expected to boost this to 1250 in 1957. 
Results of Wildcat Drilling in U. S., by Years 
PRODUCTIVE WILDCATS 
OIL DISTILLATE GAS TOTAL PRODUCTIVE DRY WILDCATS TOTAL WILDCATS 
0 ——— ——, — 
y u Avge. Avge. Avée. Avge. Avge. Avge. 
i on fEAR No. | Footage |Depth} No. | Footage |Depth}] No. | Footage |Depth] No. | Footage |Depth] No. | Footage |Depth| No. | Footage | Depth 
, 1937 theses 203| 831,123] 4094 3| 19,377] 6459] 33]  —77,389| 2345) 239) 927,889] 3882) 1,943| 7,173,550) 3692] 2,182] 8,101,439] 3713 
1938 keeeoaieee 229| 944,455) 4124 4| 23,657| 59141 31] —102,440| 3305] 264| 1,070,552) 4055) 2.179| 7,012,901| 3218] 2.443} 8,083,453] 3309 
oasis cgudaaet 224| 782,289] 3492 1| 7,999] 7999] 33] 103,450] 3135) 258| 893,738] 3464] 2,488| 7,764,816] 3121] 2.746] 8,658,554| 3153 
1940 radi 262}  957,167| 3653 2} 12,792} 6396] 46] 122,439] 2662) 310) 1,002,398) 3524] 2.672} 8,649,828] 3237] 2,082] 9,742,226) 3267 
l......cccscceceseseee-f 301] 1,165,966] 3874 3| 23,505] 7835]  58| 177,974] 3060) 362| 1,367,445 9,651,013| 3167] 3,409] 11,018,458} 3232 
1942 HOLY (Hw 288} 1,199,382] 4165] 13| 121,620] 9355] 48| 167,428] 3488) 349| 1,488,430 9,320,691| 3515] 3,001] 10,809,121] 3602 
us iat ie dae 276) 1,282,306] 4405) 15) 140,564) 9871} 56] 212,814) 3 347| 1,585,774 10,702,429] 3627] 3,298) 12,288,203] 3726 
i4............ s,s...) 326} 1,422,250] 4363] 32] 250,228 102} 417.944] 4097] 460] 2,090,422 13,470,846| 3933] 3,885) 15,561,268} 4005 
y ede 317| 1,503,763 4744] 30] 269,915 3097] 113 486,529} 4306] 460) 2,260,207 14,504,642} 4161] 3,946) 16,764,849] 4249 
EERE PS 308] 1,359,787; 4415]  20| 264,441; 9119] 75] 272,564] 3634] 412] 1,896,792 14,399,824 3760] 4,242) 16,296,616] 3842 
(M7............... 2... 436} 159993100] 4585] 44! 352,691] 8016] 96} 403,038] 4198] 576] 2,754,829 17,068,382| 3873] 4,983] 19,823,211] 3978 
RN aeee 610| 2,760,127} 4525] 70} 626,026] 8943] 112| 514,990] 4508] 792| 3,901,143 22'227,790| 3957] 6,410] 26,128,933] 4076 
d ER be "| 668} 3,027,759] 4533} 69] 644,454) 9340] 130]  626,058| 4816] 867| 4,298,271 22,044,695| 3728] 6,781| 26,342,966] 3885 
1 RG 811| 3,607,484| 4448 7| 572,807; 8549] 137| 679,851| 4962) 1,015| 4,860,142 25,882,014| 3764] 7,891] 30,742,156] 3896 
e REPEAT 992} 4,767,425) 4806] 62) 564,243) 9101] 172)  937,257| 5449} 1,226] 6,268,925 34,526,359] 4037] 9,778| 40,795,284) 4172 
I ac. ccannasbna 982} 4.751.818 4839] 111| 1,038,256] 9354] 174) 924,735| 5315] 1,267| 6,714,809 39,430,757| 4395) 10,239| 46,145,566] 4507 
RRR NC 1,062| 5,322,266] 5012] 97] 833,326, 8591] 259| 1,326,976] 5123) 1,418] 7,482,568 25| 41,551,971| 4456) 10,743| 49,034,539] 4564 
eae RE 1,056} 5,525,392) 5232] 118|  997,846| 8456] 260] 1,384,545| 5325) 1,434| 7,907,783 42,227,607| 4499] 10,821| 50,135,390] 4633 
Ns. :n450icecad gia 1,085] 5,625,626] 5185] 123] 1,087,452| 8841] 236] 1,163,846] 4932] 1,444] 7,876,924 47,707,546| 4697] 11,601) 55,584,470! 4791 
, W88. 2022s ci secs 2] 14085) 6,786,650) 5438] 110) 1,042,679) 9470) 259 1,542,749] 5957) 1,424] 8,322,078 50,088,586, 4492] 12'574| 58,410,664| 4645 
. | 
Results of Wildcat Drilling in U. S. in 1956, by States 
PRODUCTIVE WILDCATS 
OIL DISTILLATE GAS TOTAL PRODUCTIVE DRY WILDCATS TOTAL WILDCATS 
Avge. | Avge. Avge. Avge. Avge. Avge. 
STATE or DISTRICT No. | Footage |Depth}] No. | Footage | Depth No. | Footage |Depth}] No. | Footage |Depth] No. | Footage |Depth| No. | Footage |Depth 
SESE ey RRR: Gs Ga Bees. se 2 6,880) 6,880| 34 25} 130,049) 5202] 27] 136,929) 5071 
eee Discos baosasegeaiade «.< Pssmcsncroeel 2} 11,548) 11,548] 5774 5| 10,500) 21 7| 22,048] 3150 
ig at tak ii] 38,500) 3500). 07.2 )2 22222222: em © 4) 20,427 58,927| 3928] 136]  499,747| 3675] 151| 558,674) 3700 
cs anackas se 13] 7,791| 5084)... 7] 42,683 120,474] 6024] 273] 1,306,010] 4784) 293) 1,426,484) 4869 
Rpt 26| 153,945| 5921 i 5,920} 5020) 14) 71,950 231,815} 5654) 654| 3,265,185) 4993] 695| 3,497,000] 5032 
ss gapnegneneeeeiene Gets Hane See OUR BP es 8 Fe mad Roem: Sas Giles. i ee 14] ° 94,819] 6773] 14 4,819| 6773 
Sa Sent Sey ie ere See Sere eects ee Ae es Saye OS BEES ee oe 7 30,149} 4307 7 30, 4307 
Rr NEN aati y EN SE OR Bie? BNE pS: PPE, Ree 1 4,528} 452 1 8| 4528 
CR. Loosen 17] 38,193)" 2070} oof ree i 1,100 36,293 941} 2,033,921| 2161] 959] 2,070,214) 2159 
RR TTR eae: 6} 10,674] 1770)......|.......... fag Dk 10,674 178| 288,776, 1622) 184 , 1627 
| ASAP Se: 150| 566,188) 3775]......|.......... ie 4i| 207,473 773,661 1,022| 3,959,350) 3874] 1,213] 4,733,011] 3902 
Kentucky...........-+00 10} 225000) 2200)... |... RNG. Paes BRERA: 22/000 130| 170,649} 1313) 140 '649| 1376 
Louisiana............-- 50|  525,620| 10512} 31; 400,062| 12905] 20) 213,154 1,138,836 577| 5,275,304| 9143] 678| 6,414,140} 9460 
North Louisiana......... 13} 68,006} 5231 3| 30,853) 10284 2 8,454) 4227] 18] 107,313 212| 1,102,912} 5202] 230) 1,210,225] 5262 
South Louisiana......... a 457,614| 12368] — 28|369,209| 13186] 18} 204,700) 11372] 83] 1,031,523 365| 4,172,392 5,203,915) 11616 
ep: See ao wma weet... .c ok 2} 6,680 | 3340) 7] 24,358 152| 430,805 455,163} 2863 
Mississippi...........-... 12} 85,216} 7101 2°" ” 22,141] in07i]...... Ba a ie Ses 14] 107,357 191| 1,405,883 1,513,240} 7382 
SE Snsacenbands ~ ae «Rees Ce Pe beh mee wre eed Eg ome 16| ' 22,696 22;696| 1419 
IS. oncuccendses fol" ee,4io) 7300). .0 202422222 2 6,687| 3344) ii)" ” 73,106 196| 887,260 960,366] 4639 
Nebraska.............. aij 243,696) 80491......|.........-]....-- oe 5,740] 574 42| 249,376 385| 2,150,252 2,399,628) 5620 
Nevada Sipe ae Pays, TS a ees, Wes Pease Sis Yee Ee ee Sea (era 4 19,210 ,210} 4803 
New Mexico............. 44] ” 325,523) 7398) °""°2|"""" 17,561) 8780 i 3,590) 3590)" 47| | 346,674 237| 1,077,633 1,424,307] 5015 
ee: PRS oy nite. SRE Mee - PP PE ere ee Serr SEA POE Mey oe ee: ep pete 
North Dakota........... 10)" 75,601) 7860).022..f.. cc ooc.. ie icasosnden 75,691 74| 396,674 472,365) 5623 
Ohio ppeaeeenepe tan iteier: Sep aah Ba Ke es ‘deh okie! KY 13,925 13,925} 4642 
Oklahoma...........--.. 103°" 508,255) 4935] 16) «111,550)......] 33) 195,451] 50% 815,265 662} 2,850,471 3,665,736] 4503 
NS oa i er en ery EERE PREPS, ae re Pes ald Re RPA SRE 1 12, 12, 12880 
Pennsylvania,......... iit bakes beeen a ae BE an 8 60,339 60,339 1 3,993 64,332; 7148 
South Dakota........--. re Pay. ee |e Hae ee <i ie ae ps ot eeeae aawoea gens bee seen 20 69,164 69,164 
 cdhsscrdnectassd ‘eee ee er Cee ETS eens PTET ete CB 39, 39, 1310 
OR gas oe 532| 2,901,428] 5454) 56)" 474,069) 8466) 97) 580,249 3,955,746 4,861| 22,018,613 25,974,359 
Dist. 1: 8. Central........ 23} 89,284 3882]  1/ 11,060) 11 6| 55,180 155,524 545| 1,508,566 664,090| 2804 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf. . 14] ® 84,710! 6051 9} 68,985} 766 9} 39,103 192,798 245| 1,508,692 1,701,490| 6143 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf... 20| ” 184,630) 9232) 13] 135,000] 10385] 6] 46,857 366,487 450| 3,575,827 3,942,314 
Dist. 4: L-GultS.W.....| 24) 116.261; 4844] 211 154,935] 7378] 20| 100,101 371,297 441| 2,377,439 2,748,736] 5432 
Dist. 5: East Central. . vet dae ae ee Pe 8 RE! Cre PP ee: ed TL 146} 612, 612,596) 4196 
Dist. 5: Northeast... 14)” 84,474) 6034 i 9,716] 9716) 4) | 26,243 120,433 217| 1,182,470 1,302,903 1 
Dist. 7-B: North Central..] 159] 598,234) 3762)......]..........J...0.. 17} 74,719 672,953 987| 3,306, 3,979,848 
Dist. 7-C: West Central. . 48] 269,501) 5615)......|...... MP EYE 5| 26,335 : 276| 1,257,574 1,553,410) 4722 
ty Ssegprenmes 103|  837,867| 8135 3} ” 36,766) 12255] 3] 15,630 890,263 417| 2,635, 3,525,600} 6703 
Dist. 9: North.......... 106] 460,754) 4347 2 9,540| 4770) 8| 42,282 512,576 1,043| 3,387,426 3,900,002 
Dist. 10: Panhandle... . 21} 175,713} 8367 6| 48,067} S011} 19) 153,799 377,579 94) 665,791 1,043,370| 7453 
eat eemgerer 6] 36,620| 5038)......|..........feeeee. 3} 13,213| 44041 9| 48,842 83 349,613 398,455] 4331 
NE Ce eS Ee eR SER eee ye sd TPOOP Spee pe ei SENT 1 7,493 7,493) 7493 
I Re: SR 2 ; inh soba 16 63,832) 3 16 63,832} 3 15 72,087| 4 3 135,919) 4384 
Wyoming................. 10) 47,264) 4726 2)" ” 11,367} 5684 5) 31,753, 6351] 17 -90,384) 5317] 255] 1,191,647) 4673] 272) (1,282,081) 4713 
U.S. Total, 1956...... 1,055 5,736,650 5438] 110} 1,042,679 9479] 269) 1,542,749) 5957 1,424| 8,322,078| 5844] 11,150] 50,088,586] 4492] 12,574) 58,410,664) 4645 
More tables on Page 124 
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Ratio of Wildcatting to All Drilling and Proportion of Wildcats Discovering New Fields, by Years, 1937-1956 
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PRODUCTIVE WILDCATS 
Total New TOTAL WILDCATS TOTAL OIL GAS & DISTILLATE 
Wells — ———_— ee may ee ———.. 

Drilled Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
for Oil of All Dry of All of All of All 

YEAR or Gas* Number | Wells Wildcats Number Wildcats Number Wildcats Number Wildcats 
1937... 32,474 2,182 6.7 1,943 239 11.0 203 9.3 36 1.6 
1938. L.} 27.764 2.443 8.8 2:179 264 10.8 229 9.4 35 14 
1939 26,654 2746 10.3 2/488 258 9.4 224 8.2 34 1.2 
1940 29,161 2.982 10.2 2,672 310 10.4 262 8.8 48 1.6 

——__—_— — ry  —|— — Re 
1941 ‘ oes 30,149 3,409 11.3 3,047 362 10.6 301 8.8 61 18 
1942 ‘ os 19,729 3,001 15,2 2,652 349 11.6 288 9.6 61 2.0 
1943 ‘a 18,641 3,298 17.7 2,951 347 10.5 276 8.4 71 2.1 
be deeds eee 23,733 3,885 16.4 3,425 460 11.8 326 8.4 134 3.4 
1945 ‘ 24,482 3,946 16.1 3,486 460 11.7 317 8.1 143 3.6 
— one 28,145 4.22 | 15.1 3,830 412 9.7 308 7.3 104 2.5 
1947 reer 31,084 4,983 | 16.0 4,407 576 11.6 436 8.8 140 2.8 
1948. * . 37,448 6,410 17.1 5,618 792 12.4 610 9.5 182 2.9 
1949 ; vee 37,812 6,781 17.9 5,914 867 12.8 668 9.9 199 2.9 
1950 eats 42,173 7,891 18.7 6,876 1,015 12.9 811 10.3 204 2.6 
RARE py 9,77 21.3 8,552 1,226 12.5 992 10.1 234 2.5 
eager 45,275 10,239 22.6 8,972 1,267 12.4 982 9.6 285 2.8 
1953... or 48,242 10,743 22.3 9,325 1,418 13.2 1,062 9.9 356 3.3 
a6 cepa akheed 51,419 10,821 21.0 9,387 1,434 13.3 1,056 9.8 378 3.5 
Bs bo60 sesvcee 55,207 11,601 21.0 10,157 1,444 12.4 1,085 9.3 359 3.1 
~ 1956 , coe memes 57,170 12,574 | 22.0 11,150 1,424 11.3 1,055 8.4 369 2.9 
i 



































* Not including service wells. 


Ratio of Wildcatting to All Drilling and Proportion of Wildcats Discovering New Fields, by States, 1937-1956 








































































































NINETEEN YEARS, 1937-1955 YEAR, 1956 
WILDCAT WELLS WILDCAT WELLS 
Total TOTAL PRODUCTIVE Total TOTAL PRODUCTIVE 
New New 
Wells Wells 
Drilled Percent Percent Drilled Percent Percent 
for Oil of All of All for Oil of All of All 
STATE or DISTRICT or Gas! | Number Wells Dry Number | Wildcats | or Gas' | Number Wells Dry Number | Wildcats 
Ce oo ch a4 ee el 611 431 70.5 424 7 1.6 90 27 30.0 25 2 74 
ON Se ee 68 68 100.0 65 3 4.4 7 7 100.0 5 2 28.6 
0 EEE OPP 6,319 1,498 23.7 1,374 124 8.2 1,025 151 14.7 136 15 9.9 
Pe ¢iccieecoees 35,208 4,988 14.1 4,700 288 5.7 2,198 293 13.3 273 20 6.8 
CS 6 6k: sare 6 cacweond 5,347 2,471 46.2 2,228 243 9.8 1,265 695 54.9 654 41 5.9 
DSS owereeceveseee 259 240 92.6 238 2 0.8 14 14 100.0 ERC Wise aadaa sada 
iu tran~«dtheeuee 65 65 100.0 | ree ens 7 7 100.0 _ 3 eee ° 
Sa a 20 20 100.0 19 1 5.0 1 1 100.0 1 ; a 
SSP ere 48,301 10,066 20.8 9,517 549 5.4 3,643 959 26.3 941 18 1.9 
Indiana. .... a wedebaesle 13,554 3,981 29.3 3,651 330 8.2 698 184 26.4 178 6 3.4 
Mh echewaweteent 23 23 100.0 Re Gee ee ee ee ee eee ee Fe Se ; We 
Kansas. . it Rkéendahen 52,852 10,328 19.5 8,728 1,600 15.4 4,551 1,213 26.7 1,022 191 15.7 
Po ccnadcduvkess 20,591 2,057 9.9 1,829 228 11.0 1,856 140 7.5 130 10 7.1 
Louisiana Janddenani 35,812 5,041 27.0 4,333 708 14.0 3,801 678 17.8 577 101 14.9 
North Louisiana. .... 18,636 2,565 13.7 2,367 198 7.7 1,651 230 13.9 212 18 78 
South Louisiana....... 17,176 2,476 14.4 1,966 510 20.5 2,150 448 20.8 365 83 18.5 
Maryland...... chk bone 109 13 11.9 10 | a A 7 ee oR fers | Cera eeu 
a ccekekeweoes 15,185 4,896 32.2 4,554 342 6.9 438 159 36.3 152 7 4.4 
0 re 5,233 2,028 38.7 1,914 114 5.6 435 205 47.) 191 14 6.8 
SS ee 979 277 28.2 273 4 1.4 25 16 64.0  ) er Peet: 
ee iracerskich te o-tep tt 5,140 855 16.6 762 93 10.8 501 207 41.3 196 11 5.3 
I aside ety te te wd 2,536 1,265 49.8 1,131 134 10.5 888 427 48.1 385 42 9.8 
es 6h nd a cwheeea 38 36 94.7 35 1 2.7 6 4 66.7 | ieerere or evade 
De DOP cccsdtoccs l 1 100.0 2 aeekes ea ere ge eee tite i eieewesl genes 
New Mexico............ 13,340 1,732 12.9 1,359 373 21.5 1,967 284 14.4 237 47 16.5 
New York......... ~ 14,024 125 0.08 118 ri 5.6 ae © - keane gaat) B chnsnsel  é0ede : 
North Carolina........ 19 19 100.0 er etiden WE © neta’ | Me wentee a’ keawen ee eee) Bere soil 
North Dakota........ 948 319 33.6 296 23 7.2 280 84 30.0 74 10 11.9 
Ohio bamanwke 21,105 485 0.2 433 52 10.7 1,026 0.3 3 iets rr 
Oklahoma......... es 71,543 9,071 12.6 7,600 1,471 16.2 7,432 814 11.0 662 152 18.7 
Oregon eae 19 19 100.0 Mh. <eaees 1 1 100.0 4) Ee cia 
Pennsylvania........... 33,401 177 0.5 135 42 23.7 633 9 1.4 1 8 88.9 
South Carolina...... od 7 7 100.0 gf are ~? Pee ay rere OO GPP Te) GRPPS wre ool 
South Dakota..... b 103 98 95.1 97 1 1.0 21 20 95.2 | a ome 
po.” ee ee 658 364 55.3 343 21 5.7 30 30 100.0 ee = 
eee Fl 46,089 20.0 39,733 6,356 13.8 22,182 5,546 25.0 4,861 685 12.4 
Dist. 1: South Central 9,691 3,577 36.9 3,336 241 6.7 1,992 575 28.9 545 30 §.2 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf... : a 2 2 dns 814 277 34.0 245 32 11.6 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf.... 22,498 4,392 19.5 3,820 572 13.0 1,826 489 26.8 450 39 8.0 
Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W... 38,758 9,433 24.3 8,133 1,300 13.8 1,449 506 34.9 441 65 12.8 
Dist. 5: East Central. . a 3 , 3 ies 241 146 60.6 eae oii 
Dist. 6: Northeast..... 18,842 3,251 17.2 3,028 223 6.8 964 236 24.5 217 19 8.1 
Dist. 7-B: N. Central.. 4 4 rer 4 4 Te 3,012 1,163 38.6 987 176 15.1 
Dist. 7-C: W. Central.. 5 5 em 5 5 ids 1,227 329 26.8 276 53 16.1 
Dist. 8: West......... 56,312 7,229 12.8 6,035 1,194 16.5 4,338 526 12.1... 417 109 20.7 
Dist. 9: North....... 71,535 17,839 24.9 15,061 2,778 15.5 4,922 1,159 23.5 1,043 116 10.0 
Dist. 10: Panhandle. 12,279 d 2.9 0 48 13.0 1,397 140 10.0 46 32.9 
0 ae 506 355 70.1 313 42 11.8 146 92 63.0 83 9 9.8 
a bins 60.8060 0 202 36 17.8 27 9 25.0 SS Bere ee ee eee) eee 
Washington............ 49 49 100.0 te . ansehe at 1 1 100.0 1S tN 
West Virginia. . iweee 13,961 176 1.2 112 64 36.4 698 31 4.4 15 16 51.6 
Wyoming..... thiive te 7,536 1,575 20.8 1,312 263 16.7 272 28.2 255 17 6.3 
Total U.S.........| 655,587 | 111,344 16.9 97,846 13,498 12.1 57,170 12,574 22.0 11,150 1,424 11.3 
' 
1 Does not include service wells. 2 Dist. 2. included with Dist. 4. 8 Dist 5 included with Dist. 6. 4 Dist 7-B included with Dist. 9. 


§ Dist 7-C included with Dist 8. 
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VARYING PERCENTS OF WILDCATS PRODUCTIVE IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


‘ PERCENT OF 


WILDCATS PRODUCTIVE 1956 


11.3% 
18.5% 
16.5% 
18.9% 
18.7% 
15.7% 
12.6% 
10.7% | 
| 6.7% 


L 





UNITED STATES 
SO. LOUISIANA 
NEW MEXICO 


WEST TEXAS 
(Dists. 7-C and 8) 


OKLAHOMA 
KANSAS 


NORTH TEXAS 
(Dists. 7-B and 9) 


TEXAS COAST 
(Dists. 2, 3 and 4) 


OTHERS 


WILDCATS PRODUCTIVE 1937-1955 


PERCENT OF 














Successf ul Wi Idcats e e e Fewer productive despite completion rate. 


ALTHOUGH A RECORD number of 
wildcats was drilled in 1956, total 
new field discoveries declined slightly. 
Of the 12,574 wildcats completed last 
year, 1424 found oil, gas or distillate 
production. During 1955, 973 fewer 
wildcats resulted in 20 more discov- 
eries. Thus, the portion of wildcats 
which found production declined 
from 12.4 percent in 1955 to 11.3 
percent in 1956. 

There have been other years in 
which a smaller percentage of wild- 
cats found production. Since 1937 
there have been 7 years with a 
smaller percent of the wildcats pro- 
ductive and 12 years with a higher 
percentage productive. The portion 
of wildcats that have found produc- 
tion has ranged since 1937 from a 
low of 9.4 percent to a high of 13.3 
percent, However, the 11.3 percent 
of the wildcats which found produc- 
tion in 1956 was the smallest percent- 
age since 1946. 

The smaller portion of wildcats to 
find production during 1956 was due 
to finding fewer oil wells. The num- 
ber of new gas and distillate fields 
found, rose to 369 as compared with 
359 during 1955. However, the num- 
ber of new oil producing fields 
dropped from 1085 in 1955 to 1055 
in 1956. 
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West Texas Leads. Of the seven 
more active wildcatting areas, West 
Texas had the most outstanding per- 
centage of successes during 1956, al- 
though it was closely followed by 
Oklahoma and South Louisiana. 
Over 18 percent of the wildcats 


drilled in each of these three areas 
found production, compared with the 
national average of but 11.3 percent. 

New Mexico followed with 16.5 
percent of its 1956 wildcats produc- 


ONLY 12% OF U. S. WILDCATS ARE PRODUCTIVE 





ing. Then came Kansas with 15.7. 

New Mexico and South Louisiana 
led the nation for the highest portion 
of wildcatting success during the 19- 
year period between 1937 and 1955. 
During this period, 21.5 percent of 
New Mexico’s wildcats have pro- 
duced, while 20.6 percent of the wild- 
cats in South Louisiana have found 
production. This compares with a 
national average of 12.1 percent for 
the 1937-1955 period. 
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LARGE NUMBER OF NEW OIL AND GAS FIELDS 
CONTINUE TO BE FOUND IN U. S. 





OlL SISTILLATE TOTAL 

1946 (A 104 412 
1s TTS 792 
1950 ST aT 1,015 
1952 [962 1,267 
1954 1,434 
1955 er =| 444 
1956 [ss a 1,424 





Kinds of Fields Found .. . rate 


high, total is down for first year since World War II. 


A HIGH RATE of discovering new 


fields continued in the U. S. last year. 
In fact, the total of 1424 new fields 
was more than three times the num- 
ber found in 1946. 

Despite increased wildcatting, 1956 
marked the first year since the end of 
World War II that the industry has 





' mars 


NEW OJ FIELDS 


failed to bring in a record number of 
new fields. There were 20 less dis- 
coveries last year than in 1955, and 
10 less than in 1954. 

There were 1055 oil fields discov- 
ered in 1956, 30 less than in 1955. 
This was the fourth consecutive year 
in which more than 1000 new oil fields 


HALF OF NEW FIELDS FOUND IN 1956 WERE IN TEXAS 


| 





Need Extra Copies 
Of This Issue? 


A limited number of extra 
copies of this issue were 
printed and may be obtained 
at $1 a copy. Send your 
order and remittance to: 


WORLD OIL 
P.O. Box 2608 
Houston 1, Texas 











were discovered in the U. S. 

Offsetting the decrease in oil field 
discoveries, 369 new gas and distillate 
fields were brought in, 10 more than 
were found in 1955, This compares 
with an 18-field decrease in 1955, 

Continuing its perennial trend, 
Texas again led the nation in new 
oil, gas and distillate field discoveries 
with 685. This compares with 681 in 
1955, Of the 1956 total, 532 were new 
oil fields, more than half of all the 
oil discoveries in 1956—and 153 were 
new gas and distillate fields. 

Kansas was second in new oil field 
discoveries with 150, two more than 
were found in 1955. Oklahoma was 
third with 103 new fields (101 in 
1955) ; followed by 50 in Louisiana, 
10 more than were found in 1955; 
New Mexico, 44, and Nebraska, 41. 

The runner-up state in gas and 
distillate discoveries was Louisiana 
with 51, compared with 32 the pre- 
vious year. Oklahoma was third with 
49, 14 more than were found in 1955; 
followed by Kansas, 41; West Vir- 
ginia, 16 and Colorado, 15. 





GAS AND DISTILLATE FIELDS 
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OVER 20% OF ALL U. S. WELLS DRILLED 
ANNUALLY NOW ARE WILDCAT TESTS 

















Wildcat Ratio to All Wells... 


22 percent of all U. S. wells drilled in ’56. 


WILDCATS CONTINUE to constitute 
more than one-fifth of all wells com- 
pleted annually in the U. S. Wildcats 
made up a slightly larger portion of 
U. S. drilling in 1956 than in the pre- 
ceding two years but did not quite 
attain the levels reached in 1952 and 
1953. 


Wildcats represented 22 percent of 
all wells drilled in search of produc- 
tion during 1956. This compared with 
21 percent during both 1955 and 
1954. However, a higher percentage 
of the wells drilled were wildcats in 
1952 and 1953, when 22.6 and 22.3 
percent respectively were wildcats. 

The portion of U. S. wells drilled 
on wildcats sites during recent years 
has been far above earlier years. Prior 
to 1939 less than 10 percent of the 
U. S. completions were wildcats. The 
ratio rose to 10 percent in 1939 and 
1940, then climbed to over 17 percent 
in 1943. After remaining a little 
below the 1943 level for several years, 
the ratio of wildcats to all wells 
drilled in search of production in- 
creased to 18.7 percent in 1950. Since 
that time each year has seen 21.0 or 
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22.0 percent of the drilling devoted to 
wildcatting. 


Wildcats constitute a varying per- 
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- VARYING PERCENTS OF 
DIFFERENT AREAS DURING 1956 
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cent of total drilling in different 
states. Kansas and Illinois topped the 
more active drilling states with 26 
percent of their drilling being wildcat 
tests. 

A high portion of the 22,182 wells 
completed in Texas during 1956 were 
wildcats. The 5546 wildcats drilled in 
the state represented’ 25 percent of all 
wells, The ratio of wildcatting to total 
drilling varied greatly in different 
Texas districts. The highest ratio was 
the 60.6 percent in East Central 
Texas. In the North Central District 
38.6 percent of the drilling was wild- 
cats, in the Lower Gulf Coast 34.9 
percent, and 34 percent in the Mid- 
dle Gulf Coast. On the other hand 
only 12.1 percent of West Texas’ 
drilling was wildcats, and but 10 per- 
cent in the Panhandle district. 

In contrast with the national per- 
cent of 22.0 percent of all new wells 
drilled being wildcats, only 17.8 per- 
cent of the completions in Louisiana 
were wildcats, Wildcats made up only 
13.3 percent of California’s drilling, 
14.4 percent of the completions in 
New Mexico, 11 percent of Okla- 
homa’s drilling. 

A number of fairly active states had 
much higher wildcatting percentages. 
In Colorado 54.9 percent of the wells 
completed in 1956 were wildcats, 41.3 
percent of Montana’s drilling, 48.1 
percent of Nebraska’s completions, 
and 63 percent of Utah’s drilling. 
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U. S. GEOPHYSICAL ACTIVITY REMAINS HIGH 


(Crews Operating End of November Each Year) 





1948 


1950 





1952 





1955 





1956 





Geophysical Crews... 588 in the 
field at end of November, 1956. 


THE NUMBER of active geophysical 
crews remained high in 1956 with 
588 in the field at the end of No- 
vember. 

Even so, last year’s total reflected 
a four-year downward trend, inter- 
rupted only by a slight increase in 
1955. In November, 1952, there were 
722 geophysical crews in the field 
705 in 1953—659 in 1954. Then the 


three-crew increase to 662 in 1955. 
Last year activity dropped 74 crews 
(11 percent) under 1955—for the 


sharpest decline in activity since the 
end of World War II. 

There was a one-crew increase 
(to 22) in core drilling activity at the 
end of November, compared with the 
same period in 1955, This is in con- 
trast to the four-crew decrease re- 
ported in 1955 from November of 
the previous year when 25 drilling 
crews were active. 


Top States Show Decreases. Of 
the nine top exploration states (ac- 
counting for 89 percent of all U. S. 
geophysical activity), only three re- 
ported increases in working crews last 
year. Utah, with considerable activity 
in the Four Corners area, had a sig- 
nificant jump in activity with 39 
crews in the field last November—26 
more than were working in November 
of 1955, 
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Other states showing increases were 
New Mexico with 48 crews in action 
at the end of November, ten more 
than were reported in November, 


1955; and California with 29 crews, 
eight more than the previous year, 


Big Drop in Louisiana. Scene of 
the biggest increase in activity in re. 
cent years, Louisiana switched trends 
and dropped off more sharply than 
any other state in 1956—from a peak 
of 167 crews at the end of November, 
1955, to 110 crews in November of 
last year. In fact, November, 1956, 
marked the lowest period for geophys- 
ical activity in Louisiana since 1952, 

Texas, the nation’s top exploration 
state, reported the second largest de- 
crease in activity. Thirty-two less 
crews (17 percent) were active last 
November (with a total of 193) than 
were shown during the same period 
in 1955. Montana reported 39 active 
crews, one less than in November, 
1955; Mississippi had 30 crews, two 
less; Wyoming, 29 crews, 17 less; and 
Oklahoma with 28 active crews had 
five less than in 1955. 


Dip In Seismic Activity. Accounting 
for the bulk of geophysical surveys, 
seismic activity showed an 11.1 per- 
cent dip from the previous year. In 
November, 1956, there were 511 crews 
in the field—64 fewer than in 1955. 
There were 567 crews operating in 
November of 1954. 


Geophysical and Core Drilling Crews Operating at End of November, 
1955 and 1956 


(Source: Interstate Oil Compact Commission) 




























































































GEOPHYSICAL CREWS Total 
oo CORE Geophysical 
Magnet- Total DRILL and Core 
Seismic Gravity ometer Geophysical CREWS Drill 
STATE 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 
Alabama......... 3 3 “ 3 3 2 eee 4 3 
Pee 2 on Nee 2 Pe ae iene 2 
Arkansas........ 4 4 1 4 5 1 oa 5 5 
California........ 13 14 2 4 15 18 bak Sa 15 18 
Colorado. ..... ‘ 18 22 3 7 21 29 diba i 21 29 
| eee 2 2 Re ance 2 2 1 1 3 3 
Re ] a 1 ate 2 ang 2 1 4 1 
 — ee 3 x nb awe 3 3 1 3 4 
ere a ae ne cae Pv 1 2 1 2 
SER 11 10 1 1 12 11 — ae 12 ll 
Louisiana........ 153 101 14 9 167 110 167 110 
N. Louisiana... . 20 14 1 4 21 18 21 18 
S. Louisiana....[ 132 87 13 5 146 92 146 92 
Michigan......... ay ta 1 bie ce 1 1 1 2 1 
Mississippi. ...... 29 26 2 2 es 31 28 1 2 32 30 
Montana......... 32 31 6 6 1 1 39 38 1 1 40 39 
Nebraska........ 1 l mee 1 - 1 2 es 1 2 
N@VOGR. 2.0. c0ses 3 2 3 1 re 6 3 ede 1 6 4 
New Mexico..... 32 41 5 6 1 1 38 48 ae 38 48 
North Dakota..... 7 8 1 1 eae 8 9 1 9 9 
Oklahoma........ 31 27 1 a nae 1 32 28 1 33 28 
South Dakota..... gg , bee 2 1 set Bi cess 
, | RE Ree oe 183 161 32 22 7 1 222 184 3 9 225 193 
| ee 13 7 vate 2 ae 13 9 1 1 14 10 
SETS 0 ts-e'k otis 23 16 2 2 1 1 26 19 1 1 27 20 
(Southeast)..... 46 35 10 7 1 57 | Pree See 57 42 
(Southwest)..... 36 36 7 "3 ee 43 ’ | ree ee 43 40 
(West Central).. 8 11 2 1 ham 10 12 1 2 11 14 
eee 57 56 11 6 5 73 62 bia 5 73 67 
Ctitceekeueeiue 7 27 2 8 1 1 10 36 3 3 13 39 
Wyoming..... 43 26 3 3 me 46 _ | oe — 46 
WOON i ic need 575 511 77 72 10 5 662 588 21 22 683 610 
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History of Oil Reserv @S . . . Rise to new peaks as volume found 


continues to exceeds rising production. 


THE U. §S, Is still finding more crude 
oil and natural gas liquids than it 
produces, although its producing rate 
has increased sharply in recent years. 
Consequently, the nation’s proved un- 
produced reserves of hydrocarbon 
liquids continue to rise to new all- 
time peaks, 

At the beginning of 1956 U. S. 
proved unproduced crude oil and 
natural gas liquid reserves totaled 
nearly 35.5 billion barrels. This is 
the latest figure available. 
Reserve estimates for the end of 1956 
will not become available from the 
American Petroleum Institute Re- 
serve Committee for another month. 

It seems likely that new reserves 
developed in 1956 will again exceed 
production, further increasing the 
nation’s proved reserves of petroleum. 
Drilling during the year was at an 
all-time peak, and a record number 
of new producing wells were com- 
pleted. Consequently, the number of 
producing wells operated rose to a 
new high level. Wildcatting also was 
at a high level, and a large number 
of new producing fields were found in 


1956. 


reserve 


High Discovery Rate. Because of 
the many uncertain elements in- 
volved in the discovery of new oil 
fields and pools, it is natural that 
there should be great variation in the 
quantity of new supply found from 
year to year. During the past ten 
years the volume of liquid hydro- 


U. S. PETROLEUM RESERVES CONTINUE TO GROW 





(Billions of Barrels at Beginning of Year) 


NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 
3.2 
3.7 
4.7 


5.4 


5.2 


5.4 


carbons found annually has varied 
from a low of 2.7 billion barrels in 
1947 to a high of 5.1 billion barrels 
in 1951. 

However, U. S. discovery rates 
have been pushed to their highest 
over-all rates in history during recent 
years. The latest five-year period, 
1951-1955, has seen the discovery of 
18.8 billion barrels of liquid hydro- 
carbons, the largest volume found in 
any similar length of time in history. 
This resulted in the addition of 5.9 
billion barrels to known reserves, 
since production during the period 
totaled 12.9 billion barrels. 

Significantly, the preceding five- 
year period, 1946-1950, was the 


RATIO OF U. S. PETROLEUM RESERVES 
TO PRODUCTION IS INCREASING 








(Total Hydrocarbon Reserves at End of — 
Year Divided by Year's Production) 


1948 | 
1950 | 
1952 | 
1954 | 


1955 | 
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24.7 
28.3 
32.2 
: 34.35 
34.8 


35.4 
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second largest discovery period in 
history. A total of 16 billion barrels 
of new reserves were proved to exist 
in this period. Although the volume 
found was 3.5 billion barrels smaller 
than in the 1951-1955 period, the 
same addition was made to reserves 
in the 1946-1950 period because pro- 
duction was only 10.1 billion barrels, 
or 2.8 billion fewer barrels than in 
1951-1955. 


Reserves at Peak. The 35.5 billion 
barrels of hydrocarbon liquids that 
existed at the beginning of 1956 was 
the largest reserve in the history of 
the U. S. It compared with 32.2 
billion barrels at the beginning of 
1952, and 24.0 billion barrels at the 
start of 1947. 

The ratio of U. S. petroleum re- 
serves to production has actually in- 
creased in recent years. At the end 
of 1955, there were 14.3 barrels of 
reserves for every barrel produced 
during that year. 


Crude Reserve Lead. Crude re- 
serves make up the bulk of the U. S. 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves. At the 
beginning of 1956 there were slightly 
over 30 billion barrels of crude oil 
reserves, and just less than 5.5 billion 
barrels of natural gas liquids. 

A history of U. S. crude reserves 
since 1900 is presented on the follow- 
ing page. The location of U. S. re- 
serves is discussed in the article that 
follows. 
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Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas Liquids, and 
Total Liquid Hydrocarbons in the United States, by Years 


(Sources: Crude oil by American Petroleum Institute; natural gas liquids and total liquid hydrocarbons by AP! and American Gas 
Association. Reserves at end of 1936 and for subsequent years estimated by committees on reserves; earlier data estimated by API 





department of 


statistics but not based on geological surveys.) 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 




























































































CHANGES IN RESERVES DURING YEAR Pate ct 

ear-End 

(ADDITION) RESERVES PROVED DURING YEAR Estimated Reserves 

(Net Proved to Year's 
Estimated Total Total Change) Reserves Prod. 

Proved Revisions New Pools Reserves | (Deduction) | Increase or at End (Year's 

Reserves Revisions | Extensions and Discovered Proved *Production | Decrease of Year Supply) 

Beginning | of Previous to Old Extensions During During Year During (Col. 6— (Col. 1+ (Col. 9+ 

of Year Estimates Pools (Col. 2+3) Year (Cols. 4+5) Year Col. 7) Col. 8) Col. 7) 
YEAR (1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

Crude Oil (Incl. Cycle Plant 
and Lease Condensate) 

1857-1809............ ) eer eee wen oer er eer 3,439,984 +939,984 | t+-2,500,000 2,500,000 143.8 
Ph .tiavneoauveves RT Le! errr, Prem per eT eee 463, 63,621 | + 400,000 2,900,000 45.6 
1901 SS aoe Ferrer ern bre rr 169,389 69,389 | + 100,000 3,000,000 43.2 
es xetanhe BEE BD cctcccosce | cccvccccce | Ssecewcece | seesccocss 288,767 88,767 | + 200,000 3,200,000 36.0 
ee TIE. RES Perr Ler mrle 300,461 100,461 | + 200,000 3,400,000 33.8 
See EE GI peer see ero ee | 317,081 117,081 | + 200,000 3,600,000 30.7 
 deviecetsaes EEE, Oa EPP A Saree 334,717 134,717 | + 200,000 3,800,000 28.2 
ae ET Egan RYERSS sperthete 126,494 126,494 | .......... 3,800,000 30.0 
1907 ia is Samad Dia ek vanccca h @6GARRN@O EB dewtiecdnes 266,095 166,095 | + 100,000 3,900,000 23.5 
eS ae A ee eee gcig dericerG 278,527 178,527 | + 100,000 4,000,000 22.4 
1909 eects ee scam, (emp eee) Rete taterktn 383,171 183,171 | + 200,000 | 4,200,000 22.9 
1910 NT i iceateiie Din 2.osceg Ecos otbeed © edoeiecses 509,557 209,557 | + 300,000 | 4,500,000 21.5 
Di ccehacdescudwmed | SE SS Eee her Seer 720,449 220,449 | + 500,000 5,000,000 22.7 
eS em SS a Aa err ee ere ee 622,935 222,935 | + 400,000 5,400,000 23.8 
SNARE hots Re ee denen cegtu cand 348.446 284.466 | + 100,000 | 5,500,000 22.1 
se ee ee as, WO cocusnbake 165,763 265,763 | — 100,000} 5,400,000 19.9 
ees | ES: SOE Rrrrey Cee or eee 381,104 281,104 | + 100,000 5,500,000 19.6 
RSS p "Shy ae Sena 700,767 300,767 | + 400,000 | 5,900,000 19.6 
 emayeaors: RIN Sr ceye ran RINT Repket sates 335,316 335,316 | ...... 5,900,000 17.6 
1918... ($s TS Bae, Aer ne mre seer 655,928 355,928 | + 300,000 6,200,000 17.4 
ee IRM Deceeney Dee pteatri+ 878,367 378,367 | + 500,000 | 6,700,000 17.7 
1920... RPE Decenpeerat Perec freiataeen 942.929 442,929 | + 500,000} 7,200,000 16.3 
a a er EE he oe cide Woks. Eee edaaecas Biewebanents 1,072,183 472,183 | + 600,000 7,800,000 16.5 
1922. | eh MIE Bayes eae ge] PORTIS Bi epacthte 357.531 557.531 | — 200,000 | 7,600,000 13.6 
1923 TS, Ras OSES Baa 732,407 732,407 RR fF 7,600,000 10.4 
1924, Demet Freee SOO eae Goober 613,940 713,940 | — 100,000] 7,500,000 10.5 
1925. ite aeekteawie BD whaceek Gas 1,763,743 763,743 | +-1,000,000 8,500,000 11.1 
a ls aL Fee: esi Ceenaeanen 1,070,874 770,874 300, 8,800,000 11.4 
PRE petepaces I ee aca, DOperetie: Repenaieey 2,601,129 901,129 | +1,700,000 | 10,500,000 11.7 
eee aE eats Rees? fest 1,401,474 901,474 500, 11,000,000 12.2 
1029... NC, SU a ee? Weds i chcan ok coecess 3.207.323 | 1,007,323 | +2,200,000 | 13,200,000 13.1 
PRES i “a )s TR Leagan: PCr pees 1,298,011 898,011 | + 400, 13,600,000 15.1 
ery, SN Ee Fae Ter ee Pena 251,081 851,081 | — 600,000 | 13,000,000 15.8 
1932 oe eee oP ee akties W cbedhasass 85,159 785,159 | — 700,000 | 12,300,000 15.7 
_ Saree oe | SE! SEC Ferrers Serre oe 605,656 905,656 | — 300,000 12,000,000 13.3 
ete ee ee 1,085,065 908,065 | + 177,000 | 12,177,000 13.4 
er ee eer, Fe SC eee 1,219,596 996,596 | + 233,000 12,400,000 12.4 
| ee BRN Fo ckcc cose coscnvcdos | S*censetes | Saveuecces 1,763,087 1,099,687 | + 663, 13,063,400 11.9 
as ath cists nm eibinens ERIS maa, ie tS 2,792,790 928,742 3,721,532 1,277,664 | +2,433,868 15,507,268 12.1 
ae a wate oe 2'243,571 810,493 | 3,054,064 | 1.213.186 | +1,840,878 | 17,348,146 143 
eae ee I eS Cee 2,058,455 340,667 2,399,122 1,264,256 | +-1,134,866 18,483,012 14.6 
i asthskideeescns OE gircevighet caccet cere 1,607,012 286,338 1,893,350 1,351,847 | + 541, 19,024,515 14.1 
| REE Ria. eee 1,538,989 429,974 1,968,963 1,404,182 | + 664,781 | 19,589,296 13.9 
I Sees 1,618,925 260,051 1,878,976 1,385,479 | + 493,497 | 20,082,793 14.5 
ET £6. dinacadece caudal 1,202,368 282,418 1,484,786 1,503,427 | — 18,641 | 20,064,152 13.3 
20,064,152 TERR, POE Fp 1,556,192 511,308 2,067,500 1,678,421 | + 389,079 | 20,453,231 12.2 
20,453,231 | + 248,891 1,441,424 1,690,315 419,984 2,110,299 1,736,717 | + 373,582 | 20,826,813 12.0 
Ne oD Dee eeetaek © Béchaek vee 1,870,971 1,713,655 | + 157,316 19,941,846 11.6 
19,941,846 | +1,254,705 1,158,923 2,413,628 | 244,434 2,658,062 1,726,348 | + 931,714 20,873,560 12.1 
20,873,560 | + 749,278 1,269,862 2,019,140 445,430 2,464,570 1,850,445 | + 614,125 | 21,487,685 11.6 
21,487,685 | +-1,958,853 1,439,873 3,398,726 396,481 3,795,207 2,002,448 | +1,792,759 | 23,280,444 11.6 
23,280,444 | + 603,566 1,693,862 2,297,428 890,417 3,187,845 1,818, +1,369,045 | 24,649,489 13.6 
24,649,489 | + 663,378 1,334,391 1,997,769 564,916 2,562,685 1,943,776 | + 618,909 | 25,268,398 13.0 
25,268,328 | +-1,776,110 2,248,588 4,024,698 389,256 4,413,954 2,214,321 | +2,199,633 27,468,031 12.4 
27,468,031 | + 743,729 1,509,131 2,252,860 496,428 2,749,288 2,256,765 | + 492,523 | 27,960,554 12.4 
27,960,554 | +1,264,832 1,439,618 2,704,450 591,680 3,296,130 2,311,856 | + 984,274 28,944,828 12.5 
28,944,828 | + 537,788 1,749,443 2,287,231 585,806 2,873,037 2,257,119 | + 615,918 29,560,746 13.1 
29,560,746 | + 696,114 1,697,653 2,393,767 476,957 2,870,724 2,419,300 | + 451,424 30,012,170 12.4 
aie PTT CCT OMe, Fe rer ee, ee Be ere) Fee Pree opr yee 3,163,219 A 
RS ce 3? 5 192,237 59,301 251,538 160,782 | + 90,756 3,253,975 20.2 
kn re: Sra 405,874 64,683 470,557 183,749 | + 286,808 3,540,783 19.3 
| RR 8 AMES 294,211 92,565 386,776 198,547 | + 188,229 3,729,012 18.8 
Tt ES oat ae 707,879 58,183 766,062 227,411 | + 538,651 4,267,663 18.8 
| re Tore 648,497 75,494 723,991 267,052 | + 456,939 4,724,602 17.7 
ES Pree ei 475,170 81,668 556,838 284,789 | + 272,049 4,996,651 17.5 
EE Pee ie. 648,047 95,922 743,969 302,698 | + 441,271 5,437,922 18.0 
ff eS eee ee \ 86,520 107,350 300,815 | — 193,465 5,244,457 17.4 
GO Bh ccinccscesa Buedduseene 447,160 67,348 514,508 320,400 | + 194,108 5,438,565 17.0 
cauchswanas Mh ocaccrccee M ebascaaen’ B' t¢acedennd Aretinmiaks. 6 adaeiedey cd aoc 24,036,779 — 
UD | ra Sew Pe 2,211,377 564,731 2,716,108 2,011,227 | + 704,881 fF 24,741,660 12.3 
ES ccs cuicscee. 0 abbnewende 3,304, 461,164 4,265,764 2,186,197 | +-2,079,567 26,821,227 12.3 
IS Se 2,591,639 982,982 3,574,621 2,017,347 | +1,557,274 28,378,501 14.1 
<i dduepudeutede OT, dive cance t-ukeencelas 2,705,648 623,099 3,328,747 2,171,187 | +1,157,560 | 29,536,061 13.6 
Pea c § errr See SF 4,673,195 464,750 5,137,945 2,481,373 | +2,656,572 | 32,192,633 13.0 
Se | SS) er Aes 2,728, 578,096 3,306,126 2,541,554 | + 764,572 | 32,957,205 13.0 
SS Ss Re Serer 3,352,497 687,602 4,040,099 2,614,554 | +1,425,545 34,382,750 13.2 
Pee | ER Bonet 2,308,061 672,326 2,980,387 2,557,934 | + 422,453 34,805,203 13.6 
1955 Sf Bee 2,840,927 544,305 3,385,232 2,739,700 | + 645,532 35,450,735 13.0 


succeeding year is compiled. 
+ During years 1857-1899. 








d previous years from U. 8. Bureau of Mines: production for 1937 and each subsequent year compiled by API (and AGA) committees on basis 
of 11 months actual and December estimated. Small variance of these figures from actual production as later reported is compensated by revision when reserves report for 


t Based on production of 57,071 thousand barrels in 1899. 
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TEXAS HAS FAR MORE PETROLEUM RESERVES THAN 
ANY OTHER STATE 


























Location of Oil Reserves... 


Seven states now hold 91 percent of U. S. proved reserves. 


Tue Unrrep Srares must look to 
seven states to produce a large share 
of its future crude oil and natural 
gas liquids, These are Texas, Louisi- 
ana, California, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Kansas and New Mexico. At the be- 
ginning of 1956 these seven states had 
31.0 billion barrels of proved unpro- 
duced liquid hydrocarbon reserves, 91 
percent of the nation’s total reserves 
(see preceding article). The balance 
was held by 22 other states. 

Although these same seven states 
have been the leading producing re- 
gions of the U. S. for a good many 
years, they continue to be among the 
more favorable oil hunting grounds. 
Much of the new oil found in the 
U. S. during recent years has been in 
these states. It seemS likely that this 
will continue to be the future discov- 
ery pattern. 


Texas Leads. Texas will continue 
to be the leading oil-producing area 
of the nation for many additional 
years. It is assured this position be- 
cause of having far more proved 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves than any 
other state. Texas’ nearly 18 billion 
barrels of liquid hydrocarbon reserves 
at the beginning of 1956 represented 
90.7 percent of the total reserves in 
the U. S., or 4% times more than the 
second ranking state. 
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Texas’ reserves of liquid hydrocar- 
bons were made up of 14.9 billion 
barrels of crude oil and slightly over 
3 billion barrels of natural gas liquids. 

Texas’ reserves at the beginning of 
1956 were 4.4 billion barrels larger 


than at the end of 1946. Four year 
ago its reserves were 200 million bar. 
rels above its 1956 volume. 


Louisiana Second. Louisiana had 
the second largest volume of proved 
unproduced reserves among the var. 
ous states. With reserves totaling 42 
billion barrels at the beginning of 
1956, Louisiana had 11.8 percent of 
the nation’s total. Louisiana’s reserves 
have increased considerably in recent 
years. Four years ago it had slightly 


less than 3 billion barrels of proved” 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves, and nine 7 
years ago it had but 2.1 billion bar] 


rels of reserves, 

California followed closely behind 
Louisiana, with proved reserves of 
4.1 billion barrels at the beginning 
of 1956 representing 11.6 percent of 
the U. S. total. The most recent 
figure on California’s reserves is the 
same total as four years ago. 


Oklahoma Fourth. Next came 
Oklahoma with approximately 2.4 
billion barrels of proved liquid hydro- 
carbon reserves, of 6.7 percent of the 
U. S. total. Oklahoma’s reserves have 
increased to this level from 1.8 billion 
barrels four years ago, and slightly 
less than 1.0 billion barrels nine years 
ago. 


Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas Liquids and Total 
Liquid Hydrocarbons in U. S., by States, at Beginning of 1956 


Source: American Petroleum Institute 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS 























Natural Total Liquid | Percent of 

STATE Crude Oil Gas Liquids | Hydrocarbons 
ERE re ey 20,604 ° 20,604 0.05 
eS 329,539 45,124 374,663 1.06 
SL. oo oo cceasass 3.801,408 324,941 4,126,349 11.64 
OS SSS ree 334,003 12,511 346,514 0.98 
SS epee 691,161 18,457 709,618 2.00 
ora. 2's 2 ale. 2 estate 61,458 132 61,590 0.17 
RE a ea ial crdalean a 998,068 173,236 1,171,304 3.31 
MIs onc os cece oees 107,454 8,675 116,129 0.33 
I 6k 4 00.5.9. ible 3,255,287 935,950 4,191,237 11.82 
II 5. « win. owe a 06603 58,889 872 59,761 0.17 
I 604 as «65.0 387,702 57,876 445,578 1.26 
ee 298,948 6,857 305,805 0.86 
EEE eer 57,697 6,436 64,133 0.18 
New Mexico..... ne 819,658 342,207 1,161,865 3.28 
POE ccavicdas cnn ERS eer 42,943 0.12 
North Dakota.......... 185,532 . 185,532 0.53 
SERA eee 56,000 1,557 57,557 0.16 
PPE 2,016,045 354,354 2,370,399 6.68 
Pennsylvania.......... 93,344 3,024 96,368 0.28 

RGR ders a's aitnta adn 14,933,502 3,045,361 17,978,863 50.71 
tS JESS. Sob f 37,112 108 37,220 0.11 
West Virginia.......... 47,000 30,526 77,526 0.22 
I oe ag. xs 5's 1,373,630 50,348 1,423,978 4.01 
*Miscellaneous......... 5,186 20,013 25,199 0.07 

Total United States..| 30,012,170 5,438,565 35,450,735 100.00 

















* Miscellaneous includes: 
Liquids in Ala., Fla., N.D. 


Crude in Fla., Mo., Nev., S.D., Tenn., Va.; Natural Gas 
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ZOOOB Seismographs 


selected for 
nternational 


GLACcIOLOGISTs of the United States National 
Committee recommended the “all purpose” 
seismic systems, developed by Houston Tech- 
nical Laboratories, as the best suited to ex- 
ploit seismograph techniques in glaciological 
study during the IGY program. For this 
important program, operational versatility, 
accurate performance, and rugged depend- 
ability were the governing criteria in equip- 
ment selection. 

The 7000B “all purpose” system offers 
three seismographs in one—a frequency 
range of 5-500 cps with a flip of switches. 
The VLF or Refraction Seismograph included 
in the 7000B will be used primarily to deter- 
mine the velocity variations of the seismic 
waves in the ice sheet. The HR High Resolu- 
tion Reflection Seismograph will provide 
accurate data on the stratigraphy and 
structure of the glacier and near-surface 


HOUSTON TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 


3609 BUFFALO SPEEDWAY * 





eophysical Year 
U. S. ANTARCTIC PROGRAMS 


HOUSTON 6. TEXAS * CABLE: HOULAB 
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7000B Portable Seismograph showing RS-8U 
camera, dynamotor, control panel, and one 
bank of six amplifiers (IGY systems have 
four banks of six amplifiers, or 24 traces). 


formations, while the Conventional Reflection 
Seismograph will supply useful deep informa- 
tion from the sub-glacial floor. All three 
methods will utilize the many filtering 
variations available in the 7000B to obtain 
the optimum signal-to-noise ratio of desired 
impulses. 

Since each seismic traverse party will 
operate as a self-sufficient unit, the low 
maintenance reputation of the 7000B Seis- 
mograph was also an important factor in its 
selection. And needless to say, these seismic 
systems will be subjected to extremely ex- 
acting operating conditions in the Ant- 
arctic—conditions that will ask the most of 
equipment and men. 

Houston Technica] Laboratories is proud 
that under circumstances where quality 
counts most, the USNC glaciologists selected 
7000B Seismographs. 
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..» » geared for greater shot 





hole drilling progress in the 
International Geophysical Year 


These gears turning to the right keep your 
kelly rotating smoothly for faster, more effi- 
cient drilling ... cleaner, more economical 
hole. The intangible differences which keep 
Hawthorne leading the way in exploration 


drill bits. 


U. S. Patents 195 
2,615,684 195 
2,666,622 195. 
Others Pending 195. 






P. 0. Box 7366, Houston 8, Texas dri 
INC. plet 
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Relation of Crude Found to Drilling . . . Less new 


oil reserves developed in ratio to U. S. drilling effort in recent years. 


Less NEW crude oil reserves are 
- being developed in relationship to the 
U. S. drilling effort during recent 
years. While the amount of new re- 
serves proved annually has remained 
high, although necessarily varying 1937-41 
considerably, the sharp increase in | — 
drilling rates has substantially re- 
duced the ratio. 

During 1955 the proving of nearly 
2.9 billion barrels of new oil reserves 
was equal to only 51,999 barrels per 
total new well drilled in search of 
production, 13 barrels for each foot 
drilled, and 94,202 barrels per new 
oil well completed during the year. 
This is the smallest ratio to drilling 
effort in years, and is far below some 
of the better recent years. 

Data are not yet available for 1956 
because the American Petroleum In- 
stitute reserve committee has not yet 
published reserve figures for the year. 


Best Years in 1948 and 1951. 
The highest relationship of new 
crude oil reserves found to drilling 
effort during recent years occurred 
in 1948 and 1951. During 1948 the 
proving of 3.8 billion barrels of new 
oil reserves represented 101,346 bar- 
rels for each well drilled in search of 
production. 


Crude Oil Reserves Developed in U. S. in 
Relationship to Drilling Effort 




















Barrels Barrels 
Per Barrels Per 
Total Per Oil 
Well Foot Well 
Drilled | Drilled | Drilled 
1937-1941 89,171 28 131,173 
1942-1946 86,815 25 154,670 1937-41 
1947......| 79,287 22 139,929 
ae 101,346 28 170,978 
1949......| 84,308 23 148,860 
1950......| 60,766 16 107,789 
1951......| 99,032 25 187,572 
1952......| 60,724 14 117,637 
1953......| 68,325 17 130,535 
1954......| 55,875 14 102,378 
1955......| 51,999 13 94,202 


Total wells drilled include all new wells 
drilled in search of production and com- 
pleted as oil, gas, distillate or dry holes. 
Oil wells drilled include all new wells com- 
pleted as producing oil wells during the year. 
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more recent years has not kept pace 
with the rapid growth in producti 
U. S. RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS HAVE INCREASED pid g 1 iN production, 
GREATLY IN RECENT YEARS Consequently, the ratio of reserves to 
current producing rates has declined 
steadily. At the end of 1955 known 
gas reserves were 22.1 times larger 
than the amount produced that year, 
This was much smaller than in 
earlier years. The ratio at the end of 
= —_ 
1950 was 26.9, and at the end of a 
1946 was 32.5. 
High Discovery Rate. Record dis- 
covery rates in recent years indicate 
the ability of the industry to con- 
tinue to find large volumes of ad- 
ditional gas supplies for many more 
years. 
Finding of 22.0 trillion cubic feet 
i of new natural gas reserves during @ 
1955 constituted the largest single 
discovery year in history. 
Likewise, a large volume of new 
e gas was found during the last five ” 
History of Gas Reserves... 0:2 1h se before. Daring the 
1951-55 period, 82.5 trillion cubic 
. ° ° ° ° feet of new natural gas reserves were 
Supplies up despite big growth in producing rates. 5 
Estimates of Proved Reserves of Natural 
, : Gas in U. S., by Years, Since 1918 Le 
DesPITE A HUGE increase in pro- of 1957 are not yet available. The (Production from Bureau of Mines) 
ducing rates during late years, U.S. Reserve Committee of the American = 
reserves of natural gas continue to Gas Association does not release its wry ee. | Sa 
rise to new peaks. Record discovery annual report until sometime in Year Production! Reserve 
k a ie of Gees 4 M h ae fsGedy | oc a a 
rates are keeping ahead of the in- arcn. ubic stimate o wbte aa 
= a : . , YEAR Feet) Reserves Feet) 
crease in production. ikely rev 
I _ It seems likely, however, that an 1018 | 15,000 | E. Holley Poet a A 
At the beginning of 1956 the U.S. additional increase in U. S. natural on fe en aie a = 
had an estimated 223.7 trillion cubic gas reserves took place during 1956. —1921 | ~—_15,000 _ 662 | 227 
sage pce iiaee = , 1922 | 15,000 . © 763 | 19.7 
feet of approved, unproduced natural This is indicated by the record rate 1923 | 15,000 ein 1,007 | 149 
74.2 ; onae : 1924 | 15,000 ~~. 1,142 | 13.1 
gas reserves, This compared with of drilling, completion of the largest 
185.6 trillion cubic feet five years number of new producing wells in - ane grey nH ne 
ago, and 147.8 trillion cubic feet ten history, and a high wildcatting pace. 1937 | 2.0) nt | a 
eames . oo 1, 12) 
years ago. Although the nation’s gas reserves wesc Tn nel 
Reserve figures for the beginning continue to increase, rate of gain in 1930 | {6,000 | Har P. Hing? | tess | 
1932 | 46000; “ “ 1,556 | 20.6 
1933 | 4600) “ “ 1,555 | 396 B 
1934 | 62,000 | Ralph E. Davist| 1,771 | 358 ’ 
Changes in U. S. Reserves of Natural Gas, by Years, Since 1945 =| oat - ‘ | as 
Source: AGA . . . Data in millions of cubic feet, 14.65 psi at 60° F. 1937 | 66,000; “ “ 2.854 | 28.1 
ee Bees eee 6s ERT OT RG DT SEO Ag, lal aren 1938 | 70,000 | Lyon F. Terry® | 2,960 | 23.6 ce 
CHANGES IN RESERVES DURING YEAR i 1939 | 70,000; “ * 3,162 | 221 
———_ atio o 
(Add.) Reserves Proved Year-End 1940 85,000 | Ralph E. Davis‘ 3,331 25.5 
—————  ——____ , ——_——— (Net Reserves 
Discoveries| Total Change) Estimated | to Year's 1941 113,800 | P.A.W.¢ 3,459 32.9 
Estimated of New | Reserves (Add or (Deduct) Increase Proved Prod. 1942 110,000 i 3,701 29.7 
Proved | Fields and Proved Deduct) Net or Reserves (Year’s 1943 110,000 - 4,336 25.4 
Reserves | Extensions) New Pools} During Net Production| Decrease End of Supply) 1944 133,500 = 4,731 28.2 
Beginning and | in Old Year Change in During (Cols. 4+ Year Col. 8+ 
of Year Revisions Fields (|(Cols.2+3)] Storage Year 5—6) (Cols. 1+-7) Col. 6 1945 147,789 | A.G.A.7 4,840 30.5 
$$$ | —__} ——__— 1946 | 160,576)  “ 4,943 | 32.5 
YEAR (1) (2) | (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 1947 | 165,927) “ 5,630 | 29.5 
1948 | .173,869|  “* 6,008 | 28.9 
Et PRES mR Tt VM SRE Hore esK 147,789,367]... 1949 | 190,381} 6,245 | 28.9 
a —— | ——_ 1950 | 185,503 |“ 6,803 | 26.9 
1946....] 147,789,367]..........| | 17,729,152 . 4,942,617} +12,786,535] 160,575,901] 32.5 : 
1947... | 160,575,901] 7,570,654} 3,410,170) 10,980,824 . 5,629,811] + 5,351,013] 165,926,914] 29.5 1951 | 193,811 | A.G.A.? 7,967 | 243 
1048....| 165,926,914] 9,769,483] 4,129,080) 13,808,572] + 51,482 | 6,007,628] + 7,042,426] 173,869,340} 28.9 1952 | 199,716) 8,640 | 23.1 
1949... .] 173,869,340] 8,061,420 4,612,870] 12,674,299] + 82,746 | 6,245,041| + 6,512,004] 180,381,344] 28.9 1953 | 211,447) “ 9,239 | 22.9 
1950. ...] 180,381,344] 9,172,381) 2'877,351| 12,049,732] + 54,301 | 6,892,678] + 5,211,355] 185,592,699] 26.9 1954 | 211,711) “ 9,427 | 225 
ft 1955 | 223,697) “ 10,118 | 22.1 
1951... .] 185,592,699] 13,013,606| 3,039,385] 16,052,991] +132,751 | 7,966,941| + 8,218,901] 193,811,500] 24.3 
1952... .| 193,811,500] 8,934,470) 5,411,043| 14,345,513] +198,850 | 8,639,638] + 5,904,725] 199,716,225] 23.1 == - 
1953... .] 199,716,225] 13,371,355| 7,081,661| 20,453,016] +516,431 | 9,238,540] +11,730,907| 211,447,132] 22.9 1 And Associates, New York, in report September 23, 
1954... .| 211,447,132] 4,632,309] 4,966,894] 9,599,203] + 90,906 | 9,426,509] + '263,600} 211,710,732) 22.5 1947. 2 American Gas Association yearbook, 1945 and 1946. 
1955....] 211,710,732} 16,208,125] 5,719,069] 22,017,194] + 87,637 | 10,118,118] +11,986,713] 223,697,445] 22.1 3 Then with Cities Service Co., New York. 4 Consulting 
pis Engineer, Houston. 5 Of Chase National Bank, New York. 
ties B50 indie BS 32 6Petroleum Administration for War. 7 American Gas 
* Not estimated. Association. me 
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GRAVITY PROFILE OVER AN IDEALIZED SALT DOME 


REGIONAL ANOMALY 
a CAPROCK ANOMALY 







RAVITY 
EULOGY 


This diagram illustrates 





SALT ANOMALY 








a gravity profile over 
an idealized salt dome. 


The salt, being of lesser 





density than the surrounding 
strata, produces a negative 
anomaly; the very dense 
caprock produces a 


positive anomaly. 


By integrating all available information on local geology with detailed gravity data, GSI can utilize gravity surveys 
as a tool for solving your specific subsurface problems. GSI gravity interpretation reports are made available on a 


current basis... providing the information you need to make immediate decisions affecting your exploration program. 


Write for Bulletin G57-1, describing GSI’s Gravity Services. 






Geopnysicat Service Inc. 


§900 LEMMON AVENUE ° DALLAS 9% TEXAS 





A World of €Cxperience in Yinding a World of Oil 
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RATIO OF U. S. NATURAL GAS RESERVES TO 


PRODUCING RATES IS DECREASING 


(Reserves at End of Year Divided by Year's Production) 





1946 





1948 
1950 


1952 


a 


1954 


1955 


ene 





| 32.5 

28.9 

26.9 

23.1 

22.5 


| 22.1 





proved to exist. In the preceding five. 
year period, covering 1946-50, new 
gas found totaled 67.3 trillion cubic 
feet. 

However, due to greatly increased 
production, natural gas reserves did 
not increase by a larger amount in 
the 1951-55 period than during the 
years 1946-50. Production rose from 
29.7 trillion cubic feet for 1946-50 to 
a record of 45.4 trillion cubic feet for 
the years 1951-55, Consequently, dis- 
covery of 82.5 trillion cubic feet in 
1951-55 resulted in an addition to 
reserves of 37.1 trillion cubic feet. In 
contrast, finding of 67.3 trillion cubic 
feet between 1946 and 1950 added 
37.6 trillion cubic feet to reserves 
since production during these years 
totaled only 29.7 trillion cubic feet. 


Location of Gas Reserves. . . . 94 percent of U. S. total lo 


cated in seven states; Texas accounts for almost half of total. 


Buk or UV. S. natural gas reserves 
are located in seven states. These 
seven states are the site of 94 percent 
of the 223.7 trillion cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas reserves that existed in the 
U. S. at the beginning of 1956 (see 
preceding article). These states are 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, California and Wyo- 
ming. These same seven states also 


Estimated Proved Reserves of Natural Gas 
in U. S., by States, at Beginning of 1956 
(Source: AGA . . . Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, 








at 60 Deg. F.) 

| % of 

STATE Amount | U.S 
Arkansas...... 1,164,367 0.52 
*California...... 8,892,950 3.98 
Colorado... 2,253,562 1.01 
Illinois. ... 233,565 0.10 
Indiana... 33,111 | 0.01 
Kansas..... 16,293,080 | 7.28 
Kentucky...... 1,262,270 | .57 
*Louisiana.......| 42,435,592 | 18.97 
Michigan....... 325,874 | 0.14 
Mississippi..... . 2,608,340 | 1.17 
Montana....... 719,719 0.32 
Nebraska....... 203,421 0.09 
New Mexico.... 18,584,912 8.31 
New York....... 75,760 0.03 
North Dakota. . 280,696 | 0.13 
EN Sas Sng oe 809,874 0.36 
Oklahoma...... 13,204,739 5.91 
Pennsylvania. . . 754,389 0.33 
. are | 108,287,548 | 48.41 
Utah...... ....| 420,896 | 0.19 
West Virginia...| 1,564,899 | 0.70 
Wyoming. 3,196,103 | 1.43 
tMiscellaneous.. 91,778 | 0.04 





Total, U. S...| 223,697,445 | 100.00 
| 


* Includes off-shore reserves. 
t Includes Ala., Ariz., Fla., Md., Mo., Va. 
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account for 91 percent of the nation’s 
crude oil and natural gas liquids re- 
serves. Twenty-one other states ac- 
count for the remaining 6 percent of 
the U. S. gas reserves. 


Texas Leads. Nearly half of the 
natural gas reserves in the U, S. were 
located in Texas at the beginning of 
1956. This state, with proved reserves 
of 108.2 trillion cubic feet, held 48.4 
percent of the total reserves of nat- 
ural gas in the U. S. 

Ten years ago Texas had a reserve 
of 78.3 trillion cubic feet of natural 


gas. Five years ago the state’s re- 
serves of natural gas totaled 1024 
trillion cubic feet. 


Louisiana Second. Louisiana had 
the second largest volume of natural 
gas reserves. Its reserve of 42.4 tril- 
lion cubic feet constituted nearly 19 
percent of the U. S. total. 

Louisiana’s reserves totaled 198 
trillion cubic feet 10 years ago, and 
28.5 trillion cubic feet five years ago. 

New Mexico was the third rank- 
ing state with nearly 18.6 trillion 
cubic feet. 


TEXAS’ NATURAL GAS RESERVES FAR SURPASS THOSE 


OF ANY OTHER STATE 


Bef ‘ (Data as of Beginning of 1956) 
ise: Oe ee 


TEXAS 
LOUISIANA 
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CUBIC FEET 
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AERO METHODS can advance 
your exploration program 


AERO’s photo geologic studies and de- 
tailed airborne magnetometer surveys are 
speeding reconnaissance for petroleum 
geologists in many areas of the world. 
Seasoned crews, with more than a million 
miles of aerial exploration experience will 
deliver dependable data for you. Let our 
staff meet with you in the planning stage ) 
of your next project. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 
Oldest Flying Corporation in the World 
















AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER SURVEYS 
SCINTILLATION COUNTER SURVEYS 

PRECISE AERIAL MOSAICS "cet | 
GEOPHYSICAL INTERPRETATION 
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Relation of Gas Found to Drilling . . . Ratio varies 


greatly. Best recent year was 1946, poorest was 1954, with 1955 midway between. 





THE RELATIONSHIP of new natural 

















GAS DEVELOPED PER WELL DRILLED gas reserves developed to the indus- 
(Total New Reserves Proved Divided by Total Wells Completed) try’s drilling effort has varied greatly 
Bi | “> MILLIONS OF in the U. S. during recent years, 
A ff CUBIC FEET Increased drilling has not always re. 

630 sulted in a corresponding gain in vol- 

a ume of new gas reserves discovered, 

371 Highest Ratio in 1946. The high- 


} est relationship of new gas reserves 





























286 7) developed to drilling volumes oc- 
* ? curred in 1946. A large quantity of 
317 new gas supply was developed, and 
* + drilling was far below levels of more 
187. recent years. 
; During 1946 a total of 17.7 trillion 
- 399 _ cubic feet of new natural gas reserves 





were proved to exist in the U. §, 

woe  Lhis represented 630 million cubic 
")) feet for each new well drilled, 180 
thousand cubic feet for each foot 


ee 


GAS DEVELOPED PER FOOT DRILLED IN U. S. 























































































































Re Meme ee soak anmsor ‘illed, and 902 million cubic feet 
CUBIC FEET for each new productive completion, 
180 1954 Poorest Year. In contrast the 
S 9.6 trillion cubic feet of new natural 
gas reserves developed during 1954 
100 | represented a much smaller relation- 
ship because drilling had increased , 
80° ~~ sharply. The volume found repree Fp™ 
pty ed ; P coo) 
sented 187 million cubic feet foreach [ =@E 
80 new well drilled in search of produce ,_-->— 
tion, 50 thousand cubic feet per foot x 
50 drilled, and 297 million cubic feet = 
per new productive completion. — 
100 . me 
Natural Gas Reserves Developed Annually @. 3 
in U. S. in Relationship to Drilling Effort = 
een — — 
GAS DEVELOPED PER NEW PRODUCTIVE WELL Poe Milton =a 
(Total New Reserves Proved Divided by Total New Oil, Gas | of Millions of = 
and Distillate Wells Completed During Year) | Cu. Ft. of Cu. Ft. — 
' Per Cu. Ft. | Per Pro- k ome . 
MILLIONS OF Well Per Foot | ductive =.= 
CUBIC FEET YEAR | Drilled | Drilled | Well | 
72 1086 | 630 0.18 902 
i 1947 | 353 0.10 515 
1948 | 371 0.10 545 | 
Fe 1 i949 | 335 0.09 509 Or 
‘ i 1950 | 286 0.08 442 
442 | 4951 360 0.09 593 
1952 | 317. 0.08 530 
1953 424 0.10 694 
530 , 1954| 187 0.05 297 
1955 399 0.10 636 
2970 SS eee 
Wells drilled include all wells drilled in 
search of production and completed as oil, }eaues 
636 gas, distillate and dry holes. Productive 











wells includes all wells completed in year 
as oil, gas or distillate producers. 
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ew international headquarters... 
the most modern facilities... 








WORLD - WIDE SUBSIDIARIES 
@ SSC of Canada =@ SSC of Colombia @ SSC of Mexico @ SSC of Bolivia 
@ SSC of Venezvela @ SSC International @ Seismograph Service Limited of England 


@ Seismograph Service Italiana @ Compagnie Francaise De Prospection Sismique 


Seismograph Service Corporation P.O. BOX 1590, TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U.S.A. 


SEISMIC — GRAVITY AND MAGNETIC SURVEYS — LORAC — CONTINUOUS VELOCITY LOGGING 
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Drilling Forecast .. . 59,296 


wells and 240.4 million feet of hole predicted in 1957. 


By WARREN L. BAKER, Editorial Director, and 
CECIL W. SMITH, Statistical Editor, Woritp Or 


DRILLING ACTIviTy in the U. S. is 
expected to continue its growth dur- 
ing 1957. Wortp Or forecasts the 
drilling of 59,296 wells and 240.4 mil- 
lion feet of hole, an all-time high. 
This is 1.9 percent or 1090 more wells 
than the record number drilled in 
1956 and 5.2 million feet or 2.2 per- 
cent more footage than the peak at- 
tained in 1956. 

Higher crude oil prices, long over- 
due in the face of,increased costs of 
steel, equipment and labor, will en- 
courage greater drilling activity. Bet- 
ter prices, coupled with higher pro- 
ducing rates, will substantially boost 
the income of U. S. producers. Drill- 
ing invariably responds to the volume 
and value of production. Furthermore, 
tubular goods should be in better sup- 
ply, last year’s steel strike reducing 
output by about 10 percent. 


Big Growth in Recent Years. U. S. 
drilling operations have undergone 
tremendous expansion in recent years. 
1957 is 3417 
more wells than drilled two years ago, 
12,787 than drilled five 


The volume forecast fot 
more wells 
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years ago, and 26,149 more wells than 
drilled 10 years ago. 

Footage drilled has grown at an 
even faster pace. More than twice the 
footage is expected to be drilled in 
1957 than drilled ten years ago. The 
volume forecast for 1957 is 127.6 mil- 


U. S. FOOTAGE TO REACH NEW PEAK IN 195 


lion feet more hole than in 1947, 529 
million more feet than drilled fiye 
years ago, and 11.9 million more feet 
than drilled two years ago. 


Sharp Growth in 1956. Far mor 
wells and footage were drilled in the 
U. S. during 1956 than ever before. 
There were 58,206 new wells com- 
pleted, 2327 more than in 1955. This 
was an increase of 4.2 percent. Foot- 
age drilled rose to 235.2 million feet, 
a 2.9 percent gain from the 228.5 mil- 
lion feet drilled in 1955. 

A record volume of drilling took 
place in 1956 although the rate of 
completed wells slumped sharply dur. 
ing the closing four months of the 
year. The number of wells completed 
stayed substantially above 1955 levels 
during the first nine months of the 
year, then dropped below 1955 rates 
during the remainder of the year. 


Biggest Gain in drilling is forecast 
for South Louisiana. A 15.2 percent 
increase is predicted for South Lowi- 
siana. This will boost new wells 
drilled to 2480 in 1957, against 2152 
during 1956 and 2142 during 1955. 
Much of this gain is to be due to in- 
creased drilling offshore. Drilling of 
680 offshore wells is forecast for 1957, 
52.2 percent more than the 446 wells 
drilled in 1956. 

South Louisiana’s footage is seen 
as advancing to 25! million feet, 
16.1 percent above the nearly 22 mil- 
lion feet drilled last year. 

Utah is likely to have the second 
largest gain, with 360 wells against 
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only 146 in 1956 and 101 during 
1955. 


Texas to Lead, The 1957 forecast 
for Texas is 22,550 wells, 38 percent 
of the nation’s total, but a gain of 
only 189 wells. Texas had a sizeable 
gain in wells during 1956, the com- 
pletion of 22,361 new wells compar- 
ing with only 19,953 during 1955. 
The forecast is that Texas’ comple- 
tions in 1957 will account for the 
drilling of 95.5 million feet of hole. 
Increases are predicted for all Texas 
districts except the Lower Gulf Coast. 
North and North Central districts are 
expected to have 8100 wells drilled in 
1957, compared with 8082 during 
1956. West and West Central Texas 
drilling is forecast at 5735 wells, 





Forecast of Wells and Footage to Be Drilled in 1957 


Forecast covers all new wells to be drilled for oil or gas in 1957, salt water disposal wells, and water or gas-input wells for repressuring and 
secondary recovery, but does not estimate old wells drilled deeper. 






















































































TOTAL NEW WELLS FOOTAGE (New Wells) 
Forecast | Drilled 

For In | Qo Diff. Forecast Drilled % Diff 

STATE or DISTRICT 1957 1956 | °56-°57 For 1957 In 1956 ”56-'57 

NS Sa ad 105 90 | + 16.7 | $03,000 769,685 | + 17.3 
SN 4.0 0 4s (SND & RH ‘ 10 7 | + 42.9 | 31,000 22,048 | + 40.6 
Sy a eae aren 1,175 1025 | + 14.6 | 3,466,000 3,055,699 + 13.4 * 
EE ene ner 2,320 | 2,201 | + 5.4 10,371,000 10,030,280 | + 3.4 4.3 
ARE piece: 1.345 | 1,265 | + 63 6,792,000 6,511,406 | + 4.3 2.8 
cn elated Tait kao 15 14 | + 7. 102,000 94,819 | + 7.6 0.0 
RE San ie leis s: 3,520 3,650 | — 3.6 | 7,920,000 8,412,685 | — 5.9 3.3 
en errr 780 | 707 | + 10.3 | 1,361,000 1,230,690 | + 10.9 0.6 
ND oe i a =f 4,820 4,643 + 38 | 17,111,000 16,448,860 | + 4.0 7.1 
RN eae i, * 1,780 1866 | + 48 2,670,000 2,800,531 | — 48 1.1 
RR ai aaa ans < 4,175 3,803 | + 98 | 31,693,000 27,985,517 | + 13.2 13.2 
North Louisiana............ 1,695 | 1,651 | + 29 | 6,149,000 5,990,513 | + 2.6 2.6 
South Louisiana....... soitte 2,480 | 2,152 | + 15.2 | 25,544,000 21,995,004 + 16.1 10.6 
1 Gulf of Mexico.......... 680 446 | + 52.5 | 6,596,000 4,263,784 | + 54.7 2.7 
ER ae Rae ; 455 | 438 | + 3.9 | 1,320,000 1,268,400 | + 4.1 0.5 
Mississippi.................. 485 435 | + 11.5 3,504,000 3,145,761 + 11.4 1.5 
Missouri............ eee 25 ye ohne 27,000 27,153 | — 0.6 0.0 
Montana............... ae 540 503 | + 7.4 2,619,000 2,490,947 | + 5.1 1.1 
APE ee ere A re ag 775 888 — 12.7 4,495,000 5,147,753 — 12.7 1.9 
OS eee 2,070 | 1967 | + 5.2 | 9,056,000 8,744,835 + 3.6 3.8 
MW YOPK...c oes. ie daca 490 517 — 5.2 720,000 759,200 — 5.2 0.3 
North Dakota................ 295 230 | + 54 | 2,154,000 2,078,821 + 36 0.9 
Bahay, ches cannsoes 1,095 | 1,02 | + 6.7 | 2;573,000 2:461,960 | + 4.5 | 1 
eS ee eeeeeeee 7,410 7,642 | — 3.0 | 25,935,000 27,135,586 | — 4.4 10.8 
Pennsylvania.......... ee 1,040 954 | + 9.0 | 2,600,000 2,530,628 | + 2.7 1.1 
South Dakota....... ed be ee 26 21 + 23.8 | 112,000 71,164 | + 57.4 0.0 
RR ee 22,550 | 22,361 + 08 | 95,482,000 95,021,813 | + 0.5 39.7 
Dist. 1: South Central...... 1,885 19094 |— 55 | 3.2 4,452,000 5,084,305 | — 12.4 1.9 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf....... 830 814 | + 19 1.4 5,063,000 5,007,110 | + 1.1 2.1 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf........ 1,840 1,827 | + 0.7 3.1 12,800,000 12,541,644 | + 2.1 5.3 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W.... 1,405 1,450 | — 3.1 2.4 7,393,000 7,565,442 | — 23 3.1 
Dist. 5 & 6: East........ | 1,275 1205 | + 58 | 2.1 6,439,000 | 6,041,547 | 4+ 66 2.7 
Dist. 7-B & 9 North..... - 8,100 8,082 + 02 3.7 25,110,000 25,174,233 — 03 10.4 
Dist. 7-C & 8: West......... 5,735 5,592 + 2.6 9.7 28,675,000 | 28,071,073 | + 22 11.9 
Dist. 10: Panhandle.........] 1,480 1.397 | + 529 2.5 5,550,000 | 5,536,459 | + 02 2.3 

RS ise a, a 360 146 +146.6 0.6 1,728,000 ¥ 694,502 | + 48.8 

West Virginia............ * 710 698 + 1.7 12 1,938,000 1,902,460 + 1.9 

ee 855 964 | — 11.3 | 1.4 3,506,000 4,126,411 | — 15.0 

Other States*........... ee 70 | —? ke. A 256,000 251,679 | + 1.7 

Total United States..... 59,2% | 58,206 | + 19 | 100.0 240,445,000 235,221,293 | + 23 








= 








* Other Sates include Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, Maryland, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia and Washington. 


1 Gulf of Mexico wells are included in South Louisiana figures. 
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Complete quality 
colrl on 
I fiipe 


“TI understand that Youngstown 
makes its own steel. Ore from 
Youngstown’s own mines is made 
into steel and then into drill pipe 
in Youngstown’s own mills. And 
Youngstown watches it all the 
way. Thus they control quality 
from ore mines to oil fields. 
YOUNGSTOWN ‘Makes sense. Dollars, too. Next 
DRILL PIPE time you get drill pipe, ask for 
..-MADE FOR OIL MEN Youngstown. The pipe with the 
BY PIPE MEN orange band. 














THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


General Offices Youngstown, Ohio District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SHEETS STRIP PLATES - STANDARD PIP! LINE PIPE - OIL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS CONDUIT AND EMT 
MECHANICAI TUBING - COLD FINISHED BARS - HOT ROLLED BARS WIRE HOT ROLLED RODS - COKE 
rIN PLATE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - BLACK PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - MINE ROOF BOLTS 
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against 5592 in 1956. These two areas 
will account for more than half of 
the state’s drilling. 
Other Leading States. A decrease 
is foreseen for Oklahoma, second most 
active drilling state. The 7410 wells 
forecast for 1957 is 3 percent less than 
the 7642 drilled in 1956. Oklahoma’s 
footage is expected to decline from 
97.1 million feet to 25.9 million feet. 
Drilling of 4820 wells is forecast 
for Kansas during 1957, a gain of 3.8 
percent over the 4643 wells completed 
in 1956. Footage in Kansas is forecast 
at 17.1 million feet, 4.0 percent 


greater than the 16.4 million feet 
drilled in 1956. 

A decrease also is forecast for Illi- 
nois. Drilling of 3520 wells is pre- 
dicted for this year, in contrast with 
3650 wells last year and 3908 during 


1955. 


A 5.4 percent gain in California 
drilling is forecast. This would result 
in 2320 wells in contrast with 2201 
in 1956. 

Other states expected to show in- 
creased drilling in 1957 are: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New 


Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota and West Virginia. 
On the other hand, decreases are 
predicted for Kentucky, Nebraska, 
New York and Wyoming. 
1956 Forecast Highly Accurate. 
Last January Worip Om. predicted 
57,625 wells and 238 million feet of 
hole would be drilled in the U. S. 
during 1956. Actual drilling resulted 
in the completion of only 581 more 
wells and 2.8 million fewer feet of 
hole, Thus, Woritp Orm’s forecast 
missed the number of wells by only 
1 percent, and footage by 1.2 percent. 


Wells Completed Annually in United States 
Source: WORLD OIL and predecessor, The Oil Weekly, with aid of other authoritative sources, 1921 to now; 1920 and earlier years from U. S. 


Bureau of Mines and “Petroleum in the United States and Possessions,” 


by Arnold and Kemnitzer. 



















































































NEW WELLS, BY CLASSES 
IN SEARCH OF PRODUCTION SERVICE TOTAL NEW WELLS ie 
Oo 
Gas Salt New *Avge. | Wells Total 
Distil- Water In- Water Wells *Footage Well | Drilled | Comple- 
YEAR Oil late | Gas Dry Input | jection Disposal] Drilled Drilled Depth | Deeper} tions 
1850- | | 
1917 380,502 20,183 | 91,821]...... 492,506 | .......... 492,506 
1918 17,860 2,324| 5,6201...... , * jBRoses 25,818 
1919 21,041 2,153 rv % ageeee , + 2 eee 29,269 
1920 24,278 & | 2,275] 7,476] ...... ad ee 34,029 
1921 14,715 2,081 S008 |; . bins eet ick, sits Fans 21,980 
1922 17,790 1,926 ve "8 pepe te 2 Bee 24,907 
1923 16,182 2,140 6,043 | ...... a” 9 BS eae ce 24,365 
1924 14,707 2,172 mr ¥ Renee or” YT Biers eee whe! 22,470 
1925 17,029 2,536 6,847 | ...... 26,412 | 76,594,800 | 2900 26,412 
1926 18,626 2,502 ae 29,456 | 82,476,800 | 2800 29,456 
1927 14,382 2,494 3 are 24,089 | 72,267,000 | 3000 24,089 
1928 12,505 2,754 7,164 | 2,342 24,765 | 74,295,000 | 3000 24,765 
1929 TS ees 3,107 7,600 | 3,898 30,363 | 88,052,700 | 2900 , 
1930 3" Fae 2,971 6,163 | 2,444 23,711 | 68,761,900 | 2900 23,711 
1931 7,061 2,067 3,264 567 12,959 | 37,892,116 | 2924 12,959 
1932 10,569 1,079 3,389 799 15,836 | 47,682,196 | 3011 15,836 
1933 7,887 1,190 3,492 954 13,523 | 39,568,298 | 2926 13,523 
1934 13,119 1,496 4,811] 1,696 21,122 | 56,141,433 | 2658 21,122 
1935 15,418 1,802 5,696 | 1,665 .581 | 67,844,939 | 2760 24,581 
1936 18,704 2,375 5,787 | 2,096 28,962 | 80,996,816 | 2797 28,962 
1937 23,115 2,732 6,627 | 2.739 35,213 | 105,099,189 | 2985 35,213 
1938 19,106 2,143 6,515 | 1,363 29,127 | 90,585,158 | 3110 29,127 
1939 17,734 2,030 6,890 | 1,358 28,012 | 85,523,094 | 3053 28,012 
1940 19,843 2,265 7,053 | 1.988 31,149 | 96,182,605 | 3088 31,149 
1941 19,500| .... | 3,279 7,280 | 2,197 117 47 32,510 | 99,347,714 | 3056 822 33,332 
1942 10,977 105 2,685 5,962 | 2,141 73 47 21,990 | 67,903,053 | 3088 588 22,578 
1943 9,887 76 2,314 6,364 | 1,576 90 42 20,349 | 61,991,857 | 3046 471 20,820 
1944 13,502 54 3,024 7,153 | 1,784 218 51 ‘ 84,378,457 | 3272 377 26,163 
1945 13,944 153 3,039 7,346 | 1,796 329 42 26,649 | 92,982,113 | 3489 491 27,140 
1946 16,087 207 3,355 8,496 | 1,816 219 50 30,230 | 101,124,813 | 3345 615 30,845 
1947 17,613 283 3,437 9,751] 1,861 156 46 33,147 | 112,816,124 | 3404 651 33,798 
1948 22,197 346 2,966 | 11,939] 1,885 84 60 39,477 | 136,709,153 | 3463 533 40,010 
1949 21,415 378 3,121 12,898] 1,036 56 58 38,962 | 138,616,941 | 3558 535 39,497 
1950 23,775 | 465 3,015 | 14,918 993 38 103 43,307 | 159,761,732 | 3689 751 44,058 
1951 23,532 344 3,198 | 17,497] 1,323 35 67 45,996 | 176,757,221 | 3843 770 46,766 
1952 23,371 348 3,345 | 18211] 1,147 25, 62 46,509 | 188,392,695 | 4051 537 47,046 
1953 25,251 374 3,858 | 18,750] 1,123 25 90 49,480 | 198,431,603 | 4010 486 49,966 
1954 28,063 672 3,547 | 19,137 682 21 75 52,197 | 211,296,158 | 4048 498 52,695 
1955 30,474 709 3,460 | 20,564 551 13 108 55,879 | 228,529,688 | 4090 535 56,414 
1956+ 30,528 | 551 | 3,980} 22,111 853 17 166 58,206 | 235,221,293 | 4041 458 58,664 
Total 1,080,270 | 5,065 | 122,420 | 438,244 | 46,473 | 1,516 | Tre eee eee 9,118 | 1,704,420 














* Footage data not available prior to 1925 and estimated 1925-1930; actual statistics after 1930. 
t Data for 1956 subject to slight revision. 
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Footage and Average Depths Drilled in All Wells in t the United States in 1956 
OIL DISTIL LATE G: AS DRY WATER INPUT __ GAS INPU . 3 
Avge. ‘bete. Avge. | Avge. Avge. Avge 
STATE or DISTRICT Wells Footage |Depth| Wells) Footage | Depth] Wells Footage | Depth] Wells| Footage | Depth] Wells| Footage | Depth] Wells | Footage Dest 
Alabama 52) 547,056) 10,520) 2 6.880 3440 36) 215,749] 5993]......].... ery _ eS 
Arizona 2 11,548 5774 5 10,500, 2100]. Oe CR » dios ap a 
Arkansas 668! 1,816,722) 2720 13 62,252, 4780) 344] 1,176,725) 3421 SO Ree i 
California 1,646) 7,273,309) 4419 | 56 265,501) 4741 496) 2,476,435) 4993 2 12,485) 6243}.... Se 
Colorade 263! 1,417,004) 5388 1 5,920) 5920 93} 488,077 5248] 908) 4,600,315) 5066]. .... ite ee oe ie. 
Florida 14 94,819} 6773 7s . Bee ole 
Georgia 7 30,149} 4307 i... 
Idaho 1 4,528} 4528) as 6 eae pees ‘a 
Illinois 1,598} 3,857,953) 2414 61 51,527; 845) 1,984) 4,490,286) 2263 5 8,315) 1663].... te ot 
Indiana 260| 474,776) 1826 7 6.452, 922) 431 734,916| 1705 9 14,546) | SR eae =i 
Kansas 2,109} 7,154,164) 3392 ] 4,828) 4828] 368) 1,412,621) 3839] 2,073) 7,667,334) 3699 47 48,602) 1034]... : 
Kentucky 754] 935,021) 1240 206 $58,304) 2225) 896) 1,390,680) 1552 9 15, 5,353 1706 1 1,174] 1174 
Louisiana 1,887 11,581,574) 6138] 122) 1,460,428) 11971] 395) 3,472,453! 8791] 1,397) 11,458,850 _8202 Bt = eas Pee 
North Louisiana 932} 2,617,244) 2808 8 74,903} 9363] 158) 711,212) 4501) 553 2,587, 154) 4678)... A ai eee. Pe as'ecaheanae 
South Louisiana 955; 8 ‘064, 330} 9387 114) 1,385,525) 12154 237| 2,761,241) 11651 844) 8 S71, 696) 10511 & j 
Maryland 2 15,042) 7521 2 15,674] 7837]......] ee eo 
Michigan 207| 624,986) 3019 11} 39,538, 3594] 220) 603,876) 2745)......]........ 
Mississippi 123} 910,338) 7401 8 65,042} 8130 11] 83,616) 7601] 293) 2,086,765) 7122]......| ‘Ci 2 aE. A i) 
Missouri 1] 400} 400) # 4 1,601| 400} 20 25,152) 1258]......|.. eS Ter .| 
Montana 236} 1,332,479) 5646 5 14,022} 2804) 260 1,133,969} 4361 1 1,217} 1217 
Nebraska 296| 1'770,821| 5983 1 5,740, 5740] 591| 3,371,192] 5704]...... eb: 
Nevada | 6 36,613} 6102).. Pee 
New Mexico 914) 4,409,727) 4825 5 44,764} 8953} 650) 2,480,146] 3816] 398) 1,810,198) 4548 5 a Be he 
New York 296 409,600} 1384 | 10 32,000, 3200 10 35,000, 3500) 201 282,600; 1406 i. 
North Dakota 179] 1,483,822) 8290 | 101 594,999, 5891f...... , ee LSE. 
Ohio 573) 1,494,320) 2608 171} 408,556} 2389] 282) 559,084) 1983]......]... x pe: 
Oklahoma 4,572) 16,366,197| 3580 63! 356,681) 5662} 340) 1,532,334) 4507] 2,457) 8,401,714) 3420} 104) 244,972) 2356 1 2,930) 2930 
Oregon 1} | 12,880) 12880}......| Be, Pape 
Pennsylvania 307 493,586; 1608 263) 1,199,513) 4561 63 333,129| 5288 309 496,000 12 8,400} 700 
South Dakota 21 71,164) 3389 a ... 
Tennessee a 30 39.300! 1310). I. ee KS 
Texas 13,008] 53,680,330] 4127] 350) 2,976,165] 8503] 733) 4,009,762) 5470] 8,091 33,971,380} 4199] 166 362,281| 1605 3} 1,806] 632 
Dist. 1: South Central 1,184] 2,742,011) 2316 5 48,684] 9737 25} 170,989) 6840] 778) 2,121,969) 2727 2} 652) 326 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf 271] 1,573,177| 5805 87} 707,671) 8134 88} 448,789) 5100] 368 2,277,473) 6189 — 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf 878} 5,428,825) 6183} 102} 999,434) 9798 87 667,926 7677] 759) 5,439,257, 7166 1 6,202; 6202 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W. 534| 2,483,614) 4651 129} 993,385! 7701] 122) 653,330) 5355] 664! 3,432,300) 5169 
Dist. 5: East Central 34 52.823} 1554 1| 12,702| 12702 5| 34,187) 6837] 201 768,417} 3823 
Dist. 6: Northeast 509) 2,574,484) 5058 8| 64,431} 8054 81| 546,467; 6747) 366) 1,988,036) 5432 bs sale 
Dist. 7-B: North Central 1,485 5,631,811] 3792) 36} 146,734, 4076) 1,491) 4,915,673) 3297 7 15,128} 2161 l 1,244) 1244 
Dist. 7-C: West Central... . 845| 3,879,180) 4591 1 11,290] 11290 16| 84,986 5312] 365) 1,621,451) 4442 1 3,930 3930) nag 
Dist. 8: West , 1 3,596) 18,050,167; 5020 5 51,573) 10315 24 167,620) 6984 713, 4,126,548) 5788 26 74,328) 2859 . ak 
Dist. 9: North 2,664) 7,686,295) 2885 3 15,610} 5203 39} 239,319) 6136] 2,216) 6,242,540) 2817) 131 262,693) 2005 ae 
Dist. 10: Panhandle. . . . 1,008} 3,577,943) 3550 9 71,385} 7932] 210) 849,415) 4045] 170 1,037;716) 6104 “tus 
Utah 42 232,597| 5538 17 95,305, 5606 87 366,600, 4214).. 
Virginia 20 90,000 4500]... 
Washington d 7,493; 7493].. | 
West Virginia 73 149,291} 2045 511} 1,432,830} 2804) 114 320,339; 2810 
Wyoming 4 464) 1,935,021) 4170 1 4,587| 4587 48 233,926; 4873 451; 1,952,877) 4330 
Total United States 30,528 120,351,184 3942) 551) 4,918,415 8926 3, 980\ 17,819,546! 4477} 22,111! 90,190,684; 4080] 853! 1,486,370! 1743 17/ 14,400 847 
TOTAL NEW WELLS ( (Preceding Classes) OLD WELLS DRILLED TOTAL ALL W VELL s 
SALT WATER — — DEEPER, 1956 es caniceaiigeanasaedl — 
DISPOSAL 1956 1955, (Productive and Dry) 1956 1955 
STATE or DISTRICT | Avge. Avge. Avge. | Avge. } Avge. | 
Wells | Footage | Depth] Wells! Footage Depth] Wells| Footage (Depth Wells | Footage Depth} Wells| Footage Depth |Wells Footage Den 
Alabama ; 90 769,685, 8552 43 204,191, 4749}... aA 90 769,685, 8552 45 208,397 631 
Arizona oat | 7 22,048) 3150 5 22,518 4504 one ‘ 7 22,048) 3150 22,518 
Arkansas , 1,025 3,055,699, 2981 784 2,530,207! 3227 1 766 766] 1 026 3,056,465; 2979 7881 2,532,456} 3214 
California 1 2,550, 2550) 2,201) 10,030,280) 4557] 2,469, 12,141,529) 4917] 141, 148,211) 1051] 2,342) 10,178,491) 4346] 2,651) 12,406,196) 
Colorado ; ; : 1,265 6,511,406; 5147] 1,520) 8,208,324) 5400 10! 15,041) 1504] 1, 275 6,526,447; 5119] 1,523 8,215,473) 5394 
Florida eh | 14) 94,819| 6773 26 ee ‘ee... 3 ees 14) 94,819) 6773 26) 179,185) 6892 
Georgia BE: 7 30,149} 4307 2 9,305} 4652]......]....... ee ci 7} 30,149} 4307 2) 9,305} 4652 
Idaho a a 1| 4,528) 4528 7 19,780} 28261......|........|.. 1 4,528| 4528 7 19,780 
Illinois ne 2) 4,604) 2302 3,650! 8,412,685, 2305 3,908} 9,449,165) 2418 9 3,575 397] 3,659 8,416,260} 2300} 3,917 9,453,252] 2418 
Indiana. ‘ ‘ 707) 1,230,690} 1741 634) 1,006,909; 1588 3 1,830 610 710 1,232,520) 1736 635 1,007,715] 1 
Kansas i 45| 161,311) 3585] 4,643) 16,448,860) 3543] 4,669 17,605,365 3771 Bei ; 4,643) 16,448,860) 3543] 4,669) 17,605,365) 3771 
Kentucky ‘hs 1,866| 2,800,531] 1501] 1,782) 2,707,978, 1520 1 105)" 105] 1,867| _2,800,636| 1500] 1,782| 2,707,978) 1520 
Louisiana 2} 12,212) 6106 3,803) 27 985,517) 7359} 4,293 28 417,781} 6619 4 4, 965) 1241] 3,807) 27,990, 482) 7352] 4, 311 28,461,728) 6602 
jinn enone acetate TNT. Pst By ot: Be pet ihaate Psa ba ears ieee Whee. —|—______|___ 
North Louisiana......]... 1,651) 5, 990 513) 3628] 2,151 6, 5,829, 597 3175}. . ’ rm 651) 5,990,513) 3628} 2,159) 6,846,828] 3171 
South Louisiana. . 2} 12,212) 6106 2,152; 21 995,004 10221} 2,142 21,588,184 10079 4 4,965; 1241] 2,156) 21, 999,969) 10204] 2,152 21,614,900) 10044 
Maryland. . . aus — 4) 30,716) 7679 11 50,321) 4576}... & 4) 30, 716 7679 11| 50,321) 4576 
Michigan my 438, 1,268,400) 2896] 512 1,524,610, 2978 9} 10,384) 1154] 447| 1,278,784) 2861] 520} 1,543,689; 2968 
Mississippi. . . a Reade 435 3,145,761| 7232] 462 3,370,283| 7295)... ..f 435 3,145,761, 7232] 465| 3,377,874 
Missouri | | 25 27,153) 1086 25) 13,696) 548 ie od aoa 25 27,153) 1086 25 13,696 
Montana 1 9,260| 9260] 503} 2,490,947) 4952] 363) . " aay aa 2,490,947, 4952] 363 1,746,638 
Nebraska et ee 888| 5,147,753] 5797] 847) 4,844,139) 5719]......]........]--.. 888} 5,147,753) 5797] 847) 4,844,139) 57197 
Nevada .. 6 36,613) 6102 6 44, 1828) 7471}. . 6) 36,613) 6102 6 44,828) 7471 
New Mexico 1,967 8,744,835) 4446} 1,726 7,354,782| 4261 10; 9,051; 905] 1,977 8,753,886) 4429] 1,733 7,361,521| 4248 
New York ; 517 759,200) 1468] 402 619,097) 1540 eee Nh 517) 759,200; 1468] 402 619,097) 1540 
North Dakota. . my 280; 2,078,821} 7424] 253 1,794,669} 7093 1 1,251) 1251] 281) 2,080,072} 7402] 253 1,794,669} 7093 
Ohio 1,026; 2,461,960) 2400] 1,214 2,547,752| 2099 12} 10,821) 902] 1,038} 2,472,781} 2382] 1,229} 2,554,113) 2078 
Oklahoma 105; 230,758 7,642; 27,135,586) 3551] 7,605) 26,464,766) 3481 104; 78,792 758] 7,746) 27,214,378) 3513] 7,724 26,550,022 
Oregon ; re 1 12,880) 12880 5 27,278| 5456). . eee 1 12,880} 12880 5 27,278) 5456 
Pennsylvania “a 954) 2,530,628| 2653) 761 1,837,578) 2415) 4} 5,893} 1473] 958} 2,536,521] 2648] 782 1,866,810) 2387 
South Dakota 21) 71,164) 3389 12 eg: eel Be eee 21| 71,164) 3389 12 52,476| 4373 
Tennessee a 30| 39,300) 1310) 31, 41,240] 1330}......| 30) 39,300] 1310) 31 41,240} 1330 
Texas = 19, 990] 2000) 22,361| 4249} 19, 953 | 87,565,959, 4389 134) 174,894) 1305) 22,495) 95,196,707} 4232] 20,087) 87,786,998) 4370 
Dist. 1: S. Central 1, 994; 5,084,305) 2550 1, 772| 4,708, 002| 2657 5| 2,162 432 1,999} 5,086,467) 2545} 1,780 4,721,812 2653 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf. * 814 5,007,110} 6151] 823 5,022,314) 6102 2} 4,652! 2326] 816 5,011,762} 6142] 828 5,033,714 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf. . 1,827; 12,541,644) 6865} 1,789 11,552,991) 6458 27; 32,603! 1208) 1,854|* 12,574,247| 6782] 1,800) 11,570,184) 6428 
Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W. 2,813} 2813} 1, 450) 7,565,442) 5218} 1,351 7,192,881) 5324 10) 13,082) 1308] 1,460 7,578,524) 5191] 1,363 7,207,830, 5288 
Dist. 5: East Central ae ; $68,129} 3602] 281) 1,102,078) 3922 & 241 868,129) 3602] 281 1,102,078) 3922 
Dist. 6: Northeast ~*~ +) 5,173,418} 5367] 754) 3,997,867; 5302 1 4,295) 4295) 965 5,177,713; 5366} 757 4,007,111} 5293 
Dist. 7- B: N. Central 4) 10,456} 2614] 3,024) 10,721,046] 3545] 3,127) 10,184,060) 3257 16} 22,580) 1411} 3,040) 10,743,626, 3534] 3,148) 10,210,106) 3243 
Dist. 7-C: W. Central Fant nee en: 1,228) 5,600,837; 4561] 1,234 6,524,959) 5287 10} 21,252) 2125} 1,238 5,622,089} 4541] 1,246 6,540,312) 5249 
Dist. 8: “West we . | A 4364] 22,470,236] 5149] 4.106] 21,864,008} 5325 40, 49,862) 1247] 4,404] 22,520,098] 5114] 4,148] 21,955,049) 3 
Dist. 9: North.. .... 5| 6,730} 1346] 5,058| 14,453,187} 2857] 3,741| 11,954,252} 3195] 22) 21,755) 989) 5,080) 14,474,942) 2849] 3,759) 11,972,564) 3185 
Dist. 10: Panhandle |....--] 1,397] 5,536,459) | 3963 '975| —-3,462,547| 3551 1} 2,651/ 2651} 1,398] 5,539,110) 3962] 977| 3,466,238 3548 
NG. canceuernnn » 146 694, ,502| "4757 101) 445,055; 4406 2 ens 2516 148 699,534; 4727 102 445,618) 4369 
Virginia 14 ee 20 90, 000) 4500 24 108,556) 4523]... RG 20) 90,000} 4500 24 108,556) 4523 
J =e Ser a 1| 7,493| 7493 8 37,700) 1 479@......1.... ay 1| 7,493] 7493 8 37,792| 4724 
, REST Gat SaepES RE 698; 1,902,460} 2726] 639 1,683 815) 2635 1) 153} 153] 699 1,902,613) 2722] 639 1,683,815 
WHR aca svecécvcd f E aianes 964 4,126,411} 4281] 777) 3,852,121 4957 12} 18, 315) 1526] 976 4,144,726| 4247] 785 3,860,131) 4917 
__ Total United States..| 166! 440,694! 26551 58,206) 235, 221, 293) 40411 55,879) 228, 529, 688|_ 40901 458) 489, 079! _ 1068 58,6641 235,710,372) 40181 56,414) 229,240,669| 4064 by 
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unquestionably...the most advanced 
and modern rig in the world today 


ar ert OY “Grae 


ei Eee ™ 
~ ae : 


os 3,3" 


RATED DEPTH CAPACITY 
9,000 Ft., Using 4%” Drill Pipe 
11,000 Ft., Using 3%” Drill Pipe 


YOU OWE IT TO 


RATED POWER CAPACITY 
Direct Drive—900 HP 

With Fluid Couplings—1100 HP 
With Torque Converters—1350 HP 


YOURSELF TO INVESTIGATE 


THIS NEW AND MODERN RIG BEFORE BUYING 


Write for Full Details 


WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS e the home of RED IRON 
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@ With New Three Speed and 
Reverse All Friction Clutch 
Transmission 

@ Available with Parkersburg 
22” Single Hydromatic Brake 
Mounted on Transmission with 
6 Speeds Between Drum and 
Brake — The Best Hydromatic 
Brake Arrangement Yet De- 
vised! 


ob a ae PANE mer Ne bead Ie. a. 


With New Beam Equalizer, 
Single Nut Adjustment Lever 
Type Brake which CANNOT 
KICK. 


@ Oil Bath Drum Drive Chains 


Outside Frame 


@ High and Low Clutches on End 


of Drum Shaft 


@ Heavy Plate Chain Cases and 


Covers 


be modern- 


buy Wilson 
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Forecast of Productive Completions. . . record’ 
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number of new producing wells completed predicted for 1957. 


THE INCREASED DRILLING activity 


forecast for the U. S. (see Page 142 
presages the completion of a record 
number of new producing wells in 
1957. 

On the basis of past operations the 
prospective drilling rates indicate 
1957 will see the completion of ap- 
proximately 35,230 new productive 
wells, consisting of about 30,605 oil 
wells and 4625 gas and distillate wells. 
This would compare with the com- 
pletion of 35,059 productive wells 
during 1956, of which 30,528 were oil 
wells and 4531 were gas and distillate 
producing wells. 

The 
wells completed annually in the UV, S. 
has risen sharply in recent years, as 
drilling rates have grown. Only 21,- 


number of new _ producing 


333 new producing completions were 
made in 1947. This advanced to 29,- 
503 in 1953 and to 34,643 in 1955. 


Producing Percent Declines. How- 
ever, a smaller and smaller portion of 
total U. S. wells drilled in search of 
production are productive. During the 
1937 to 1941 period, 76.5 percent of 
the wells drilled found oil, gas or dis- 
tillate. This has gradually declined 
until only 62 percent of the wells 
drilled found production during the 
past three years. The major factor in 





BIG INCREASE IN NEW U. S. PRODUCING 


4,232 





1955 4,169 

1956 4,531 

1957 4,625 35,230 
st. * 


this decrease in portion of new U. S. 
completions that produce is the in- 
creasing percentage of the wells. 
Most of the decrease in percent of 
wells drilled which find production 
has been in oil wells. During the 1937- 
1941 period, 68 percent of the wells 
drilled produced oil. This has de- 
clined until only 53.4 percent of the 
wells drilled in 1956 produced oil. 


The percentage of oil wells was even 


DECREASING PORTION OF NEW U. S. 


COMPLETIONS ARE PRODUCTIVE 
(Percent of Wells Drilled in Search of Production) 
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smaller in 1952, and 1953 when less 
than 53 percent produced oil. 

The percentage of wells drilled 
that produced gas or distillate has not 
declined as sharply, and has shown 
greater inclination to follow a vary- 
ing course. In 1956 there were 79 
percent of the wells drilled which 
produced gas or distillate. At times 
the percentage of wells which pro- 
duced gas or distillate has been as 
high as 13.1 percent, but for the most 
part has averaged around 8 percent. 


Each of these new producing wells © 
will need to be equipped with well-7 


Percent of U. S$, Wells Drilled in Search of : 


Production Which Were Productive 






































Gas and 

Oil Distillate; Dry 

Wells Wells Holes 

1937-1941..| 68.0 8.5 23.5 
1942-1946..| 56.1 13.1 30.8 
1947.......| 56.7 11.9 | 31.4 
1948.......] “59.3 8.8 31.9 
1949.......| 56.6 93 | 34.1 
1950....... 56.4 8.2 35.4 
| ERS 52.8 79 | 393 
ae 51.6 8.2 | 40.2 
| 52.3 88 | 389 
a 54.6 8.2 | 372 
1955... 55.2 7.5 | 372 
8s. .3... 53.4 79 | 387 

| 7 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 


2496 


Box 

















RIG-UP FOR 
EXPORT...AND 
KNOW-HOW BY 
SPECIALIST... 


JOE STINE 


coe ee “Alops 
There's no 
Substitute 
for 


Experience”’ 


JOE STINE, INC. 

BOX 14471 * HOUSTON 21, TEXAS «+ JA 6-2001 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 
FOR ALL 

FABRICATING AND 
MACHINING 
REQUIREMENTS 

















heads, production lines, and other 
equipment. Many will need additional 
jease equipment, such as separators, 
| Jease tanks and other facilities. A 
large portion of the new oil wells will 
require the installation of some form 
of artificial lift equipment im- 
mediately. 


| Texas will lead in new productive 
completions because of its greater 
drilling activity. Past trends indicate 
prospective drilling rates should re- 
sult in the completion of 14,110 new 
producing wells in Texas during 1957, 
of which 13,040 are likely to be oil 
wells and 1070 gas or distillate wells. 
This is just slightly lower than the 
14,091 new producing wells actually 
completed in the state during 1956. 

More than half of Texas’ produc- 
tive well completions are likely to be 
completed in two districts. North 
Texas is seen as getting 4295 new 
producing completions, while the fore- 
cast for West Texas is 4530. Both 
districts were just under these levels 
last year. 

Oklahoma should complete the 
second largest number of new produc- 
ing completions. Drilling of 4740 new 
producing wells in 1957 is forecast 
for Oklahoma, with 4370 probably oil 
and 370 gas and distillate wells. Be- 
cause of less total drilling activity, 
prospective producing wells in Okla- 
homa are fewer than the 4975 com- 
pleted during 1956. 

Louisiana is expected to have the 
third largest number of new produc- 
tive wells. The completion of 2585 
new producing wells is forecast for 
the state, an increase over the 2404 in 
1956 because of prospective higher 
drilling rates. All of the state’s in- 
crease is seen as taking place in South 
Louisiana, where 1515 new producing 
wells are predicted in contrast with 
1306 Offshore 
contribute considerably to South Lou- 


last year. wells will 
isiana’s gain. A total of 460 new pro- 
ducing wells is predicted offshore, 
against 303 completed in 1956, 
Kansas follows with 2565 new pro- 
ducing completions forecast for 1957, 
slightly more than in 1956, Prospects 
are that about 1640 new producing 
completions will be completed in IIli- 
nois, almost identical with the num- 
ber in 1956. Completion of 1750 
wells is predicted for California. 
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GAS AND DISTILLATE 
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OKLAHOMA 
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TEXAS TO COMPLETE FAR MORE NEW PRODUCING 
WELLS IN 1957 THAN ANY OTHER STATE 
















Forecast of New U. S. Productive Well Completions in 1957 









































1957 FORECAST 1956 ACTUAL 
New Total New Total 
New Gas and | Produc- New /| Gasand | Produc- 
Oil Distillate| tive Oil Distillate| tive 
STATE or DISTRICT | Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells Wells 
po Ae re ee 45 3 48 52 2 54 
pee oe ee ar ae 2 3 5 0 2 2 
fee Cee 765 13 778 668 13 681 
OO STC T Te ee: 60 1,750 1,646 56 1,702 
ss kann hc 280 95 375 263 94 357 
SE nes 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| _RREREIRe ren 1,585 55 1,640 1,598 61 1,659 
ELS Ee Eee 270 7 277 260 rj 267 
2 eee ere | 2,145 420 2,565 2,109 369 2,478 
Kentucky ........ 710 200 910 7540 206 960 
RS i ere- 2,005 580 2,585 1,887 517 2,404 
North Louisiana...... 915 155 1,070 932 166 1,098 
South Louisiana...... 1,090 425 1,515 955 351 1,306 
Gulf of Mexico!...... 375 85 460 248 55 303 
Pe 190 15 205 207 11 218 
Mississippi............. 135 25 160 123 19 142 
ING: 0 5 cide elke we 3 3 6 1 4 5 
eck g on 250 5 255 236 5 241 
Nebraska.............. 250 2 252 296 1 297 
New Mexico.......... 930 665 1,595 914 655 1,569 
re 260 7 267 296 10 306 
North Dakota.... ; 175 0 175 179 0 179 
CoN UE. oc uve has 610 185 795 573 171 744 
Cg ck ees ves 4,370 370 4,740 4,572 403 4,975 
Pennsylvania...........| 310 260 570 307 263 570 
South Damota.......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
po ee ee! 13,040 1,070 14,110 13,008 1,083 14,091 
Dist. 1: S. Central... 1,090 25 1,115 1,184 30 1,214 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf. . 275 185 460 271 175 446 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf. . .| 885 185 1,070 878 189 1,067 
Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W. .| 520 245 765 534 251 785 
Dist. 5 & 6: East.... 535 80 615 543 95 638 
Dist. 7-B & 9: North. 4,210 85 4,295 4,149 78 4,227 
Dist. 7-C & 8: West... 4,475 55 4,530 4,441 46 4,487 
Dist. 10: Panhandle. . 1,050 210 1,260 1,008 219 1,227 
| OR SRC a (oe ae 105 35 140 42 17 59 
West Virginia.......... 80 500 580 73 511 584 
>... a 400 45 445 464 49 513 
Other States*..... ee 0 2 2 0 2 2 
Total U.S........]| 30,605 4,625 35,230 30,528 4,531 35,059 


























1 Gulf of Mexico wells are included in South Louisiana figures. 
* Other states include Georgia, Idaho Maryland, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee and 


Washington. 
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progress in The automobile has come a long way since 


the days of the ““Horseless Carriage.” Like 


A UTOMOBILE its early ancestor, the 1957 automobile 


depends on the petroleum industry to meet 


TRA NS POR TA TION the exacting requirements of automotive 


engineering. 

Globe Rock Bits perform one of the first 
vital steps in making the world’s wheels 
go “round by helping take crude oil from 
the earth so that it may be refined and 


utilized in modern automobiles. 


MORE THAN 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE OIL INDUSTRY 


GLOBE 
OIL TOOLS Co. 


Main Office and Plant: LOS NIETOS, CALIFORNIA 





Branches In All Principal Drilling Areas Offer 


GLOBE *SS2C" Prompt Service To Meet Your Drilling Needs 


ROCK BIT 
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From “Kittyhawk” to modern 
y 


progress in : “‘jethawks” the history of aviation also 
. has been the history of oil, for 


A VIA Tl O N ; petroleum and petroleum products 
are closely related to the 

progress of aviation. 

Globe is proud to offer the petroleum 

industry a complete line of fine 

drilling bits . . . proud of its role in 

helping continue the flow of petroleum 


products to the air lanes of the world. 


MORE THAN 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE OIL INDUSTRY 


OIL TOOLS CO. 


Main Office and Plant: LOS NIETOS, CALIFORNIA 


Branches In All Principal Drilling Areas Offer 





Prompt Service To Meet Your Drilling Needs 
GLOBE “SS3C’’ ROCK BIT 
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Average Depth Per Well e « e Drops to 4041 feet per well in 


1956, a decrease of 49 feet from the all-time high established during 1955. 


U. S. wevu depths average 49 feet 
less per well than the all-time peak 
established in 1955. Drilling of 235,- 
221,293 feet of hole in completing 






TREND TOWARD GREATER AVERAGE DEPTH OF 
U. S. COMPLETIONS REVERSED IN 1957 


58,206 wells resulted in an average 
depth of 4041 feet per new comple- 
tion during 1956. 

Despite this decrease, the average 


3,404 
3,689 
4,090 


4,041 





depth per well was the fourth largest 
in the nation’s history. Average depths 
in only 1955, 1954 and 1952 exceeded 
the 1956 levels, This was only the 
fifth year in history that average depth 
of new completions has exceeded 4000 
feet. 

Five years ago the average depth of 
new U. S, completions was only 3843 
feet per well, and ten years ago the 
average was but 3345 feet per well. 

Several factors contributed to the 
decrease in average depth per well 
during 1956. There was a greater con- 
centration of drilling activity in shal- 
lower depth regions. This caused a 
number of areas to experience a de- 
cline in average depths. Furthermore, 
there was a decrease in drilling in 
some regions with above national 
average depths, and an increase in 
some of the shallower depth regions. 


Average Well Depths By Areas... . south Louisiana 


completions have an average depth of 10,221 feet, greatest in nation during 1956. 


WELLS DRILLED in South Louisiana 
continued to have a far greater aver- 
age depth during 1956 than wells 
completed in other regions. Wells 
completed in South Louisiana during 
1956 had an average depth of 10,221 
feet. in contrast with the national 
average of 4041 feet. This was a 
greater average depth per new com- 
pletion than in 1955, when the 
region’s depth averaged 10,079 feet. 

Alabama ranked second to South 
Louisiana during 1956, with an aver- 
age depth of 8552 feet for all wells 
completed during the year. This was 
a big increase, comparing with an 
average depth of 4749 feet during 
1955. 

Next came North Dakota with an 
average depth of 7424 feet per well, 
compared with 7093 feet in 1955. 

Mississippi followed with an aver- 
age depth of 7232 feet per well drilled 
in 1956. This represents but a slight 
change from the 7295 feet per well 
in 1955. 

The Texas Gulf Coast (including 
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all of Districts 2, 3 and 4), which is 
generally considered a deep drilling 
area, had an average depth of only 
6139 feet per new well drilled. Ne- 
braska’s wells had an average depth 


of 5797 feet and those in West Texas 
averaged 5149 feet per well. 
Average depths per well drilled for 
1956 and 1955 for each USS. state 
is presented in a table on Page 146. 


Depth of New Wells in South Louisiana 


Far Greater Than in Other Areas in 1956 





50. LUSAN a a 10,221 


ALABAMA 


(Dists. 2, 3 and 4) 


NEBRASKA Ey 
WEST TEXAS as 


(Dist. 8) 


Ps }§ 
MISSISSIPPI PR. as SR 
NORTH DAKOTA BRASS SRR gm: 
TEXAS COAST SSRI 


8,552 
7,232 
1,424 
6,139 
, 5,797 
5,149 
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DOES A BETTER JOB... 
ACTUALLY COSTS LESS 


HALLIBURTON’S | 
POZMIX-140 


FOR CEMENTING DEEP, HOT WELLS 


































With wells going deeper and getting hotter, experience 
proves that new cementing materials are needed to meet 
increasingly severe conditions. And who should know better 
than Halliburton, with 33 years experience in oil well cement- 
ing, what these conditions are...and how to combat them? 

Out of laboratory research and on-the-job tests comes 
Halliburton’s solution to this problem—POZMIX-140— 
a radically different cement for well completions at temper- 
atures above 140°F...a cement that does a better job, but 
actually costs less! 


MEETS HIGH TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE CONDITIONS 


In performance characteristics, POZMIX-140 far exceeds 
ordinary cement for completing deep, hot wells. While higher 
temperatures may exert harmful effects on ordinary cement, 
POZMIX-140 seems to work better the hotter it gets. It is 
a special formulation of pozzolans, hydrated lime and set 
control additives. When set, it has the properties of greater 
stability, durability and dependability. These qualities have 
been demonstrated for centuries in ancient Greek and Roman 
construction using pozzolanic materials. 


TAILOR MADE FOR VERSATILITY 


"Way down where the earth’s core generates heat and exerts 
great pressure, POZMIX-140 sets up retaining its chemical 
and physical uniformity. Yet, at early ages, it perforates with 
minimum shattering. Absence of premature gelling char- 
acteristics gives a slurry of excellent pumpability which 
requires lower pumping pressures during displacement. It 
does not retrogress in strength under high temperatures 
and pressures. 

When you consider that POZMIX-140 has greater versa- 
tility over a wider range of conditions in deep, hot wells, but 
actually costs less than other materials that fall short in per- 
formance and permanence, you don’t need an electronic com- 
puter to solve your problem. Just call your nearest local or 
regional office of Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company. 


* © COMPLETE DATA SENT ON REQUEST® * * * * * * * 
Get this valuable information for your Halliburton Service File 


HALLIBURTON 


CEMENTING SERVICES 


250 SERVICE CENTERS-JUST MINUTES AWAY FROM ANY RIG 
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The man at the 
machine is a crafts- 


And why shouldn’t 
he be called a_ wild- 
catter? 

His “drilling” equip- 
ment in this instance 
consists of a huge drill 
press boring machine 
and he’s digging through metal rather than the 
Devonian. 

But, the machinist puts skill and imagination 
into machines like this and works unexplored 
areas to turn out new products that will help 
the oil industry produce petroleum more 
efficiently, more economically. 

Sure, he’s a wildcatter! 

And, he’s typical of the craftsmen associated 
with the Oil Center Tool Company — expert 
machinists who pride themselves on their ability 
to produce the best, the latest in oilfield equip- 
ment at the precise moment of need. 

The oil industry isn’t composed just of the 
geologist with the map, the man at the drilling 
controls, the integrated companies, the shoestring 
operators, the twinkling of derrick lights in 
the night, the screaming protests of drillpipe 
being coupled, the white smoke signals from a 
steam rig. 

The oil industry is much more than this. 

The Oil Center Tool Company machinist is 
a vital part of the industry, too. 

For, of what avail would the designs of the 
scientists be if there were not craftsmen to trans- 
form the blueprints into usable products? 

But, a man is a wildcatter for reasons other 
than just a situation. 


Sometimes destiny (or a well-execoted — 
man. idea backed up by lots of hard work 
and determination to excel) plucks a 
company out of the crowd. It becomes 
known for succeeding where others 
overlooked an opportunity. 


Famous Wildcatter 


To be a wildcatter, a 
man has to have a cer- 
tain spirit. 

That spirit defies 
precise definition. 

Generally, however, 
it involves a desire to 
“be first.” 

That is what makes 
O-C-T craftsmen stand 
out—they have knowledge and equipment; but, 
coupled with that is a realization of the respon- 
sibility that is theirs and a resulting determina- 
tion to be first with the best. 

An O-C-T Christmas Tree doesn’t stand hol- 
lowly alone. 

There are many things in it. 

Like the craftsmanship of O-C-T machinists, 
for example. 

That’s the strongest support you can have 
. . . for a Christmas tree or anything else. 





OIL CENTER TOOL CO. 


Export Representatives: South America — East West Oiltools, 

C. A., Del Lago Hotel, Maracaibo, Venezuela. Address 

Export Inquiries for All Other Countries to P. O. Box 3091, 
Houston, Texas. 


This O-C-T machinist is operating a radial drill press, 
one of a number of new types of equipment the company 
employs in its Houston plant. O-C-T machinists are craftsmen 


and they are a basic part of the company’s strength. 









































For Whom Wells Are Drilled e « e 78.2 percent of wells 


drilled owned by small companies 


THE TREND over the years toward 


greater small company participation 
in U. 


the same approximate level in 1956 


S. drilling activity remained at 


as in the four preceding years. Of the 


98,206 wells completed in the UV. S. 
1956, 45,522 78.2 
percent, were owned by small com- 


during wells, or 


panies or individual operators, This 
is tantamount to a barely perceptible 


SMALL OPERATORS DRILL BULK OF JU. S. 


NEW COMPLETIONS ANNUALLY 





THOUSANDS OF 
SMALL OPERATORS 


1952 





23 LARGEST 
COMPANIES 


| 10,738 | 
| 11,385 | 
11,431 
| 11,709 | 


or individual operators. 


percentage decrease from 1955 of .8 
of 1 percent. The 23 largest produc- 
ing companies owned 12,684, or 21.8 
percent, of the wells. 

In 1955 a total of 55,879 new wells 
were drilled of which small operators 
accounted for 44,170 wells, or 79 per- 
cent, and the 23 largest producing 
companies were credited with 11,709 
wells, or 21 percent. 

In comparison, the small operators 
drilled 78.1 percent, or 40,766 wells, 
of the 52,197 wells completed in 1954, 
The 23 largest companies drilled 
11,431 wells, or 21.9 percent, of the 
total. 


The 23 largest U. S. producing companies in- 
clude the following: Amerada Petroleum, Atlantic 
Refining, Carter Oil, Cities Service, Continental 
Oil, Gulf Oil, Humble Oil & Refining, Ohio Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, Pure Oil, Richfield Oil, Shell 
Oil, Sinclair Oil, Skelly Oil, Socony-Mobil (in- 
cluding Magnolia Petroleum and General Petro- 
leum), Standard Oil of California (including The 
California Company and Standard of Texas), 
Standard Oil of Indiana (including Stanolind Oil 
& Gas, Pan American and Pan-Am Southern), 
Standard of Ohio (including Sohio Petroleum), 
Sun Oil, Sunray Mid-Continent Oil, The Texas 
Company, Tide Water Associated Oil, and Union 
Oil. 


Dr illing Methods e e e Improved completion techniques expected to 


further narrow demand for cable tool methods; rotary preference reaches 87.5 percent. 


Dvr TO IMPROVED completion tech- 
niques using oil emulsion muds and 
air and gas drilling, the role of the 
rotary drilling method is expected to 
further narrow the demand for cable 
tools. Cable tools now are used pri- 
marily in the drilling of shallow wells, 
in clean out work and drilling-in oper- 
ations. 

Rotary rigs, favored by a margin 
that has been expanding for more 


than a quarter of a century, drilled 
an estimated 87.5 percent—or 50,930 
wells—of the 58,206 new wells com- 
pleted in the U.S. during 1956. 

During 1955, it was estimated that 
rotary rigs were used in drilling 48,- 
335 wells, or 86.5 percent, of the total 
55,879 completions. Cable tools were 
credited with the remaining 7544 new 
wells, 13.5 percent of the total for the 
year. 


ROTARY RIGS DRILL AN INCREASING PORTION 
OF WELLS DRILLED ANNUALLY IN U. S. 
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Since 1946 the annual rate of in- 
creased preference for the rotary 
method over the cable tool method 
has remained fairly stable. In the ten- 
year period beginning in 1946, rotary 
method recorded its largest percent- 
age gain over cable tools in 1949, 
when the increase from the previous 
year amounted to a significant 5 per- 
cent. In 1949, 38,962 new wells were 
completed in the U.S. 
rigs accounting for 79.5 percent, or 
30,975 wells. 


, with rotary 


Estimated Number and Percentages of 
Wells Drilled in U. S. by Rotary and Cable 
Tool Methods, by Years 









































Total ROTARY CABLE 
ew 

YEAR Wells Wells | Percent} Wells | Percent 
1945....... . 26,649 | 17,908 | 672 | 8,741 | 328 
1946....... 30,230 | 20.859 | 69.0 | 9.371 | 31.0 
1067....... 33,147 |.23,269 | 70.2 | 9,878 | 298 
1948...... 39,477 | 29,410 | 74.5 110,067 | 25.5 
1949....... 38,962 | 30,975 | 79.5 | 7.987 | 205 
1950....... 43,307 | 35,295 | 81.5 | 8012 | 18.5 
$003....... 45,996 | 37,717 | 820 | 8,279 | 18.0 
1952....... 46,507 | 38.368 | 825 | 8139 | 17.5 
1953....... 49.480 | 41.316| 83.5 | 8164 | 165 
1954.......| 52,197 | 44.368 | 85.0 | 7,829 | 15.0 
1955....... 55,879 | 48,335 | 86.5 | 7.544 | 13.5 
1956 | 58,206 | 50,990 | 87.5 | 7,276 | 125 
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Rigs Operated e « e Activity eases off late in 1956; average is 22 less per 
month than in 1955 and 105 below 1948 levels. 


DESPITE A FAST start, U. S. drilling 
rig activity slowed down slightly last 
year, averaging 22 rigs less per month 
than in 1955. 

For the first six months of 1956 it 
looked as if the number of operating 
rigs would pass 1955 totals for the 
second highest year in drilling history. 
However, after two high months 
5019 rigs operating in May and June 
—the total fell off sharply to 4775 
In contrast, there were 
(4965) operating in 


rigs in July. 
190 more rigs 
July of 1955. 
After July the number of rigs in 
operation held steady at slightly over 
4800 each month. Result: Last year, 
drillers recorded the third 
monthly averages (4845) for number 
of operating rigs. The all-time high 
was reported in 1948 when a monthly 
of 4950 rigs were operating 
year. The 
4867 


highest 


average 
throughout the 
highest average 
month in 1955. 


second 


was rigs per 


Drilling rig activity started the year 


at a high pace for that season of the 
year. 4597 rigs operating in January 
was second only to January of 1952 
when a record total (for January) of 
3010 rigs were in operation. Steady 
increases continued through the fol- 


lowing months—until the big drop in 


U. S. RIGS NOT INCREASING ALTHOUGH 


WELLS AND FOOTAGE RISE SHARPLY 








IN 1948 

















in 1950 





g 
Drilled 43,307 Wells and 14934 Million Feet 

















857 Rigs 


in 1952 Drilled 46,509 Wells and 188.4 Million Feet 

















4,867 Rigs 


IN 1955 Drilled 55,879 Wells and 228.5 Million Feet 











4,845 Rigs 
Drilled 58,206 Wells and 235.2 Million Feet 


IN 1956 








































































































July. 
Drilling Rigs in Use in U. S., by Years, by Months 
Figures are for end of month, , and include ie drilling, rigging up, and shut down 
Avg. for 
YEAR Jan. Feb Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
1938....] 3,968 3,928 3,973 3,971 3,582 4,830 3,737 3,869 3,742 3,876 3,676 3,434 3,799 
1939....] 3,583 3,391 3,448 3,630 3,695 3,726 3,567 3,718 3,625 3,905 3,981 3,924 3,683 
1940....] 3,990 4,277 4,472 4,327 4,655 4,502 4,235 4,194 3,821 3,921 4,030 3,894 4,193 
1941....] 3,814 3,952 | 4,121 4,287 4,335 4,598 4,819 4,984 4,693 4,672 4,746 4,336 4,446 
1942....] 3,816 3,067 2,979 2,859 2,868 2,905 3,179 3,007 2, ,953 3,094 2,962 2,797 3,041 
1943....] 2,691 2,653 2,732 2,756 2,743 2,852 3,015 3,201 3,031 3,548 3,676 3,595 3,041 
1944,...] 3,427 3,568 3,702 3,819 3,934 4,278 4,411 4.528 4,566 4,738 4,665 4,640 4,190 
1945....] 4,270 4,154 4,159 4,374 4,637 4,394 4,424 4,289 4, 356 4,521 4,426 4,637 4,387 
1946....] 4,337 4,229 4,212 4,405 4,399 4,124 4,235 4,201 4,474 4,410 4,551 4,654 4,353 
1947....] 4,390 4,402 4,379 4,470 4,603 4,802 4,992 5,163 4,979 4,897 4,871 4,945 4,741 
1948....] 4,699 4,542 4,626 4,989 5,067 5,090 5,013 5,058 5,116 5,229 5,060 4,908 4,950 
1949.,..] 4,511 4,490 4,368 4,265 4,276 4,097 4,015 4,118 4 258 4,247 4,485 4,355 4,290 
1950....] 4,180 4,169 4,114 4,224 4,518 4,760 4,712 4,804 4 633 4,773 4,649 4,665 4,517 
1951....] 4,275 4,339 4,435 4,600 4,831 4,762 4,989 4,988 5,237 5,260 5,234 5,182 4,844 
1952....} 5,010 5,015 5,092 5,093 5,151 5,037 4,694 4.508 4,687 4,659 4,689 4,649 4,857 
1953....] 4,585 4,585 4,611 4,661 4,693 4,935 4,878 4,997 4,879 4.939 5,047 4,802 4,784 
1954....] 4,597 4,743 4,732 4,709 4,716 4,656 4,616 4,439 4,467 4,581 4,685 4,680 4,635 
1955....] 4,502 4,456 4,683 4,713 4,816 4,997 4,965 5,019 4,987 5,124 | 5,160 4,987 4,867 
ein iS ae a ee a SS as il | | 
1956....] 4,597 | 4,677 | 4,883 | 4,886 | 5,019 | 5,019 | 4,775 | 4, 19 | 4,828 4,865 | 4,882 | 4,885 4,845 
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districts showed increases on Decem: 
ber 31. This compares with rig jn. 
creases in eight districts in 1955, The 
most significant drop in total rigs 
operating occurred in District 8, West 
Texas. After a rapid increase in total 
rigs from 333 at the close of 1953 to 
438 in December of 1955, West Texas 


WHERE U. S. RIGS WERE LOCATED END OF 1956 





TEXAS iki =e == 1,347 

















OKLAHOMA MAR ioe 570 reported a 94-rig drop to 344 in op- 
eration last December 31. 

KANSAS me “ae 353 Other leading states reporting de- 
creases in total rigs include Oklahoma 

LOUISIANA aa 424 with 570 operating at year’s end—114 

ILLINOIS ze. - 232 less than were reported in December, 
1955. The sharp decrease followed a 

CALIFORNIA ae 208 19-rig increase at the end of 1955 
over 1954, and a 19-rig increase in 

OTHER The A a - 1,551 1954 over 1953. Illinois reported 232 


rigs in operation on December 31, 
This was 50 less than in 1955, This 
compares with a 24-rig decrease in 
1955 from 1954 and a 61-rig increase 
in 1954 over 1953. 


Current Location of Rigs... 


Seven leading states reverse trends at year’s end. 


California Down. California con- 
tinued a three-year downward trend 
in activity with 208 rigs operating on 
December 31, five less than were re- 
ported on the same date in 1955. 
Ohio, which reported increases in 
total rigs at the close of 1955 and 
1954, fell off seven rigs to a total of 
205 in operation last December 31. 


Kansas, which had a moderate in- 
crease of eight rigs to 486 at the end 
of 1955 over the previous year, re- 
ported a sharp jump of 67 rigs to 553 
operating at the close of 1956. 


THE SEVEN top drilling states re- 
ported a complete switch in trends on 
December 31, 1956. Where two of 
the states showed decreases in total 
only 


active rigs at the end of 1955 : 
8 The seven states mentioned above 


two showed increases last year. 


Louisiana continued its upward 
climb in rig activity with 424 in op- 


eration last December 31, compared 


Decline in Texas. Texas, which re- 
ported a 101-rig increase to 1472 in 
1955 over 1954, dropped off 125 rigs 
to 1347 operating at the close of 


accounted for 3334 rigs, or 73 percent 
of the 4885 rigs operating on Decem- 
ber 31. The remaining 23 states re- 
porting drilling activity had 1551 rigs 





with 406 on the same date in 1955. 1956. In fact, only five of Texas’ ten in operation at year’s end. 













































































U. S. Drilling Rigs in Operation, by States, End of 1956 and 1955 
End of Year Change End of Year Change 

State and District 1955 | 1956 Rigs Percent State and District 1955 | 1956 Rigs | Percent 
Alabama. . v2 oe - i 25 + 16 | +178.0 North Dakota.......... 26 BO fF cides | eee 
DES oR cos cvess ss 1 + 1| +100.0 es LL Oe : 212 205 — 7|— 33 
Arkansas. vis. dS ' 45 | 80 + 35 | + 78.0 Oklahoma.............. 684 570 —114 | — 16.7 
Cees... i cde, 213 208 — 5|— 2.4 Re Eee Ags wattteli fl «dalam eee 
CI. i Ate e eidi 82 67 — 15| — 18.0 Pennsylvania.......... 120 184 + 64| + 53.3 
Se 3 2 — 1] — 33.3 South Dakota.......... 2 6 + 4] +200.0 
Georgia..... ee 2 1 — 1] — 50.0 crac codes 6 os wes 1,472 1,347 —125| — 85 
NGS vide wky sees ae 282 232 — 50 | — 17.7 —_—_--—- ———- 
OE RE a ae 99 100 + 1] + 1.0 Dist. 1: South Central. . 47 | 46 — 1ii— 2.1 Ni 
NE i dias a ny 486 553 + 67 | + 13.8 Dist. 2: Middle Gulf... . 42 | 48 + 6| + 143 
ere 121 110 |} {—11| — 9.1 Dist. 3: Upper Gulf..... 136 |. 149 +13}; + 100 sei 
Louisiana........... 406 424 +18; + 4.4 Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W.... 73 | 83 + 10| + 137 ft 
———__—_—_—__—- —— —_———- —_—_—— Dist. 5: East Central... 13 12 — 1 ~~ 7.7 

North Louisiana..... 73 69 — 4 — 5.5 Dist. 6: Northeast...... ae 70 — 6| — 79 th 

South Louisiana...... 333 355 + 22 + 6.6 Dist. 7-B: N. Central... 173 125 — 48 | — 278 
———_—_-—__—__— ————_—_|-——_ - Dist. 7-C: W. Central... 123 +. 104 — 19} — 15.5 mi 
i See ea: +-2 | +100.0 Dist. 8: West.......... 438 | 344 | —94| — 215 
Michigan... 83 | 69 — 14/| — 16.9 iS 2, See 257 | 258 + 1| + OA 
Mississippi... . 43 32 — 11} — 25.6 Dist. 10: Panhandle... . 94 | 108 +14] + 149 Bet 
Miseouri............... 2 | 1] — 1} — see | —— —_—— — — 
Montana. 45 46 + 1] + 2.2 Se clin kdatatic b sigbadds 29 | 38 + 9] + 31.0 
Nebraska... res 39 | 31 — 8/ — 20.5 West Virginia........... 168 196 + 28| + 16.7 
cle oe. 5 See Pe Ro eepeeenene 4 | 8 | — 8|— 85 M 
New Mexico : ii 167 | 173 + 6| + 3.6 PET 
New York............. 48 68 | + 20] + 41.7 Wes... adi 4,987 | 4,885 102 | — 2.1 
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WIRE ROPE AT WORK 








Northeast of Tioga, North Dakota, standing like a tall 
sentinel on the open prairie, this rig had drilled to 5300 
ft when our photographer stopped by. It was at work on 
the Nelson Well No. 1, and the hole at that time was 
making good progress through crumbly shale and sand. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Mill depots and distributors from coast to coast stock Bethlehem rope for the following industries and numerous others: 


PETROLEUM e MINING ¢ QUARRYING « CONSTRUCTION e¢ EXCAVATING 


Ee 












The neat, well-kept outfit is the property of Paul F. 
Rutledge Drilling Co., Santa Fe, N. M. For the rotary 
line, the owner consistently specifies 1%-in. Bethlehem 
Purple Strand, 6 x 21 Seale. The line shown here had 
20,000 ton-miles to its credit, after approximately nine 
months on the rig. It was obviously “‘right’’ for the job 
it was doing; showed little evidence of wear, and looked 
fit for a long and useful life. 


¢ LOGGING ¢ MANUFACTURING 









































Ratio of Drilling to Production . . . 22.2 wells aritteg 


per million barrels produced during 1956, two more than in 1955. 


[HE NUMBER of wells drilled in re- number of wells completed in the year a ratio of 20.2 during the preceding 
lation to the number of barrels pro- was equal to 22.2 wells for each mil- year, ; 
duced in the U. S. increased toa near lion barrels of crude oil produced TP ne . “1: 

: ee oe I : Che 1956 ratio of drilling to pro. 

peak level during 1956. The record during the year. This compared with : : ’ : 
; duction was higher than anytime 

since before World War II. During 
the years 1937-1941 inclusive an ay. 
erage of 22.4 wells was drilled for 


PRODUCED HOLDS FAIRLY STABLE each million barrels produced, or just 


slightly more than in 1956. The ratio 


U. S. WELLS DRILLED PER MILLION BARRELS 





of drilling to production declined to 
14.3 during the 1942-1946 period, 

















1937-41 22.4 

oan , and was below 20 wells for each mil. 

sl lion barrels of production in the y 
TT) 18.5 : P eo oe, 
. 1947, 1948, 1951 and 1952. The ratio 

in 1954 was the same as in 1956. 

a 19. 

1952 9.8 Wells Drilled Per Million Barrels Produced 
— — ee SS 
1955 20.2 1087-1941. ........22.4 | 1051........... 00m 
eH 1942-1066.........143 1 1082............98 198 
22.2 1947... 17.1 ts ee 

ET a te i git .18.5 Gl. « 0 4e sade cae 
1956 “eh 1900222022308 | 88 
eer,  F 2: ee 22.2 








Ratio of Drilling to Producing Income... Eizi 


wells drilled in U. S. for each $1 million of production income. 


THE NUMBER of wells drilled in _ tion as in the preceding two years. An in 1956, 1955 and 1954. This ratio 
1956 held the same relation to income average of 8 wells was drilled foreach was slightly higher than in the pre- 
received from U, S. crude oil produc- million dollars of production income ceding three years but slightly lower 
than 1949 and 1950. 

A much smaller number of wells has 
been drilled in relation to producing 
income since the war. During the 
1937-1941 period an average of 20.4 
wells was drilled per million dollars 
of production income. This declined 


IN RECENT YEARS FAR BELOW PREWAR LEVELS 


(Number of New Wells Drilled Per Million Dollars of Production Income) 





20.4 to 11.4 wells for each million dollars 
of income from U. S. crude produc- 

7.1 tion during the year 1942-1946. The 
highest averages since World War II 

8.5 were 9.7 in 1947 and 8.5 during 1950. 








7.8 Wells Drilled Per Million Dollars of 
Production Income 


a —————— 








8.0 1937-1941 





ee 5. ol eee 

1942-1946..... .11.4 | 1952..... woes 

eae sl 6a 

I oko tee.w sn vy xis OS ak: aoe 8.0 

8.0 1949. | eis ee 
I aie cila oat grace a $.5 | 1056..........s<00nee 
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HOMCO 


WOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIAL COMPANY. inc 


led ig directional drilling is the answer i 
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HOMCO Directional Drilling is the ans- 
wer to offshore - tidelands operations. 
Directional Drilling of multiple wells 
from one platform or barge location is 


















; just one of many HOMCO Directional 
Drilling services. As many as nineteen 
directional holes have been drilled with- 
out moving the barge. The holes being 
= started from six-points on the barge, the 
yre- : : : 
wl derrick and rig being moved from one 
‘ 
location to another on the barge floor. 
hal Operations such as this have resulted in 
ing the savings of thousands of dollars, since j 
the the cost of moving the rig is small in 
0.4 comparison to the cost of floating and 
ars sinking the barge for each new location. |, 
1ed HOMCO’s combination for the best in 
als modern directional drilling tools and ihe 
uc- methods in the hands of HOMCO’s highly Hei 
‘he o? en a trained and experienced directional drill- 
II y hts ta ing engineers, is the answer to your 
, * _¥¥ J) f 
50. i OK DRILLING % directional drilling problems. : 
FISHING AND CUTTING - ee aoe = ERS - ‘ f 
OILFIELD SUPPLIES 2 
f ; ; ELECTRICAL we. , 4 “y 
“e poy SERVICE = 
y > 
= *», RY 4 _ 
78 , Ano suv’ HOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIAL COMPANY. Inc a 
80 HOUSTON, TEXAS 4 
8.0 " 
8.0 RESEARCH ¢ ENGINEERING * DEVELOPING* «© MANUFACTURING 
= HOMCO Export Offices 
S Houston Oil Field Material Company, Inc. zs HOMCO de Mexico, S. A. 
57 g: 509 Madison Avenue Edificio Reforma-Versalles 
ee New York City, New York Paseo de la Reforma #76, desp. 503 
: Mexico 6, D. F. 
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ALWAYS ON THE JOB! 


Composite Catalog was there 
when this purchase was made 


It’s a maddening, frustrating thing 
to trouble-shoot a breakdown at two 
o'clock in the morning especially 
when you need a replacement part. But 
such a situation can be eased consider- 


ably by using the ComposiTE CaTALoc. 


In this three volume catalog you'll 


find 5,300 pages of catalog data from 
500 equipment-service companies 


everything from washers to wire rope. 


Using the ComposirE CaTaLoc, day 


or night, is fast and easy. It’s completely 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 





indexed, by product and by company. 
And all your suppliers have copies of 
the ComposirE CaTALoc on hand, too 
To get quick service, phone the nearest 
one and then refer to the item you 
want by page number in the CoMposIrTE 
CaTALoGc. Minutes later your order will 


be on its way. 


Next time you are ready to order 


equipment, reach for your COMPOS- 
ITE CATALOG ... and do it the 


casy way. 


WORLD OIL « February 


1957 
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P.O. Box 2608 
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Remember when you're in a hurry to 
order equipment or services, look first 
in ComposirE CaTtaLoc. Here’s what 
you'll find to make your job easier: 


¢ Information on more than 3,000 
products and services, indexed and cross 
indexed, by item and by company. 


e Useful facts on weights, dimen- 
sions, specifications, applications, service, 
prices, etc. 


¢ Name, address and phone number 





EVERYWHERE IN THE OIL FIELDS 


of the nearest supplier or dealer han- 
dling the equipment you want. 


¢ Complete or condensed catalogs of 
more than 500 manufacturers and serv- 
ice companies, conveniently bound into 
three volumes with more than 5,000 
pages of total information. 


The ComposirE CaATALoc is the ready, 
convenient source for equipment-service 
information. More than 30,000 oil men 
refer to it constantly. It’s everywhere in 
the oil fields. 





Gulf Publishing Company 


3301 Buffalo Drive 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 


Houston 1, Texas 
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Rig Penetration Rates « « e More wells and footage drilled in 


"56 but average number of rigs-operated per month declines slightly. 


SHARP GAIN IN FOOTAGE AND WELLS 


DRILLED YEARLY PER U. S. RIG 





RIGS OPERATED: 





WELLS DRILLED PER RIG: 





FOOTAGE DRILLED PER RIG: 
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ALTHOUGH WELLS and footage 
drilled in the U. S, rose to new peak 
volumes during 1956, fewer rigs were 
in operation. This was the ninth con- 
secutive year in which a higher ratio 
of footage and wells has been drilled 
per rig operated. 

An average of 4845 rigs was op- 
erated during 1956. Although this 
was 22 fewer rigs than operated dur- 
ing 1955, the number of wells com- 
pleted rose 2327 and the amount of 
footage drilled in the year increased 
by 6.7 million feet. 

A total of 58,206 new wells was 
completed and 235.2 million feet of 
hole drilled during 1956. This repre- 
sented 12 wells and 48,549 feet for 
the 4845 rigs operated. 

During 1955 an average of 11.5 
wells was completed per rig, Five 
years ago the average was only 9.5 
wells per rig. Ten years ago an aver- 
age of but 6.9 wells was completed 
for each rig operated. 

The amount of footage drilled for 
each rig in use has increased even 
more rapidly. The 48,549 feet of hole 
drilled per rig in 1956 compared with 
46,955 feet during 1955. Five years 
ago an average of only 36,490 feet 
was drilled for each rig. 


Average Wells and Footage Drilled 
Annually Per Rig in U. S. 





























Average | Wells | Footage 
Rigs Drilled | Drilled 
Oper- Per Per 
YEAR ating Rig | Rig 
ee 3,799 | 7.9 23,844 
ee 3,683 7.6 23,221 
1940...... 4,193 7.4 22,933 
tr 4,446 7.3 22,345 
a 3,041 7.2 22,329 
1943...... 3,041 6.7 20,385 
1944...... 4,190 6.2 20,138 
1945......] 4,387 6.1 21,195 
ae 4,353 6.9 23,231 
i * re 4,741 7.0 23,796 
eos. Sah. 4,950 8.0 27,618 
1949...... 4,290 9.1 32,312 
1950...... 4,517 9.6 | 35,369 
ae 4,844 9.5 | 36,490 
ee 4,857 9.6 38,785 
1953......| 4,784 10.3 41,478 
1954......| 4,635 11.2 45,587 
SOO. scx. 4,867 11.5 46,955 
re 4,845 12.0 48,549 
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WC Statth man sees to that! 


Actually, there are TWO good reasons why drillers who use 
H. C. Smith Bits never have to worry about their supply of 
bits. For one thing, there’s always a good stock of the right 
bits near you... notice that line below about H. C. Smith 
branches located to serve all active oil areas... and they’re 
the types of bits you want, too, in the sizes and tooth 
patterns your job needs. 

But the big reason you won’t be waiting on bits is your 
H. C. Smith man. He’s on the move, not perched in his office 
waiting for the phone to ring. No sir—he’s out calling on his 
customers, always keeping in close touch with what they 
want now, and what they’ll be needing next week and the 
week after that. So, when you reach for a new bit, it’ll be 
there, ready —if you’re using H. C. Smith Bits—By any test 
you want to make—THE BEST! 





GENERAL OFFICES, EXPORT OFFICES BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL OIL CENTERS 
AND; PLANT: COMPTON, CALIF. IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


February 15, 1957 * WORLD OIL 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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Drilling Depth Records e e e 10 districts set new marks in 756, 


the south Louisiana 
marshes is a hole 
miles and $2 million deep. That hole, 
Richardson & Bass, John W. Mecom 
and Freeport Sulphur Company’s 1-L 
Humble-LL&E-State Lease 2414, in 
Plaquemines Parish, set a new UV. S. 
drilling depth record early in 1956 
that still holds—22,570 feet. 


he es 


Deep in 


more than four 


Not only is it the deepest test ever 
drilled, it also produced from the 
deepest level in oil industry history. 
The well produced from June to 
August and is now being worked over. 

The displaced record holder was 
The Ohio Oil Company’s Kern 
County Lands “A” 72-4, in the Pa- 
loma field, Kern County, California. 


This well was drilled to 21,482 fees 
in 1953. It was finally abandoned jp 
early 1955 after a year of fishing and 
testing, 

Two other states have records be. 
low 20,000 feet—Wyoming and Mis. 
sissippi. The Wyoming well was 
drilled to 20,521 feet in 1949, and 
held the record until 1953. This was 
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Holders of Record as Deepest Test Drilled 
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(Includes both Dry and Producing Wells) 




















Year WELL and LOCATION Feet 

1927 Chansler-Canfield-Midway Oil Company's Olinda 96, Olinda, California..................2cceeeeeees 8,046 
1928 Texon Oil and Land Company's University 1-B, Big Lake, West Texas... ...............cceeceeee 8,523 
1929 Shell Oil cong I 2 o, oul bo Sa cab dadbnseesebsrsevieecscéeee 9,280 
1930 Standard Oil eer of California’s Mascot 1, Midway, California............ isdatnib leh tiadtiasiachie'si deen 9,753 
1931 Chansler-Canfield-Midway Oil Co.'s Hobson A-2, Rincon field, Ventura County, California............ 10,030 
1931 Penn-Mex Fuel Comenay Jardin 36, State of Vora Crus, Mexioo..............0..eccessecsesccees 10,585 
1933 North Kettleman O. & G. Co.'s (later Union Oil's Lillis-Welch 1) Kettleman Hills, California.......... 10,944 
1934 General Petroleum C tion’s Berry 1, Belridge, Kern County, California...............:....... 11,377 
1935 Gulf Oil Corporation’s McElroy 103, Gulf-McElroy, Upton County, West Texas....................- 12,786 
1938 Continental Oil Company’s KCL A-2, Wasco, Kern County, California. ...............000eceeeeeees 15,004 
1944 Phillips Petroleum Company's Ada Price 1, Wildcat, Pecos County, West Texas..................... 15,279 
1944 Standard Oil Company of California's KCL 20-13, South Coles Levee, Kern County, California........ 16,246 
1945 Phillips Petroleum Company's Schoeps 3, Wildcat, Brazos County, Gulf Coast, Texas................. 16,655 
1946 Pacific Western Oil Corp.’s National Royalties 1, Miramonte area, Kern County, California........... 16,668 
1947 Superior Oil Company of California's Weller 51-11, Wildcat, Caddo County, Oklahoma............... 17,823 
1949 Superior Oil Company of California’s Limoneria 1, Wildcat, Ventura County, California.............. 18,734 
1949 Superior Oil Company of California's Unit 1, Wildcat, Sublette County, Wyoming..................-. 20,521 
1953 Ohio Oil Co.’s Kern County Lands “A” 72-4, Paloma field, Kern Co., California..................... 21,482 
1956 Richardson & Bass, Freeport Sulphur & J. W. Mecom’s Humble-L.L.&E. 1-L, Plaquemines, 8. Louisiana.| 22,570 
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‘| didnt realize there was 


such a differencein unions!" 


And the difference is quite obvious when you compare Weco with other unions. 


To start with — Weco’s exclusive ball and cone seat design gives you the most 
perfect sealing possible. The spherical surface of the male sub seats on the 
conical surface of the female sub forming a positive, leak-proof seal. The 
sturdier construction of Weco Unions takes the most punishing service as part 
of a regular day’s work. The Acme threads permit faster, easier make-up and 
break-out, day after day, without damage or distortion. 


These differences in the design and construction of Weco Unions pay dividends 
in longer life and superior sealing service. 


Ask for Weco Unions at supply stores everywhere. They are available in the 
exact size and pressure required for all oil country connections. 


WELL EQUIPMENT MFG. CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Division of CHIKSAN COMPANY a subsidiary of 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 










































































































































































the first U. S. well drilled to 20,000 South Louisiana—Offshore: Texa- 13,830 feet. 
feet. The Mississippi well reached  co’s State Lease 1021-1, South Tim- . : : 
1) AR) feet in 1¢ a ' P New Mexico—Northwest: Magno. 
20,450 feet in 1992. balier area—17,452 feet. ag eer ; 2 ". 
aan 2 lia’s Jicarilla 1-A, Rio Arriba County re 
_ District Depth Records. Nine other New Mexico—Southeast: Phillips’ -13,590 feet. This depth was reached 
distri¢ ts saw new depth records set in Leamex 6, Lea County—16.842 feet. in 1955, but well was not officially 
1956. New record-holders are .. . completed until 1956. ‘ 
J T a > on 
West Texas: Gulf Oil’s Northrup North Texas and Panhandle: Mag : be ph 
1-A. Reeves Countv——18.711 feet and 0lia’s Feldman 1, Hemphill County Oregon: Sinclair’s Federal-Maple. ae 
si action 15,813 feet and still drilling. ton 1, Lane County—12,880 feet. mn 
Oklahoma: Frankfort Oijl’s Pruitt Montana: Phillip’s Northern Pa- Kentucky: Shell’s Davis 1, Critten. 
|, Grady County—18,158 feet. cific R.R. 1-A, Carbon County den County—8,821 feet. 
@ | 
Drilling Depth Records in U. S. ad States and eres. « and by 1,000-Foot Intervals 
| | | a _ ee ee 
State or District) Feet | Year | WELL AND LOCATION | Formation o 
S. La.—Inshore. | 22,570 | 1956 | Richardson & Bass et al’s Humble L. L. & E 1-L, Plaquemines Parish....... .| Miocene 
c alifornia er 482 | 1955 The Ohio Oil Co.’s KCL “A” 72-4, Paloma Field, Kern County............. | L. Miocene 
REED et a. Fesnr Ge REEMA 2 be =: » ok ee ' 
Wyoming....... | 20, 521 | 1949 | Supe rior of Calif.’s Unit 1, Pacific Creek Area; Sublette County............. | U. Cretaceous 
Mississippi Ss ees 20,450 1952 | Geo. Vasen et al’s Tung Oil Co. of America 1, 9-2s-llw, Stone County....... | Eagle Mills 
Tex: is Gulf Ce oast. 19,056 1955 M: agnolia’ . W est Ranch 417-1 A, West Ranch Field, Jackson County.......... Cockfield 
West Texas baw v4 18,711 Active | Gulf Oil’ oF. G. Northrup 1-A, Reev SRR AR: a eens ee | Devonian i 
Oklahoma.......| 18,158 1956 Frankfort Oil Co.’s Pruitt 1, 16-4n-8w, Grady County. .................... | Mississippian ° 4 Yea 
Southwest Texas.| 17,966 | 1951 Superior’s Minnie S. Welder 27, Portilla Field, San Patricio Pree | Jackson oa 
S. La.—Offshore..| 17,452 1956 | The Texas Co.’s State Lease 1021-1, Block 12, South Timbalier Area........ Miocene Hy 
Se Gta rt slit iapdiemmtemanenel <aew 2 SRE hele 1944 
N, Mex—S.E.....| 16,842 1956 P hillips Petroleum Co.'s L eamex 6, Oo pe eee Pere ee | Pre-Cambrian = 
East Texas...... 16,347 1949 | Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s R. P. McWatters 1, Freestone County......... | Jurassic ie 
RR: TPT OS SN bites Sai ain: the AOA SG a2 947 
N. Tex. & P’handle 15,813 Active | Mi enciie’ oD. DD. Peltonen 1, Shomer Canty. ..... «00... ccvtecssavtan bons Ordovician oe 
Alabama. | 15,729 1952 Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s Emma Williams 1, 10-3n-2e, Clarke County... ‘| Jurassic 1950 
Florida 15,455 1947 | Gulf Refining Co.’s State of Florida 1, Big Pine Key Area, Monroe County. L. Cretaceous 01 
Colorado. 15,041 1951 | Mountain Fuel Supply’s Unit 1, 14-12n-100w, Hiawatha Field, Moffat County. 5 alate eee 1959 
—_—___—— —— | —__— —_— — —- 1953 
North Louisiana. 14,967 1947 | Cotton Valley Opr. Comm. et - al’s s A. G. Oliphant-Banks 2, Webster Parish...} Salt — 
North Dakota... 14,066 1953 Amerada’s Lars Kvam, Tr. 1-2, 19-156n-95w, Williams County.............. | Ordovician it 
———————____—__ — _ ——--- —$$$$$—$_____— SS ——. - —— 1956 
Montana.-...... 13,830 1956 P hillips’ Northern Pacific RR 1-A, 33-9s-22e, Fe 3 ee er Madison 
OO Cot RO Fare | 13,766 1949 Pacific Western Oil & Equity Oil’s Unit 1, 33-21s-2le, Grand County........ Pennsylvanian 
N. Mex.. N. W. 13,590 1956 | Magnolia’s licarilla 1- A, 18-23n-2w, Rio Arvibe ee oe ee | Granite J 
West Virginia. 13,331 | 1955 Hope Natural Gas Co.’s Power Oil Co. 9634, Walker Dist., Wood County. ...| Pre-Cambrian 
Se eee | 12,880 | 1956 Sinclair's Federal-Mapleton 1, 12-16s-10w, Lane County. . Peer See 
Idaho * 12,844 1951 | Phillips & Utah Southern’s Unit 1, 10- 14s- 30e, Oneida County. os se = FF ical gee 
Arkansas..... 12,650 1952 Shell’s Browning-Burns Unit 1, Columbia County RMN es he ic bad seal wiare | Smackover 
Pennsylvania. . . 12,343 1951 The California Co.’s Bennett 1, Davidson Twp., Sullivan County............| Ordovician C 
Nevada...... 11,543 1952 Continental Oil Cc o.’s Unit 1, 32-20n-60e, White Pine County............... |  Misslesinnhad 
New York | 11,145 1953 | New York State Natural Gas’ Kesselring 1, Van Etten Twp., ‘Chemung County ape tr; 
Michigan. . 11,012 1948 Ohio Oil-Pure Oil’s Reinhardt 1, West Branch Field, Ogemaw Coumty...... Cambro-Ord. i 
Washington. . 11,002 1947 | Standard of Calif.’s Alderwood Comm. 1, Snohomish et hdvaccs haces Eocene 
North Carolina...| 10,054 1946 Stand: rd Oil Co. of New Jersey’s C ape Hatteras 1, Dare County............ | Granite 
"7 Seay CER ERL, EO 4S CS arrays: — = — ne 
Virginia. - 9,936 1949 The California Co.'s Kinne Anthracite Coal Co. 1, Montgomery County..... | Ordovician se 
South Dakota. . 9,348 1951 | Shell Oil Co.’s J. T. Homme 1, 13-20n-12e, Perkins ea, Serer Granite 
—_—__— | J —_— nu: 
Nebraska...... 8,872 1952 | Stanolind O & G Co.’s Lovercheck 3, 21-18n-55w, Banner County........... | Granite cor 
Kentucky...... 8,821 1956 | Shell Oil Co.’s Mildred Davis 1, 17-L-26, Crittenden County............. | Knox 
Kansas....... 8,243 | 1947 | Stanolind’s Feathers 1, 15-35s-33w, Seward came POS Pee. Mere | Arbuckle 
Maryland...... | 8,165 1941 | William Snee’s Schartzer 1, Accident Dist., Garrett County................. | Helderburg ces 
TT See 7,889 1933 Benedum & Tree’s Knowlton 1, Independence Twp., Washington County..... | Clinton of 
Illinois. . 7,682 1952 Superior Oil Co.’s H. C. Ford et al C-17, 27-4s-14w, White County . Sop, 2 er Shakopee | rh 
Argonne... ... 7,568 . | Arizona Oil & Gas Co.’s State a, ochise i gin a a a tt serbia LON Pennsylvanian slig 
Georgia. ... 7,487 “1944 | Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s J. H. Pullen 1, Mitchell County.................. Paleozoic a 
Indiana......... | 6,408 1946 q ( continental’ s Cooper 1-D, Griffin Field, Gibson County.................... Trenton pre 
Tennessee. ...... 5,750 | 1947 | The California Co.'s E. W. Beeler 1, 4-15s-29e, Giles County...............| Granite ine 
NE Seen 5,305 1930 | Oil Development Co.’s Wilson 1, Page County....................0e ee eeee | Cambrian eXC 
New Jersey. 5,022 1928 W&K Oil Co.’s Well 1, Jackson Mills Area, Ocean County.................. Granite wh 
Missouri....... 4,740 | 1941 | Strake Petroleum Co.’s T. P. Russell 1, Pemiscot County................... | Cambrian ce 
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Drilling by Contractors e e e for twelfth straight year a new 
record: 54,132 wells and 218,755,802 feet. 


CONTRACT DRILLING continued its 


phenomenal post war growth in 1956 
with the following new records: 
were con- 


wells drilled by 


tractors—2 733 


@ 54,132 
than were 


drilled in 1955, the previous record 


more 


year. 
¢Contract depth totaled 218,755,802 
8,508,389 feet more than the 
record set in 1955, 


feet 
e(Contractors accounted for 93 per- 


cent of all wells drilled—1 percent 


Wells and Footage Drilled in U. S. by 
Contractors, by Years 


























Indicated Work by 
U. S. Totals Contractors 
New J of 

Year Wells Footage U.S Wells Footage 
1941..) 32,510 | 99,347,714 | 72 | 23,407 

1942..] 21,990 67,903,053 70 15,393 

1943 20,349 61,991,857 75 15,262 me) 
1944 25,786 84,378,457 78 20,113 65,815,196 
1945 26,649 92,982,113 80 21,319 74,385,690 
1946. | 30,230 | 101,124,813 81 24,486 81,911,096 
1947 33,147 | 112,816,124 81 26,849 91,381,060 
1948 39,477 | 136,709,153 82 32,371 | 112,101,505 
1949 38,962 | 138,616,941 85 33,118 | 117,824,400 
1950..} 43,307 | 159,761,732 | 88 | 38,118 | 140,590,324 
1951..] 45,996 | 176,757,221 90 41,396 | 159,081,496 
1952 46,507 | 188,160,597 91 42,321 | 171,226,143 
1953..] 49,480 | 198,431,603 91 45,027 | 180,572,756 
1954..§ 52,197 | 211,296,158 92 48,021 | 194,392,465 
1955 55,879 | 228,529,688 92 51,409 | 210,247,313 
1956 58,206 | 235,221,293 93 54,132 | 218,755,802 








higher than the previous record 

years of 1954 and 1955. 

The 1956 totals marked the twelfth 
straight year that drilling contractors 
have set new marks, Compared with 
1946, they drilled twice as many wells 
2Ys 


accounted 


more than times as 
-and for 12 
percent more of the business in 1957. 

In contrast, the 4074 wells drilled 
by others last year represented a 


made 


much _ hole 


drop of 392 from 1955. This reflects 


a steady downward trend, _inter- 
rupted only by a 290-well increase in 
1955. 

The growth of contract drilling is 
one of the outstanding success stories 
in the oil industry. Every year since 
1943 shows a new record increase of 
from 1000 to 5000 wells. And total 
depth shows a corresponding increase. 

The war years of 1942 and 1943 
were the only periods of decrease 
contract drillers have had in more 
than 15 years. 


CONTRACTORS DRILL AN INCREASING 


PORTION OF U. S. WELLS 


BY OTHERS YEAR 


5,775 
7,106 
5,189 
4,176 
4,470 


4,074 








DRILLED BY CONTRACTORS 


24,486 








32,371 
38,1 18 
48,021 
51,409 


54,132 


Contractor Rig Ownersh ip e « e Survey shows drilling con- 


tractors own 4000 rigs in U. S., three-fourths of which are rotaries. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY is able to drill 
nearly 60,000 new wells and approxi- 
mately 240 million feet of hole an- 
nually in the U.S. because of a large 
contract drilling business. 

A survey by WorxLp OIL was suc- 
cessful in determining the ownership 
of 3873 contractor rigs in the U.S. 
This that 
slightly more than 


contractors own 
{000 rigs. The 


igure is exclusive of rigs owned by 


indicates 


producing companies not engaged in 
contract drilling work, and also is 
exclusive of service and workover rigs 
which sometimes do contract drilling 
work. 

The contract drilling business is 


February 15, 1957 WORLD OIL 


highly competitive. The survey showed 
that the 3873 rigs belonged to 889 
different contracting firms and indi- 
viduals, an average of only 41 rigs 
per contractor. It was shown that 617 
contractors engaged exclusively in 
rotary drilling owned 2387 rigs; that 
171 contractors owned 677 rotaries 
and 443 cable tool rigs; and that 107 
contractors engaged exclusively in 
cable tool drilling work owned 366 
cable tool rigs. 

The highly competitive nature of 
the rotary contract drilling business 
was demonstrated by the large num- 
ber of small contractors. Three- 
fourths of the 782 contractors owning 


rotary rigs (including 171 who also 
owned cable tools) owned less than 5 
rotaries each. The survey showed this 
break-down on rotary rig ownership: 
only 11 contractors with more than 20 
rigs each; 40 that owned from 10 to 
18 rigs apiece; 153 contractors with 4 
to 9 rigs each; 408 contractors that 
owned 2 to 4 rigs each, and 170 con- 
tractors owning only | rotary rig each. 
Cable tool rigs also are mostly in 
the hands of small contractors. The 
survey showed only 13 contractors 
owned more than 10 cable tool rigs; 
36 contractors owned 5 to 9 rigs each; 
130 contractors owned 2 to 4 rigs 
apiece, and 99 contractors with 1, 
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* LANE -WELLS #7 THE SUPER POWDER WITH THE. 


“SUNDAY PUNCH!” - mm 


Gives additional penetration to Lane-Wells guns —at no adda cost to you. 


¢ 


; 


Welcome a strong new member of Lane- in one was 450 psi and 558 psi in the other. 
Wells’ service arsenal...#7 Powder. Tests Tougher targets were for #7 Powder. *:but 
prove additional inches, deeper into the for all that, bullets driven into these targets 
formation, are added to penetration you by #7 Powder penetrated 8.30” to the point. 
now get. of the bullet as compared to 6.22” of pen-° . 
And not just our tests show this deeper etration gained by bullets fired into the * 
penetration. See what happened when a easier targets. 

major oil company ran their own tests. There’s no price premium for this powerful 
They set up duplicate targets, identical ex- new powder either —it’s just added to other 
cept that the tensile strength of the cement steady improvemeiits in Lane-Wells service, 


r 


Tomovwew 5 tle Today /, 


Ask your Lane-Wells man about #7 Powder for 
your perforating job—and remember you get LANE! WE LLS 
the best in service when you call 
“0 Mp »* 


General Offices, Export Office and Plant ¢ 5610 So. Soto St. * Los Angeles 58, California 
Los Angeles * Houston « Oklahoma City « Lane-Wells Canadian Co. in Canada + Petro-Tech Service Co. in Venezuela 
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Artificial Lift Forecast e « « 28,989 wells—a new record—ex- 


pected to be put on artificial lift in 1957. i 








Durinc 1957, it is estimated that 
ee ee ee a ee eee RECORD NUMBER OF U. S. WELLS WILL REQUIRE ‘i 
artificial lift than during any previous 

ARTIFICIAL LIFT EQUIPMENT IN 1957 *. 


year. And it also is estimated that a 
record equipment maintenance bill 
will be totaled up at year’s end, 
Wor.tp Ot estimates that 28,989 
wells will require some type of artifi- 
cial lift equipment during the current 
year, either pumps or gas lift. This 











— number is an increase of 360 from the 

a 1956 figure of 28,629 wells and up 

ae) 1430 wells from the 1955 total of j 

sy 27,559. Paralleling this upturn, an ' 
all-time record of $82,412,000 is esti- [: 
mated for equipment expenditures for \, 





maintaining wells previously equipped 
‘‘S { with artificial lift. 
8S 


The increased drilling forecast for 





1957 can be expected to result in the 
completion of still another record 
number of new producing oil wells. a a ‘ . } 
iI ie Searge FTO Estimates of 1957 Artificial Lifting Equipment Requirements } 
A sig ‘a ercentage ese new ‘ : . : : 4 

(Includes requirements for all types of pumping, hydraulic power, and gas lift units) “4 















wells will be put on artificial lift im- 7 p 
A mediately. Also, a large number of the Est. | Wells Oil Net | Est. Main- ® 
* : = a oli : ae cet aie Wells Put New Flow- | Wells Wells | tenance 
olde I flow ing wells will require arti ican (ae Oil cae. tian Shut | Cost for 
fici: ' noe e vear. on Pump Wells Oil |= Arti- inor | All Art. 
ial lift during the yeat Art. | or | Gom- | Wells | fiicial | Aban- | Lift Wells 4 
oe ' - Lift Aft | pleted | End | Lift | doned | _ in 1957 
Phe growth in the number of oil in oo o of | Endof | ‘in |(Equipment | 
producing wells on artificial lift W ill STATE or DISTRICT 1957 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 1956 | Only) i" : 
result in a paralleling increase in main- Alabama a 3 | 52 62 97 | 8 |$ _ 11,000 S| 
: 7 Arkansas 777 696 668 | 382 4,419 | 334 715,000 2 
tenance costs to keep the equipped California 1,819 | 1,806} 1,646 | 1,599 | 34,625 | 248*| 16,990,000 ap 
: - Colorado 193 175 263 433 1,724 | 235 | 319,000 . 4 
wells in operation. At the close of Illinois 1,583 1,596 1,598 29 37,689 | 665 4,656,000 j 
rape Pe aerocagy = ladines 274 266 260 19 5,160 115 | 587,000 
1956, 487,517 U.S. wells were on arti- unease 2,137 | 2,103 | 2,109 127 | 36.986 569 | 5,252,000 s 
ee ee, eee en a a ll 702 745 | 754 21 17,681 72 | 2,283,000 
ficial lift. That equals an increase of = > “miucty 1.125 744 | 18871 6.998| 11,737 176% 1:949;000 
15.909 _ = >< " _ 4 a = ts — ? 
19,202 we lls from the same period of saath Ceuiadaina 715 513 932 | 1,489 | 9,352 225*| 1,408,000 
the previous vear. South Louisiana 410 231 955 5,509 | 2,385 49 541,000 
Te ae Michigan 210 207 207 550 3,453 443 | 541,000 " 
Texas again, according to WorLp Miele 3 at to = wr aeel | Sea ane a 
O1’s forecas r] ad j > r Montana 62 | 35 236 512 3,516 106 617,000 
L.'s forecast, will lead in the number acnens at a 2) ia i, Se ) 
of wells expected to require artificial New Mexico 873 | 853 914 3,563 5,424 156 | 2,060,000 
a ; : , New York 260 296 296 21,300 1,296 | 1,350,000 
lifting equipment this year. An esti- North Dakota 158 | 155 179 458 | 313 56* 51,000 
~~ Ohio 615 | 578 573 75 | 14,745 193 | 1,035,000 
mated 12,250 Texas wells will go on Oklahoma 4,748 | 4,979| 4,572| 2,773 | 73,019 3,390 | 10,290,000 “4 
en, te = Apa , Pennsylvania 310 307 307 | 76,500 2,307 | 4,446,000 ‘ 
artificial lift in 1957, as compared with Texas 12,250 | 12,164 | 13,008 | 48,513 | 117,473 | 3,502 | 26,558,000 
12.164 wells in 1956. Likewise. Texas Dist. 1: South Central 1,055 | 1,138 | 1,184 520 6,291 134 | 1,187,000 t 
; : oat: A Jist. 2: Middle Gull 225 179 271 3,357 2,078 78 440,000 ¢ 
also will lead in lifting equipment Dist. 3 Upper Gullit 935 922 878 5,071 7,375 545 1,365,000 } 
3 : S an Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W Y 610 | 607 534 5,175 | 6,766 450 1,372,000 ‘ 
maintenance expe ures. with an es- Vist. 5 & 6: E. Cent. & N. E 710 702 | 543 | 12,247 | 14,465 623 | 3,720,000 ate 
5 ns penditures, with an Dist. 7-B & 9: N. Cent. & N. 4,100| 4,058 | 4,149| 4271 | 39.556 1,424 | 9,610,000 
timated $26.558.000 ing 1957. Dist. 7-C & 8: W. Cent. & W. 3,600 3,534 4,441 | 17,700 | 30,821 172 | 7,014,000 
ited $26,558, during 195/ Dist. 10: Panhandle 1,015 984 | 1,008 172 | 10,121 76 | 1,850,000 
Oklahoma, with 4748 wells expected 5.) 55 21 2 23 87 , 16,000 : 
artificial if tn . West Virginia 80 73 73 12,000 | 573 795,000 
to go on artificial lift this year, holds Wyoming 453 526 464 473 5.959 | 248 | 1,125,000 
bse ‘ ; - Mitntan* ‘ 207 5 | 2. 
second position in number of wells. Other States? ; l l 207 > | 4,000 — 
Expenditures for maintaining equip- Total United States 28,989 | 28,629 | 30,528 | 67,257 | 487,517 13,485 |$82,412,000 “ 
ment on Oklahoma wells is estimated * Net wells put back on production. 
; " 90 + Artificial lift wells put back on flow status. 
at $10,290,000. t Arizona, Florida, Missouri, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
7 s s ¢ . 
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HOW TO GET 
BETTER PRODUCERS 


in low pressure permeable zones 


LARKIN CEMENTROL 


PREVENTS 
= CEMENT, 
NTA AMINATION 

ay Yo} tive lice 

ZONES 





Many formations need the protection provided by Larkin Cementrol . 

and many thousands of wells are better producers because of this ‘Cementrol 
protection. The Cementrol packing element, expanded by pump 

pressure from the surface, prevents cement from coming 

into contact with exposed producing formations beneath the casing seat. 
Cementing is accomplished through ports above the packing 

element which are not exposed until the element is expanded. Originated by 
Larkin, Cementrol Equipment has been used successfully in thousands 

of wells. Let Cementrol help you get cleaner completion in low 

pressure permeable zones. Available through your supply store. 





@ Cementrol is available as a collar for setting at any point in the casing string. 


Cementrol shoes and collars are also furnished with the built-in flapper 
valve which makes unnecessary the use of a flapper float collar at some 
point above the shoe. 


LARKIN PACKER COMPANY, INC. 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


LARKIN 


... Through Your Supply Store 


LARKIN LEADERSHIP HAS BEEN EARNED BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


178 For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. WORLD OIL « February 13; 1957 
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'U. $. CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO 


UNDERGO SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 





1947 


1950 


1952 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Est. 


(BARRELS PER DAY) 
5,088,000 © 








5,407,000 
6,256,000 
6,807,000 
7,151,301 


7,619,000 


U.S. Crude Production .. . 1956 


average passes 7 million barrels daily, a new record. 


SEVEN significant number 


for U. S. 


average domestic crude production 


WAS a 
producers last year. Daily 


passed the 7 million-barrel mark for 
the first year in history. 

Total value of crude production at 
the well topped $7 billion for the first 
year in history, 

The record production average of 
7,148,000 barrels per day was the 


direct result of four factors: 


U. S. Crude Oil Production 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, except Nov. and 
Dec., 1955, from American Petroleum Institute. 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 


Year Total Daily Year Total Daily 


1936 1,099,687 | 3,013 
mae hesias 1937 1,279,160 | 3,505 
1918...; 355,928 975 1938 1,214,355 | 3,327 
1919... 378,367 | 1,037 1939 1,264,962 | 3,466 
1920. . 442,929 | 1,213 1940 1,353,214 | 3,707 
1921. 472,183 | 1,294 1941 
1922... 557,531 | 1,528 1942 











1,402,228 | 3,842 
1,386,645 | 3,799 











1923... 732,407 | 2,007 1943 1,505,613 | 4,125 
1924...| 713,940 | 1,956 1944 1,677,904 | 4,584 
1925 763,743 | 2,092 1945 1,713,655 | 4,695 
1926. . 770,874 | 2,112 1946 1,733,939 | 4,750 
1927 901,129 | 2,469 1947 1,856,987 | 5,088 








1928 901,474 | 2,469 1948. .| 2,020, 
1929...| 1,007,323 | 2,78 1949 1,841,940 | 5,046 
1930... 898,011 | 2,460 1950..| 1,973,574 | 5,407 
1931... 851,081 2,332 1951 2,247,711 6,158 
1932 785,159 | 2,151 1952 2,289,836 | 6,256 
1933...| 905,656 | 2,481 1953. .| 2,357,082 | 6,458 
1934...| 908,065 | 2,488 1954 2,314,988 | 6,342 
1935...| 996,596 | 2.730 1955. .| 2,484,428 | 6,807 
; 1956. .| 2,617,376 | 7,151 
1957 P sd 
Est 2,780,935 | 7,619 
February 15, 1957 »* WORLD OIL 


1. Substantial increase in domestic 
demand. 
2. Rapidly rising exports resulting 
from the Suez crisis. 
3. Record crude runs to U. S. re- 
fineries. 
4. Increases in state allowables late 
in 1956. 
The full impact of these factors, 
particularly the U. S. “oil lift” to 


Europe, will be felt in 1957. Result: 
Another new crude production record 
of 7,619,000 barrels daily is forecast 
—471,000 barrels per day, or 6.6 per- 
cent more than was produced last 
year. This compares with last year’s 
341,000 barrels per day (5 percent) 
gain over 1955. 

Within ten years, U. S, crude pro- 
duction has jumped more than 2.6 
million barrels daily—from 5,088,000 
barrels per day to the 1957 total. Five 
years ago daily crude production 
totaled 6,256,000 barrels daily, more 
than 1.3 million barrels per day less 
than is forecast this year. 


Crude Value to Top $8.6 Billion. 
If the recent price increase holds, 
total value of U. S. crude at the well 
will total more than $8.6 billion this 
year, compared with $7.3 billion in 
1956. 

Domestic wells will yield about 2,- 
780,935,000 barrels of crude in 1957. 
On the basis of the current $3.10 a 
barrel average price (compared with 
$2.79 last year), 1957 crude produc- 
tion will be worth about $1.3 billion 
more than last year. 


Crude Runs At New High. Crude 
runs to stills reached a new peak in 
1956—7,935,000 barrels per day, or 
6.1 percent over 1955. Forecast for 
1957 totals 8,210,000 barrels per day, 
3.5 percent more than 1956. 

Even so, due to higher import 
quotas, the ratio of domestic crude 
production to total refinery runs is 
declining. In 1948, U. S. crude pro- 
duction accounted for 98.6 percent 
of all refinery runs, Last year, do- 


TEXAS PRODUCES THREE TIMES MORE OIL 


IN 1956 THAN ANY OTHER STATE 


TEXAS 





ht a —-- 3,033,227 





CALIFORNIA [at 


960,590 





LOUISIANA 


816,672 


587,429 





OKLAHOMA =} — 





KANSAS = 


338,792 





24 OTHERS (a 


441,591 


(BARRELS PER DAY) 
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mestic crude represented 90.1 percent 
of the total. 

To illustrate the trend, 
production provided 94.8 percent of 
the runs in 1951; 93.8 per- 
cent in 92.3 percent in 1953; 
91.1 percent in 1954; and 91 percent 
in 1955. 

On the hand, U. S. 
(including products) are on the in- 
crease. The total was 1.4 million bar- 
rels daily in 1956, compared with 1.2 
million barrels daily in 1955. 


domestic 
refinery 


1952: 


other imports 


Top States Show Increases. Al! but 
one of the five top producing states 


(California ) 
They accounted for 


year. 


reported increases last 
6,178,301 


barrels per day, or 80.2 percent of the 
total daily U. S. output, 


with 80.7 percent in 
are: 


states 


compared 


1955. 


Those 


Texas, with 42.4 percent of the na- 
tion’s total (2,033,227 barrels daily), 
produced over 


crude than any other state. 


three 


times 
California, 


more 


with 13.4 percent of the total pro- 


duced 960.590 


siana, 11.41 percent, 
Oklahoma, 
(587,429 barrels daily) ; 
(338,792 barrels daily) 


daily) : 


percent, 


barrels 


daily; Loui. 
(816,672 barrels 

8.22 percent, 
Kansas, 4,75 


Average increase in production for 
these states was 4.5 percent, setting a 
two-year trend which started last year 


when the big five 


reported an average 


increase of 5.1 percent. In 1954, only 
Kansas showed an increase, while the 
other four states reported an average 
production drop of 4.7 percent. 


U. S. Crude Oil Production, by States and Districts, 1955, 1956, and Cumulative Since Beginning 


(Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines, except November and December, 1956, from API; Texas districts from API and Texas Railroad Commission; and 


Louisiana district cumulatives from other sources.) 


















































Cumulative Prod. 
Annual Production Daily Average Production Year’s Production to Jan. 1, 1957 
(Thousand Bbis. ) (Actual Bbls.) As s% of U.S. _ (Thousand Bbls.) 
% Diff. As of % % 
STATE or DISTRICT 1955 1956 1955 1956 °55-'56 1955 1956 Total U. S. 
Alabama. 1,411 3,012 3,866 8,229 | +113.5 0.06 0.12 12,663 0.02 
Arkansas... 28,369 28,861 77,723 78,855 | + 1.7 1.14 1.11 971,381 | 1.76 
California 354,812 351,576 972,088 960,590 0.9 14.28 13.44 10,760,947 19.49 
Colorado 52,653 58,532 144,255 155,923 | + 11.2 2.12 2.24 399,007 0.72 
Florida 495 481 1,356 | 1,314 - Zs 0.02 0.01 4304 i 223 
Illinois. . 81,423 83,001 223,077 226,779 | + 1.9 3.27 3.17 1,916,896 | 3.48 
Indiana. 10,988 11,249 30,104 | 30,735 + 2.0 0.44 0.43 270,124 | = 0.48 
Kansas 121,669 123,998 333,339 | 338,792 | + 1.9 4.90 4.74 2,808,402 5.09 
Kentucky. . 15,518 17,453 42,515 | 47,686 + 12.5 0.62 0.67 334,066 | 0.61 
*Louisiana..... a, 010 298,902 742,493 816,672 + 10.3 10.90 11.41 4,110,328 7.44 
North Louisiana. 43.601 | 46,435 “119, 155 1: 26,872 + 6.5 1.75 1.77 1,050,337 1.90 
South Louisiana. . 227,409 252,467 623,038 689,800 L 125 9.15 9.64 2,727,775 4.93 
Michigan 11,266 10, 847 30,866 29,637 - 37 0.46 0.41 395,851 0.72 
Mississippi 37,741 40,679 | 103,400 | 111,145 + 7.8 1.52 1.56 505,688 0.92 
Missouri Za | 56 197 | 153 22.2 886 Bey 
Montana 15,654 21,676 42,888 59,224 + 38.5 0.63 0.83 250,260 0.45 
Nebraska 11,203 15,628 30,693 | 42,699 | + 39.5 0.45 0.60 53,560 0.09 
Nevada ; 64 | 65 175 | 177 + 1.6 162 | ae 
‘New Mexico Sao ae 82,958 | 87,662 227,282 239,514 | + 5.7 3.34 3.34 1,109,676 | 2.01 
Southeast New Mexico 81,381 | 86, 396 222 962 236,055 + 6.2 3.27 3.30 1,093,701 1.98 
Northwest New Mexico 1.577 | 1,266 4,320 3,459 19.7 O7 0.04 16,308 0.02 
Now York. 2,904 | a, 757 7,956 7,533 | — 5.1 0.12 0.10 198,225 0.35 
North Dakota. 11,143 | 13,281 30,529 36,287 | + 19.2 0.45 0.51 37,206 0.06 
A 4,353 | 4.760 11,926 13,005 + 9.3 0.18 0.18 644,092 1.57 
Oklahoma... 202,817 214,999 556,630 | 587,429 | + 6.0 8.18 8.22 7,445,005 13.48 
Pennsylvania. , 8,531 8,237 23,373 | 22,505 | — 3.5 0.35 0.31 1,184,265 2.15 
South Dakota 30 | 33 82 | Yrs 4 Bees Bee oe)... 
Tennessee. . 13 | 16 36 44) + 23.1 mn 591 call 
*Texas. 1, 1,053, 297 | 1,110,161 2,885,745 | 3,033,227 | + 5.4 42.39 42.42 | 19,912,165 36.06 
Dist. l: South Central. 48 393 20,145 51.570 55.041 + 7.0 0.75 0.76 395,218 0.71 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf.... : 55,436 56,891 151,879 155,440 + 26 2.33 S17 892,166 1.61 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf... .. 163,799 | 165,421 448,764 451,970 | + 1.0 6.60 6.32 3,632,369 6.57 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W. 89,034 88,553 243,929 241,948 - 0.6 3.58 3.38 1,47 4,916 2.67 
Dist. 5: East Central. ..... 17,740 16,064 48,603 | 43,891 - 95 0.71 0.61 615,740 1.11 
Dist. 6: Northeast... . “iy? 126,132 | 124,798 345,567 340,978 — 1.1 5.07 4.76 3,378,953 6.11 
Dist. 7 B: North Centr: il * 52,884 57,360 143,518 156,721 + 9.5 2.10 2.19 743,661 1.3 
Dist. 7-C: West Central... 66.296 66,804 181,633 182,525 + 0.8 2.66 2.55 606,326 1.09 
Dist. 8: West ; 343.777 | 387,096 941,855 | 1,057,639 4. 1296 13.83 14.78 4,438,351 8.03 
Dist. 9: North. . 73,594 | 77,228 201,627 211,005 + 4.9 ? 96 2.95 1,513,736 2.74 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 32,328 | 35,857 88,570 | 97,970 + 10.9 1.30 1.36 855,911 1.54 
Utah. 2,227 | 2,304 6,101 6,295 + 3.5 0.09 0:09 13,161 0.02 
Virginia. 4 | 14 11 | 38 | +250.0 | ..... es oer 
West Virginia 2,320 2,178 6,356 | 5,951 — 6.1 0.09 0.08 456,757 0.83 
Wyoming... 99,483 | 104,958 272,556 | 286,770 + 5.5 4.00 4.01 1,433,393 | 2.60 
| are eee fee teens See ore es) ea Bere Qn Sa 1 «xen 
Total United States.. 2,484,428 p 2,617,376 6,806,652 | 7,151,301 + 5.4 100.0 100.0 | 55,230,509 | 100.0 











——— 





* Data on Louisiana, New Mexico, oat Teme he districts are from various sources and do not necessarily ag agree with state e totals, 


which are on Bureau of Mines basis. 
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3 i ae epee 93.878 7 ee | 15,777 760| 36,536) 13.088 Ve EA ee egetonet Rear | RGR aebes, oar ein 
ev Ree aad 97.532 eee | 13,366 878} 45,451] 14,368 "RE RS eateeys eae: 0 sn ASRS ao sks » a 
| 1919 ee eens me 7] eee | 11960 972} 33,048} 9,278 a i Fan sees: K RS? ete K 
: 1920.1]. 2227: K"" | 103/377 111}-.....] 10,774 945) 39.005) 8.7 IRE nee K icsetitines +4 K 
a ae . - s aR, MENS OB as Sead tttannatigiee on nee 
1921. : 10,473} 112,600 | ee 10,043 1,158 36,456 9,013 U8 Bere Tr K AE One x 
1999. .|....: 12:712| 138,468 ae 9/383 1,087 Ts, et) Sa eens egeeser K DS a chth Mc ce da K 
5 1923 36.610| 262/876 ee | 8,707; 1,043) 28,250| 8.069] 24.919) eee yc te: K eee ake K 
9 1924 46,028] 228,933 445|......| 81081] Te a a | et mpmteem Ni Es <0 cas 98 
1925. 77.398} 232,492 1,226]...... 7,863| 829, 38,357} 6,759) 20,272  Rapaiatiek! nate QE oii so dateec 1,060 
| 
1 1926 58,332| 224,673' 2,768)..... 7,760 808} 41,498) 6,274) 23,201 | EG Ses: i: RACs eee 1,666 
— a ete 40,005} 231.196 2,831|...... 6.994 852} 41,069, 6,719] 22,818 "eRe: epee: BIE on nXihein dacs 1,226 
g 1928. |..... 32,096] 231,811 ti eee 6.462 1,052} 38,596] 7,359) 21,847 Es kc Ae «ewe rc peers aigaE 943 
> 1929 Sofas 24,917] 292.534, 2,.358|...... 6.319 981} 42,813] 7.775} 20,554 4,528)........]...... 7" Gepeeest ane 1,830 
2 1930..|...... 19,702} 227,329 1,656. .... 5.736 994 41,638} 7,389} 23,272} 3,911|........|...... REE Seat 10,189 
— — qumsweas —E —E — - on =| —E 
5 a eee 14.791| 188,830 1,545 5,039 840 37,018, 6,456 21,804 | RE? RES i ES ae 15,227 
5 SS are 12,051] 178,128 3 eee 4,673 806 34,848) 6,287} 21,807; 6,910)........ K pet betes 12,455 
ee. bcc. 11,686] 172,010 O10 cc 4,244 737| 41,976} 4608) 25,168} 7,942) «K K OES yee 14,116 
7 1934 11,182} 174,305 a eee 4,479) 838 46,482 4,860 32,869} 10,603 K K is ecpacks dah 16, 
g 1935 11,008) 207,832 1,560)..... 4,322! 777, 54,843) 5,258} 50,330) 15,776} « K sot E Se ores 20,483 
| | 
mes. .|....: | 10,469] 214,773 1650) 6500 4,475 822} 58,317; 5,633} 80,491] 11,928]........ K BS. 5401S x00 27,223 
ore | 11,764) 238,521 1,605|...... 7,499 844, 70.761 5.484 90,924) 16,628)........ K ager legen 38, 
1938 .... | 18,180] 249,749 oe 24,075) 995 60.064) 5,821) 95,208) 18,745]........ rc ESS eee 35,759 
; 1939. |...... | 21,238] 224.354 1,404|......| 94,912 1,711; 60,703} 5,621) 93,646) 23,462 107 40| 5,960 ae 37,637 
1940 25.775| 223.881 1,626]..... 147.647, 4,978] 66,139) 5,188} 103,584) 19,753] 4,400 44, 6,728 a... 39,129 
7 1941 .....| 26,327} 230,263/ 2,150)... ~ 432,393) «7.411 83.242) 4,762) 115,908} 16,359) 15,327 47| 7,526 1,898]..... | 39,569 
i 1942 ...-| 26,628) 248,326, 2,199)......| 106.391; 6.743] 97,63F/ 4,534) 115,785) 21,754) 28,833 36] 8,074] 1,237].....| 31,544 
L 1943 “"""| 97'600| 284,188  2'320 4) 82/260 5.283 106178 7'883| 123.592] 20°768| 18.807 36) 7,916 ee 38,896 
1944 43} 29,418) 311,793 3,083 12 77,413 5,118 98,762 9.621; 129,645 18,490} 16,337 45 8,647 417 | 39,555 
’ 945 181} 28,613 326,482) 5,036 30, 75,094) 4,868, 96,415) | 10,325| 131,051) 17,267| 19,062 45| 8,420 DRE cine | 37,351 
1946 380| 28,375) 314,713 11,856 57|  75,297| 6,726, 97,218, 10,578| 143,669} 17,074) 24,298 51| 8,825 293]..... | 36,814 
1947 396] 29,948 333°132/ 15.702) 259] 66.459 6.095 105,132| 9,397] 160,128] 16,215] 34.925 55) 8.742,  220)..... | 40926 
ql 1948 466| 31.682} 340,074, 17.878) 290) 64.808} 6,974) 110,908! 8,801] 181,458} 16,871| 45,761 44| 9,382 SOME no oe | 47,969 
1949. 462| 29,986) 332,942) 23,587) 441| 64.501] 9,696 101, '868| 8.803] 190,826 16,517} 37.966,  49| 9.118;  330\.....| 47.645 
1950 735| 31,108 327,607 23.303 487; 62,028} 10,699} 107,586) 10,38]/ 208,965, 15,826) 38,236 32} 8,109] 1,547/..... | 47,367 
1951..| 1,020] 29,798 354.561, 27.823, 596] 60,243) 11,100] 114,522| 11,622] 232,281/ 13,927/ 37,039] 24] 8,958| 2.588)... | 52,719 
. 1952 1.279] 29'440) 359,450) 30,381 591 60,089} 12,037] 114,807} 11,918] 243,929} 13,251| 36,310 21| 9,606) 2,660)..... | 58, 
1953 1.694] 29.681 365,085 36.402} 543/ 59,026 12,823) 114,566] 11,518} 256,632) 12,285] 35,620 39} 11,920] 6,344/.....| 70,441 
mes 1954 1,584) 29,130 355,865 46,206 548 66,798} 11,204 119,317 13,791 246,558} 12,028) 34,240 96} 14,195) 7,783) 33) 74,820 
1955 1411] 28,369 354,812, 52,653) 495) 81,423) 10,988) 121,669) 15,518) | 271,010] 11,266] 37,741 72} 15,654] 11, 203| _64| 82,958 
| 1956? | 3,012} 28,861! 351,576 58,532) 481|_ 83,001| My, 249| 123,998] 17,453] 298, 902| 10,847| ~ 40,679, —«56| 21,628 ”15,628| 65| 87,662 
| Total | 12.663 971.381 10,760,947|_399,007'_ 4,834! 1,916,896 270,124! 2,808,402) 334,066! 4,110,328) 395 395,851! 505,688! __ 886) _250,260| 53,560 _ 162 1,109,676 
4 Utah prod. at 3,650 bbls. in 1939; 3,126 Mich.; 1913, Alen, Mich., Mo. oad N. Mex; D Pa, aey N. Y. separated in years 1864-1881, 
aoa a. in 1940; pom 189,726 bbls. cum. through 1914-16, Alas., Mich. and Mo.; 1917-18, Alas. by = of aos tom in U. S. and Possessions, 
Mich.; 1919, Alas., Mich., Mo. and N. Mex.; by, Arnold and Kemnitzer. 
~ ae in U. S. and Possessions, by soe ae pte _— N psa end Us: 1921.23. E Petroleum in U. S. and Possessions La 
ai Arnold and Kemnitzer, shows for Alas. following : M ed d N Me - 1924.31 Al id aU ’ following additional ootengie, ot ow: 
data: 1904-1919, est., 56,000 bbls.; 1920, 11,000 Alas. Mo. and N. Mex.; “Ji, 4ilas. an t.5 official Mineral Resources; 60-1875 200,000 
Is, bbls; 1921, 10,000 bbls.; 1922-1928, est., 73,000 1932, Alas., Mo. and Ut.; 1933, Alas, Mis, Mo. bbls; W. Va., 1860-1875, 2800, 000. bbls-; ; Ky., 
bbls. ; total, 1904-1928, 150,000 bbls, and Ut.; 1934, Mis., Mo. and Ut.; 1935, Mis., 1860-1882, 161, 000 bbls. 
© “Unclassified” includes 1912, Alas. and Mo., Ten. and Ut.; 1936-1938; Mo., Ten. and Ut. FN, Y. incl. with Pa. 
7 : . 
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United States Crude Oil Production, By States, By Years (Part 2) 


Data in thousands of barrels; from Mineral Resources and Minerals Yearbook, except where otherwise indicated in footnotes. 

































































= York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and U. S. Total, 1859-1885 

o Oo 3) 

| Value | Value Value | Value Value | Value 
Penn- at per Penn- at per Penn- at 

New syl- Wells bl. New syl- Total | Wells | Bbl. New syl- Ww. Total Wells BoL 

Year | York; vania | U.S. | $1,000 $ Year | York| vania U.S. | $1,000 % Year| York | Ohio| vania | Va. U.S. $1,000 $ 
gy ES A SP Aare | erry. 1866 D144) D3.454) 3,598 13,455] 3.75 | 1876 D359 32 D8,610) 120 9.133 | 22,983 2.52 
o£? aa ee eee ae 1867 | P134) 3,213) 3,347; 8.067) 2.40 | 1877 D525 | 30 D12,610} 172 | 13,350 | 31,789 2.38 
1858 ae i al ..| 1868 | D146) 3,500) 3,646) 13,217] 3.62 | 1878 D607 38 D14,557| 180 | 15,397 | 18,045 1.17 
a 2 2 32) 20.00 | 1869 D169} 4.046) 4,215) 23,730) 5.60 | 1879 D787 29 D18,898; 180 19,914 17,211 86 
1860 500 500} 4,800} 9.60 | 1870 | °211| 5,050) 5,261| 20.504) 3.90 | 1880 | D1,041 39 D24,987| 179 | 26,286 | 24,601 94 
1861 2,114) 2, 114| saad 52 | 1871 D208} 4,997) 5,205) 22, ~ or 1881 | P1,095 34 D26.281| 151 | 27,661 | 25,448 92 
fi Sever 3,057; 3,057; 3,210) 1.05 | 1872 D252} 26.041; 6,293) 21. 440) 3 75 | 1882 6.685 40 23,368) 128 | 30.350 | 23,631 78 
1863 ene 2,61 11] 2,611 8'226| 3.15 | 1873 D396; 9,498) 9,894) 18,100) 1.80 | 1883 4,004 7 19,125) 126 23,450 25,790 1.10 
1864 Dra D ¥2,116; 2,116) 20,897) 8.15 | 1874 D437) P10.490 = 927| 12, ‘648| 1.15 | 1884 3,231 90 20,541 90 | 24,218 | 20,596 85 
1865 D100) = P2, 398! 2,498} 16,460! 6.59 | 1875 D352) PR.436! 8.788! 7.368 .97 | 1885 2,658 | 662 18,118 91 21,859 19,198 _ 88 





New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and U. S. Total, 1886 to Now 






















































































° 
s. c Value 
N. Da- B Un- Total Value at 
New Da- Okla- Penn- ko- Tenn- A Vir- w. Wy- Al- class- United Wells Bol. 
Year York kota Ohio koma ylvania| ta  cssee Texas Utah ginia Virginia oming | aska _ ified States $1,000 $ 

1886 ae ts sawcawk [Fee DE cidecdsalewabeslewamn . SIRT Sree eres 28.065 19,996 71 
1887 2,075 err 20,281 A PERI SP Oee | er 28,283 18.877 67 
1888 1,789 10.011 14,700)..... ay Wieniaa eas RT A eee re 27.612 17.948 65 
1889 1,897 |, es POE ccss Go H re es Meniere 35.164 26.963 77 
1890 1,658 ee0 16,125).... 26,800)..... Qa sage Aes ee 45,824 35,365 17 
1891 l, 585). 17,740 A 31,494)..... - “Khtéenslagwas i eee balewmecslacsen 54,293 30,527 56 
1892 1.273 16,363 H 27,149 a PRR Boe 3,810 iecielevans oskans 50.515 25.907 Jl 
1893 1,032 16,249 x 10,283)..... Qo - 9 Diaseeebnwaatm Ps 6 bosse ns ease eaes 48.431 28,950 60 
1894 942 16,792 H 18,078 a m | Rosle ckdewase 8,577 ccaecaleewen 49,344 35,522 72 
1895 19,545 H 18,2331)..... Qa ~ hi coavenwkes 8,120 SP Aer 52,892 57.632 1.09 
1896 er 23,941 H 19,379)..... a OD ta ain 10,020 3}. 60,960 58.519 6 
1897 oo) Pe 21,561 1 f/f a ilecataleccas® 13,090 rr Aa 60. 476 40,874 68 
1898 1,205 ear 14,743)..... 4 ae Pees 13.615 eee 55,364 44.193 80 
1899 1,321 31,142)...... an 13,054)..... 669 13,911 — eee 57.071 = 604 1,13 
1900 1,301 22,363 6 13,258)..... Q RR, Paes 16,196 _ Sey 63.621 5.989, 1.19 
1901 i. Fer 21,648 10 13.635)..... Ga 2 a Bere 14,177 ey eer ee 69.389 66,417 96 
1902 1,120 21,014 37 | Pe G | eS Bra 13,513 a Ree 88,767 71,179 80 
1903 1,163 20,480 139 11,355 G oe ere 12,900 Pen ee ere 100,461 94,694 94 
1904 SS: er 18,877 1,367 ok. je a 22,241/.... 12.645 12 N 117,081 101,175 86 
1905 , 16,347) 18,264 10,437).... G 28.136).... 11,578 8 134,717 84,157 .62 
1906 ler 14,788 118,091 10,257|..... o 12,568) .... 10,121 Piscean 126.494 92,445 73 
1907 1,212 12,207 43,524; 10,000 G 12,323; M 9,095 MQ N 166.095 120,107 .72 
1908 1,160 10,859 45,799 9,424 11,207; ™M 9,523 M18}..... 178,527 129,079 .72 
1909 tt = 10,633 47,859 ee ae a EAA 10.745 es eee 183,171 128,329 .70 
1910 Js eer 9,916 52,029 ee Pee 8.899) “M  |..... 11,753 POR cbaccloatas 209,557 127,900 61 
1911 953 8,817 56, 069 RRA ee 9,526, M 9,796 M187 N 220,449 134,045 61 
1912 874 8,969 51,427] fe ae 11,735) M 12,129 M],572 K 222,935 164,213 74 
1913 8,781 63,579 _) SR ee SS faa ar 11,567 2,407 K 11 248,446 237,121 95 
1914 ee 8,536 73,632 7 ee 20,068, N 9,680 3,560 «& s 265,763 214,125 8 
1915 Beseess 7,825 97,915 J eae 24,943) N 9,265 4,246 K 14 281,104 179,463 64 
1916 874 7,744 107,072 7,593 L] 27,645) N 8,73 6,234 K & 300,767 330.900 1.10 
1917 880 7,751 107,508 7,733)... L12 32,413) N 8,379 8,978 K 10 335,316 522.635 1.56 
1918 809) . 7,285 103,347 7,408 .. L8 a re 7,867 12,596 K 8 355,928 703,944 1.98 
1919 a 7,736 86,911 8,137). 15 79.366 N 8.327 13,172 K 12 378,367 760.266 2.01 
1920 906 7,400 106,206 | 14 06.868} EK i..... 8,249 16,831 K 13 442,929, 1,360.745, 3.07 
1921 7,335 114,634 ae 12 SS FP eee 7,822 19,333 K 12 472, 183 814.745 1.73 
1922 1,000). . 6.781 149,571 7,425) . 10 EES 065 6 sh adkees 7,021 26.715 « 13 557,531 895,111 1.61 
1923 t 7,085 160,929 Ul 8 131,023).... 6,358 44,785 K 18 732,407 978,430 1.34 
1924 1,440)...... 6.811 173,538 7,486)..... 10 134.5622; EB j.scc- 5,920 39,498 K 13 713,940, 1,022,683 1.43 
1925 1,695 . 7,212 176,768 8,007)..... 24 144.648 * 5,763 29,173, «KK 12 763,743) 1,284,960 1.68 
1926 1,956 . 7,272 179,195 | 43 166.916) EZ i..... 5,946 25,776 « s 770,874, 1,447,760) 1.88 
1927 és ses 7,593 277,775 9,526)..... 60 oS EZ ee 6.023 21,307, «& 7 901,129! 1,172,830) 1.30 
1928 ae 7.015 249,857 90,956)..... 46 257,320 — 5,661 21,461 K 6 901,474 1,054,880 1.17 
1929 ihe pane. 6,743 255,004; 11,820)..... 19 eee = — oh wewees 5,574 19,314, « 7 1.007.323) 1,280,417) 1.27 
1930 3,647|..... 6,486 216,486) 12,803)..... 2] 200.457; E  ...... 5,071 17,868 «& 7 898.011 1,070,200) 1.19 
1931 (SUT 5,327 180,574, 11,892)..... 6 332,437; 4,472 14,834 kK 7 851,081 550.630 65 
1932 3,508). .... 4,644 153,244, 12,412)..... 5 312,478) © 3,876 13,418) & 16 785,159 680.460 87 
1933 BBs ccces 4,235 182,251 [ae 5 402,609' K 3,815 11,227; « 30 905,656 608,000 67 
1934 3,904)..... 4,234 180,107, 14,478)..... 10 ; 8) Baa eee 4,095 12,.556)...... 41 908,065 904,825, 1.00 
1935 Rs aeaes 4,082 185,288' 15,810)..... x 392,666) * 3,902 Sf) eee 65 996.596 961.440 96 
1936 Pi keeers 3,847 206,555, 17,070)..... x OE ee ee 3,847 Ce ee 63 1,099,687; 1,199,820 1.09 
1937 5,478) . 3,559 228,839; 19,189)..... « a eee 3,845 Sf ea 77 1,279,160) 1,513,340) 1.18 
1938 §,045)...... 3,298 174.994, 17,426)..... x | an Ce 3,684 Ser 82) 1,214,355) 1,373,060) 1.13 
1939 Bi <seccs 3,156 159,913; 17,382)..... 50 483,528 4. 3,580 | ESE Ae 1,264,962) 1,294,470) 1.02 
1940 rh ae 3,159 156,164; 17,353)..... 24 493,209 eee 3,444 es | ES Pa cae 1,353,214, 1,385,440) 1.02 
1941 ree 3,510 154,702; 16,750)..... 12 505,572 4 ie 3.433 ee eee 1,402,228, 1,602,000) 1.14 
1942 cS a 3,543 140,690) 17,779)..... 9 483.007) ...... ‘ 3.574 Ns sa ols xaates 1,386.645, 1.643.470) 1.19 
1943 §,059)...... 3,322 123,152} 15,757)..... 10 594,343 2) 3,349 go aten.s ba ween 1,505,613 1,809,020) 1.20 
1044 GIs veces 2,937 124,616 /() 8 746,699|..... a4 3,070 33,356 1,677,904, 2.032,960) 1.21 
1945 4,648)...... 2,828 139, 12,515)..... 8 754,710)...... 4 2,879 Be Nee 1,713.655| 2,094,250) 1.22 
1946 GR caces 2.908 134,794 2,996)..... 10 760,215 23 2,929 BR eee 1.733,939| 2,442,550 1.41 
1947 oo ee 3,108 141,019| 12,690)..... 8 re 61 2,617 "sR oe | 1,856.987| 3,577,890) 1.93 
1948 Gis ccece 3,600 154,455, 12,667)..... 6 903.498 of 33 2.692 eee ae 2.020.185 5,245,080) 2.60 
1949 re 3.483 151,660; 11,374)..... 18 744,834 637 43 2.839 EER Fea 1,841,940 4,674,770) 2.54 
1950 GB ssses- 3.383 164,599; 11,859)..... 12 829,874, 1,228 2) 2,808 | ES eo 1.973 574 4,963,380) 2.51 
1951 4,254 25 3,140 186,869; 11,345)..... 14, 1,010,270) 1,305 12 2,757 | eee 2.247,711| 5,690,410) 2.53 
1952 4,242) 1,549 3,350 190,435; 11,233)..... 15} 1,022,139) 1,737 10 2,602 RA ee 2.289.836) 5,785,230) 2.53 
1953 3,800) 5,183 3,610 202,570; 10,649 ° 16 1,019,164) 1,807 8 3,038 Ee Pes ee 2,357,082, 6,316,980 2.68 
1954 3,257! 6,025 3,880 185,851 9,107 37 13 974,275, 1,905 7 2,902 93,533 2.314.988) 6,424,930 2.78 
1955 2,904) 11,143 4,353 202,817 8,531 30 13 1,053,297| 2,227 4 2,320 99,483 | 2,484,428) 6,870,380 2.77 
1956” 2,757) 13,281 4,760 214,999 8,237 33 16 1,110,161, 2,304 14 2,178 104,958} . . 2,617,376, 7,302,479 2.79 
rotal ” 198.2 225 ' 37 .206 _644, 092 100 591) 19, 912 2 165 > 13, 161 246 456,757 1,433,393! 572 55,2 30,é 509' 9 96, 619, ] 58) a 1.75 


7, 445,005'1, 184, 265 
1876-1907, incl, 


© Tenn. incl. with Ky., 
@ Less than 500 bbis 

1 Figures for Okla. ‘ond Kan. for years 1905- 
1906 shown together by Mineral Resources; here 
divided by aid of Petroleum in S. and Pos- 
sessions y Arnold and Kemnitzer. 

Mich. shown with Mo. in 1900-1911. 
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EK Included under “Unclassified. ” 


UL Ky. and Tenn. 


in 1916-18 obtained with og 


of Mineral Resources and Petroleum in 


and Possessions. 
M Small prod. of Ut. 

shown with Wyo. 
N Little prod. 


(mostly used as fuel) 


but no record available. 


© Average price per bbl. for 1859-1875 from 

Petroleum in U. S. and Possessions; remaindet 

from Mineral Resources and Minerals Yearbook 
except 1950 and 1951 estimated, 

ureau of Mines for first 10 months; Nov. 

and Dec. est. by Wortp O11, from weekly re 
ports of API and other sources. 
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EXTREMELY RAPID GROWTH IN U. S. MARKETED 


NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 





1947 


1950 


1952 


1955 


1956 


1957 
Est. 


(Trillions of Cubic Feet Annually) 


4.6 





6.3 








8.0 





9.4 
10.3 


11.0 


Natural Gas Production and 
Use « e « Marketed production expected to reach 11 


trillion cubic feet in 1957. 


U. S. 


tion of natural gas evidently will in- 
crease materially again in 1957 after 
records in 1956. 

conservatively 


setting 


It can be 
that marketed production will reach 
or somewhat exceed 11 trillion cubic 
would be an in- 
7 percent from 


feet in 
crease 
1956. 


The marketed production in 1956 
estimated 
Bureau of Mines 
That 


has been 


1955, 
10,275,000 


new 


1957. 
of a little 


PRODUCTION 


That 


estimate 
million 


over 


and 


consump- 


estimated 


by the U. 


indicates 
cubic feet 


>. 
at 9 percent over 
about 
mar- 


Average 
duction in 
per 
the bureau estimated. 
the gas at the wells in 1956 was esti- 
mated at $1134 million. 


keted in 1956, compared with 9,405,- 
351 million reported for 1955 by the 
bureau. 
value of the marketed pro- 
1956 was about 11 cents 


thousand cubic feet at the well, 


Consumers Increase. 
pipe 


scarcity 


consumers of natural 


and 


gas 


In 

restrictive 
laws and regulations, additional pipe 
lines are being built. 


Total value of 


spite of 
federal 


The number of 
is thereby 


being increased, Completion of a pipe 
line system into the Pacific Northwest 
in 1956 left Vermont as the only state 
without natural gas. 

At the end of 1956 there were 
about 27,375,000 residential consum- 
ers of natural gas in the U. §S., in- 
cluding about 3 million using mixed 
gas (manufactured and _ natural 
mixed). At the end of 1955 there had 
been 26,084,000 residential consum- 
ers, including about 3,850,000 mixed 
gas customers, During 1956 about 
1% million families became users of 
natural gas for the first time, a net 
increase of 5 percent. Meanwhile, 
about 900,000 families began receiv- 
ing all natural gas instead of mixed 
gas. 

The number of commercial con- 
sumers of natural gas increased to 
about 2,500,000 at the end of 1956 
from 2,381,000 at end of 1955. In- 
cluded in both totals were about 40,- 
000 customers that began using nat- 
ural gas exclusively instead of mixed 
gas, leaving less than 200,000 mixed 
gas customers. 


Production Up. Gross U. S. produc- 
tion of natural gas in 1956 was about 
12.6 trillion cubic feet. That was an 
increase of 7.8 percent over the 11.7 
trillion produced in 1955, 

Of the 1956 gross output, 10.3 tril- 
lion cubic feet were marketed, 1.5 
trillion went into repressuring, and 
0.8 trillion was vented and wasted. 
The total included about 8.4 trillion 
feet or two-thirds from gas wells and 
4.2 trillion or one-third from oil wells. 
Similar proportions have been pro- 
vided by gas and oil wells in other 
recent years. 

(See pages 184, 186 and 190 for 
natural gas statistics. ) 


Gross Withdrawals and Disposition of Natural Gas in U. S., by States, in 1955 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines ‘Mineral Market Report No. MMS- 2577—Data in Million Cubic Feet. 




















GROSS WITHDRAWALS! DISPOSITION GROSS WITHDRAWALS! DISPOSITION 
f 4 — = atacae it scl ceeeabhaale a 

From From Marketed Vented “From From | Marketed Vented 

Gas Oil Pro- Repres- and Gas | ol | Pro- Repres- | and 
STATE Wells Wells Total duction? suring Wasted? STATE Wells | Wells Total duction? suring | Wasted® 
Arkansas 19,000 36,000 55,000 32,123 16,649 6,228 New York 3,500 | 500 | 4,000 eS ie Oe | 363 
California 215,000 587,000 802,000 538,178 255,496 8,326 North Dakota 500 | 15,000 15,500 5,256 | d 10,244 
Colorado 27,000 70,000 97,000 49,152 28,137 19 "711 Ohio 32,000 | 3,000 35,000 33,756 1,189 
Illinois 400 40,000 40,400 8,033 637 31,730 Oklahoma : 460,000 | 495,000 955,000 614,976 125, oth 214,079 
Indiana 100 4,400 4,500 1,226 37 | 3,237 Pennsylvania. . 97,600 | 2,200} 99,800 | 99,172 481 
Kansas 461,000 64,000 525,000 471,041 | 2,174 51,785 Texas 4,100,000 1,736,000 | 5,836,000 | 4,730,798 | 834, m7 270,525 
Kentucky 73,000 3,000 76,000 73,214 79 2,707 Utah 17,300 | 600 | 17,900 AT 8 ae 737 
Louisiana 1,523,000 425,000 | 1,948,000 | 1,680,032 201,764 66,204 Virginia sah 968 a | 968 968 |. . ae 
Maryland 3,116 3,116 3,116 ‘ West Virginia 209,000 5,000 | 214,000 212,403 | 116 | 1,481 
Michigan 6,300 5,800 12,100 8,300 2,170 1,630 Wyoming 35,000 | 65,000 | 100,000 77,819 | 6,868 | 15,313 
Mississippi 193,000 73,000 | 266,000 163,167 62,598 40,235 Other States*. . 174 336 | 510 387 i | 123 
Montana 25,000 4,000 29,000 28,255 | 127 618 -—— —)-— - —- —|J---—--—— —'- —|—_____—— 
Nebraska 12,000 6,000 18,000 12,515 355 5,130 Total: 1955 7,841, 958 3,877,836 li, 719, 794 | 9,405,351 | 1, 540, 804 | 773,639 
New Mexico... 328,000 237,000 565,000 540,664 2,773 21,563 1954 7,466, 007 | 3518, 843 |10, 984,850 Vee | 1,518, 737 | 723,567 








1 Marketed production plus quantities used in repressuring, ‘wanted wa onated, 


2 Comprises gas sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, amounts 


added to storage, and increases in gas in pipe lines. 


February 15, 


1957 


» WORLD OIL 

















3 Partly ‘ectineted. lesdedes direct “ne on producing properties and ceidue heen 


to the air. 


4 Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
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NATIONAL 


“COG” 


SEPARATORS 
DO THE JOB 
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PRESSURE GAUGE - gt 







GAS SCRUBBING GAS OUTLET 


CHAMBER 


INLET FLOW DIVERTER 


LOUVRE OPENINGS OVER Olt & GAS INLET 


IN GAS CHAMBER —— 


PILOT GAS CONTROLS 
OUTLET 
BAFFLE DRAIN . 





IMPORTANT 
> SEPARATING 
BAFFLES 





BACK PRESSURE 
GAS CONTROL 





IT’S WHATS IN A 
SEPARATOR 
THAT COUNTS 





FLOW DESCRIPTION 


The incoming well fluid enters the separator through a 
specially designed extra heavy cast steel diverter that 
turns the well fluid against the circular side walls of the 
separator, thus giving the incoming fluid centrifugal motion. 
An adequate side wall wear plate at the inlet prevents 
wall erosion. 


OIL STREAM 


The oil travels circumferentially about the separator in a 
relatively thin film, thereby presenting a larger surface 
from which the entrained gas is “broken out.” This larger 
oil surface contributes toward greater oil capacities. The 
greater the fluid volume at the inlet, the greater the initial 
fluid velocity and the longer the scrubbing travel against 
the side wall of the separator; that is, the higher the jet 
velocity at the inlet, the farther the fluid will travel around 
the side wall of the separator before coming in contact 
with the first horizontal baffle plate. 


Here the liquid continues to be spread in a thin film 
forcing more gas to be liberated, then the liquid cascades 
from the first horizontal baffle plate down to the top of 
the quieting chamber to continue its travel in a thin film. 
The liquid flows over the quieting chamber roof and side 


FOR MAXIMUM CONSERVATION OF QIL AND GAS 


VALVE 


FLOAT COMPARTMENT 
OlL QUIETING CHAMBER 


DUAL CONTROL er 


LINKAGE ———— 


Ol OUTLET 


VALVE — SE. “COG” SEPARATOR 
FLUID FLOW DIAGRAM 


PAT APPLIED FOR 


wall. Note that oil is collected outside of the quieting 
chamber and has further opportunity to liberate entrained 
gas. The oil in this chamber containing the least entrained 
gas is drawn off the bottom and flows under the baffle 
into the final quieting chamber. The oil is withdrawn from 
the bottom of the separator through a siphon oil outlet. 
Free gas is prevented from entering the quieting chamber 
which assists greatly in producing early equilibrium at the 
separator pressure. The quieting chamber provides a rela- 
tively quiet surface within the separator on which the 
float rides thus conveying smooth action to the oil valve 
actuating equipment. 


GAS STREAM 


The gas stream, after initial or inlet separation, travels a 
well designed tortuous path, such that proper velocities 
are maintained through the gas scrubbing stages. The gas 
stream undergoes centrifugal scrubbing against the sepa- 
rator shell, against the outer surface of the gas chamber 
and through numerous louvre openings in the chamber 
wall as it enters the chamber, Inside the chamber it is 
further scrubbed on the inner walls. The oil that is entrained 
with the gas is drained away from the scrubbing gas stream 
through the drain pipe to the quieting chamber. 


NEW IMPORTANCE of DE-GASSING OIL 


THE “COG” WILL HANDLE MORE OIL TO THE SAME 
DEGREE OF DE-GASSING THAN SEPARATORS OF THE 
SAME RETENTION VOLUME; or, DO A BETTER JOB OF 
DE-GASSING AT THE SAME THROUGH-PUT of — — 
of separators of the same retention volume. 





ME: 


NATIONAL TANK COMPANY 


| TULSA,OKLAHOMA 
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CORROSION CONTROL — 








NON-RETURNABLE ORY 





...for oil production and refining 


Nalco and Visco corrosion control chemicals and service have seta standard 
for the oil production and refining industries. The program we are starting in 1957 
offers still greater benefits to our oil industry customers. 


Beginning now! 
VISCO will specialize i in sinnetil well corrosion control chemicals. 
NALCO will specialize in refinery corrosion control chemicals, and water flood 
and disposal treatment. 

This emphasis on specialized service means that each Nalco or Visco Field 
Service Man has additional proven products to offer his customers. It means that 
his accounts will get full advantage of the research and development work, and the 
experience, of both companies. It means a — unified, concentrated approach to sales 
and service that will benefit the valued customers of both Nalco and Visco. 

} 


Visco PRODUCTS COMPANY : NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
A Unit of National Aluminate Corporation ; 6216 West 66th Place 
2600 Nottingham at Kirby ; Chicago 38, Illinois 


Houston 5, Texas 


BRANCHES AND AFFILIATES IN CANADA, SPAIN, ITALY AND WEST GERMANY 


-- - POR ® ...FOR 
et REFINERY 
CORROSION CORROSION 
CONTROL CONTROL 
February 15, 1957 »* WORLD OIL For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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‘‘Universal’’Aptly Describes 


Range of Applications of 
BAKER Retainer Production Packer 























Baker Retainer Production Packer 
Product No. 415-D 


Baker Locator Tubing Seal Assembly 
Product No. 442-E2 


ADVANTAGES of the 
Baker Retainer Production Packer: 


1. Forms positive, leak-proof pack-off 
against any pressure differential from 
either above or below the packer that 
is safe for the casing. 


2. Pack-off achieved without excessive 
set-down tubing weight, or tubing in 
tension. 


3. Permits tubing string to be anchored 
to the packer, released from the packer, 
or completely removed from the 
packer, all at the discretion of the 
operator. 


4. Complete removal of the tubing 
string from the packer will not disturb 
the isolation of the zone below the 
packer, provided the pressure differen- 
tial is from below the packer. 


5. Pack-off remains leak-proof under 
conditions of high temperature, even 
under pressure differentials that 
exceed the safety limits of the casing. 


6. Can be set on wire line, tubing or 
drill pipe. 
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In practically every production 
application the Baker Retainer 
Production Packer has earned the 
designation “Universal” Type; and it 
appears also to be the answer to many 
future production problems. 

The range of applications is further 
broadened by its ability to hold high 
pressures from above or below—at rec- 
ord or shallow depths—even under 
temperatures in excess of 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Because it can also be used success- 
fully as a squeeze tool, it is ideal for 
testing, acidizing, formation fracturing, 
squeeze cementing, and other opera- 
tions required in the completion or 
work-over phases of a well. 

The following actual field records of 
general production, as well as supple- 
mental applications of this “Universal” 
Type Packer may indicate a solution to 
your well problems: 


PRODUCTION APPLICATIONS 


Single-Zone Production— More Baker 
Retainer Production Packers are used 
for single-zone production than for 
any other application—proof of their 
increasing and widespread usage in a 
field previously dominated by retriev- 
able type packers. 


Dual-Zone, Single-Packer Application— 
The majority of dual-zone applications 
of the Baker Packer are single-packer, 
dual-zone installations. Because of its 
remarkable ability to maintain the 
absolute separation of two zones, this 
packer is widely known and accepted 
as the ideal dual-zone packer. : 


Dual-Zone Production (Baker Selective 
Hook-Up), Two-Packer Installation — This 
efficient hook-up enables the operator 
to produce (pump or flow), treat (for- 
mation fracture, acidize, etc.), or test 
either zone selectively through the 
tubing, while simultaneously produc- 
ing the remaining zone through the 
annulus. The switch in flow, or selec- 
tion of a zone for treatment, is accom- 
plished at the discretion of the opera- 
tor, using an instrument line. 


Permanent-Type Well Completions — Long 
recognized as the world’s most perma- 
nent production packer, the Baker 
Retainer Production Packer was 
accepted early in the development of 


(Advertisement) 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, ‘ast page. 
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this new completion idea as OUT. 
STANDINGLY FIRST for Permanent- 
Type Well Completions. 


Parallel Tubing Installations—When a 
single packer is used, each tubing string 
can be run or pulled independently of 
the other, and by using a special 
Anchor and a Latching Sub, the short 
string can readily be anchored to the 
long string. 

When two packers are used, each 
string is run or pulled separately, how- 
ever, the long string must be run first, 
and the short string pulled first. Either 
the single-packer or the two-packer 
installation features a full opening to 
the lower zone for use of all permanent 
completion-type tools. 


Off-Shore Installations—The Baker 
Packer is used in conjunction with a 
storm choke to prevent loss of produc- 
tion due to accidental damage to 
surface connections of off-shore instal- 
lations. Permanence, plus the ability of 
the packer to hold mud weight above 
the packer are additional factors that 
recommend its use in this application. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPLICATIONS 


In addition to its use in practically 
every type of production application, 
the Baker Retainer Production Packer 
can also be used effectively as a squeeze 
tool in the following wide variety of 
“Supplemental” applications that 
might be required in the completion or 
work-over phases of a well: 


Testing — As many as ten Baker Packers 
have been used in a single well for an 
efficient, complete bottom-to-top test- 
ing program. Ability of the packer to 
withstand reverse in pressure differen- 
tial from high-pressure acid squeeze to 
swabbing enhances its use as a success- 
ful testing tool. 


Acid Squeeze, Formation Fracture, or 
Squeeze Cementing— Use of the Baker 
Packer as a squeeze tool in either the 
initial completion or during subsequent 
work-over is widespread, due to elimi- 
nation of the unnecessary additional 
expense of running a separate squeeze 
or testing tool. 


Water Flood or Gas Injection—The per- 
manence of the Baker Retainer Pro- 
duction Packer, plus the advantage of 
a free tubing string, make it a superior 
packer for secondary recovery instal- 
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lations. The packer has also been used 
in dual-zone wells where one zone is 
produced, with simultaneous injection 
into the other. 


isolation of Annulus—The Baker Packer 
is corrosion resistant. This feature, 
plus the fact that the packer permits 


removal of the production string with- 
out disturbing the isolation of the zone 
below the packer (pressure differential 
must be from below the packer) make 
it an ideal packer for use in corrosive 
areas where protection of the casing 
above the producing zone is of great 
importance. 


Bridge Plug, Temporary or Permanent— 
The Baker Packer acts as a one-way 
bridge plug whenever the tubing is 
removed from the well, provided the 
pressure differential is from below the 
packer. It can easily be converted to a 
temporary two-way casing bridge plug 
or a permanent bridge plug. 





—_ 


POPULAR APPLICATIONS OF: the Baker ‘Universal’ Type Retainer Production Packer 
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SINGLE-ZONE Fig. 1.—Illustrates Packer set 
in casing with Locator Tubing Seal 
Assembly and Production Tube installed 
for single-zone production. 


PERMANENT-TYPE WELL COMPLETION Fig. 2 
—Illustrates typical Permanent-Type Well 
Completion Hook-Up showing perforat- 
ing operation through and below the 
packer. 

DUAL-ZONE, SINGLE PACKER Fig. 3—Illus- 
trates Packer set in casing with anchored 


How to get complete information... 


A new 72-page catalog supplement is now avail- 
able on the Baker Retainer Production Packer 
and its many features and applications. Address 
any office, or ask your Baker representative for 
Baker Catalog Supplement No. 502. 


production string for dual-zone produc- 
tion. Tubing can be released from packer 
by rotating to right. 


DUAL-ZONE, PARALLEL STRINGS, SINGLE 
PACKER Fig. 4—Illustrates the simplest 
form of parallel string installation. A vari- 
ation permits anchoring short string to 
long string, if desired. Note full opening 
to lower zone for use of all permanent 
completion-type tools. 














DUAL-ZONE, PARALLEL STRINGS, TWO 
PACKERS Fig. 5—Illustrates two-packer 
parallel string installation with each zone 
confined to its individual tubing string, 
with full opening to lower zone for use 
of all permanent completion-type tools. 
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U. S. Production and Consumption of Natural Gas, by Years, Part 1, 1937-1946 
(Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, except as noted) 
UNITS EXPLAINED IN FOOTNOTE NO. 1 


CLASSIFICATION! ‘ 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1943 |. 1944 | 1945 





Production 
Wells: Gas wells drilled (Incl. Condensate wells) 2,834 2,236 2,145 2,382 2,911 #3: 2,290 3,069 
Producing gas wells, Dec. 31 (Incl. Condensate wells) . 55,050 53,770 53,530 53,880 55,500 > 57,200 58,780 


Production: Gross Production... . 3,032,410 | 3,061,200 | 3,333,500 | 3, 694, 100 453, 5,614,220 
Source: (1). From gas wells 1,612,580 1,566,975 1,832,880 3,649,830 
(2). From oil wells 1,419,830 | 1,494,225 | 1,500,680 733,7 

Disposition: D. ree pee aC ae 84,925 101,551 171,401 

Vented and wasted. . : 526,159 649,106 677,311 55,9 

4 Marketed production... Sault baal 2,407,620 2,295,562 2,476,756 6 4 . 3,414,689 

Value at wells... .. 123,457 113,571 120,243 38,50 176,893 

Average value at wells... .. 5.1 4.9 4 9 ‘ 5.2 

Underground storage: Net stored 13,706 14,981 - : i 18,953 
yn i ctnnita a unaced aeaeiin 

Total withdrawn... skels ‘ 56, 138 


2 Se 
636,028 689,705 738, 815,672 916,969 ,457 | 1,029,758 | 1,105, 1,145,901 
1,837 3,122 7,466 8,702 11,210 14,576 17,675 


Treated at natural gasoline plants. ...... o<cinabeie 2,108,800 | 2,035,562 | 2,150,000 | 2,471,400 | 2,763,300 | 2,864,400 | 3,028,000 | 3,300,000 653, 3,663,760 














Interstate shipments? . . 








Consumption 
Residential: Volume Consumed 371,844 367,772 391,153 443,646 442,067 498,537 529,444 562,183 7,400 660,820 
Number of consumers. . 8,348,390 | 8,633,970 | 8,887,460 | 9,245,230 | 9,730,110 | 10,134,770 | 10,353,870 | 10,668,400 { 11,471,640 
Value at point of consumption. . . 273,577 273,070 287,600 315,515 318,093 352,520 370,558 388,359 5, 447,018 
Average value at point of consumption........ 73.6 74.2 73.5 71.1 72.0 70.7 70.0 69.1 ; 67.6 
Commercial: Volume consumed...... 117,390 114,296 ¢ 134,644 144,844 183,603 204,793 220,747 y 241,802 
Number of consumers... . . 679,790 704,240 ae 741,020 766,910 778,830 811,090 845,220 ‘ 964,990 
Value at point of consumption 57,161 56,247 \ 64,399 68,398 80,189 87,648 92,137 ‘ 102,566 

Average value at point of consumption....... 48.7 49.2 9. 47.8 47.2 43.7 42.8 41.7 , 


Industrial: Volume consumed, Total. . 1,913,807 1,812,029 ,964,27 2,076,369 2,218,281 2,362,633 2,669,242 2,913, 533 
‘ie ; 51,320 659,203 0,88 711,861 686,1! 7 780,986 
Carbon Black June kneaded e sale 341,085 324,950 368,802 lv bs 315,562 
Other industrial*...... 921,402 827,876 995,706 7 1,572,694 
Petroleum refineries. . ; 113,005 109,741 128,007 7 243, 584 
Portland cement plants 40,450 37,496 41,949 

Electric utility plants 170,567 169,988 ¢ 183,156 

Value at point of consumption, Total Industrial. 196,791 171,233 2 197,090 
Field. . 31,199 29,628 - 158 

Cc arbon Black 4,294 2,892 3,702 
Other industrial... . —— 138,713 ‘ 166,230 
Avge. value at point of consumption, Total Ind.. 0.3 9.4 . 
Field... 7 8 5 
Carbon Black 1.3 9 
Other industrial 17.5 8 


Total Consumption: Volume consumed 2,403,041 | 2,294,097 73,768 2,654,659 3,044,773 7 3,696,463 
Value at point of consumption. .... 527,529 500,550 577,004 691,167 794,271 
Average value at point of consumption 22.0 21.8 21.6 21.7 ; 22.7 22.2 21.5 


U. S. Production and Consumption of Natural Gas, by Years, Part 2, 1947 to N 








4 
0. 
6 

















CLASSIFICATION! 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 





Production 

Wells: Gas wells drilled (Incl. Condensate wells) 3,235 | 2,897 2,887 2,843 3,030 3,255 3,806 64,219 64,169 
Producing gas wells, Dec. 31 (Incl. Condensate wells) 63,676 64,212 63,346 64,900 65,100 65,450 68,223 670,192 673,802 

777 546,825 | 8,479,650 | 9,689,372 | 10, 272,566 10, 645,798 | 10,984,850 1, 719,794 
588,547 986,126 5,603,200 6,481,452 q 7,466,007 7,841,958 
590,230 560, 699 | 2,876,450 | 3,207,920 5 5 3,518,843 3,877,836 
220,579 273 20! 1,396,546 1,438,827 8,606 1,518,737 1,540,804 
810,178 884 801,044 793,186 723,567 773,639 
(3). Marketed produc tion. eileae .. ++) 24,582,173 | 25,148,020 | 25, 419.7 736 | 26,282,060 | 27,457,359 | 28, 013, 457 | 28, 396, 916 | 28,742,546 9,405,351 
Value at wells 274,709 33. 1 73 ‘344, 034 408,521 542,964 623,649 774,966 883,000 1,015,778 

Average value at wells. .. 6.0 6.5 6.3 6.5 7.3 7.8 9.2 10.1 10.8 

Underground Storage: Net stored 9,673 57,371 65,683 54,492 138,282 176,684 158,036 102,000 68,000 
po eee 96,316 136,406 172,051 229,752 347,690 398,593 404,838 432,000 505,000 

Total withdrawn. .... 86,643 79,035 106,368 175,260 209,428 221,909 246,802 330,000 437,000 





Production: Gross Production... . . aad ; 6,733,230 | 7 
Source: (1). From gas wells... .. . cuadewed 3,769,768 | 4, 
(2). From oil wells..... aay eS 2,963,462 | 2 

1, 

5, 





lode 
‘ 


7,17 ‘ 8, 
8s, 
90, 
Disposition: (1). Repressuring. . } } 1,083,119 

(2). Vented and wasted . 1,067,938 0, 
g 
3 














Interstate anand ahs sdeetres 1,402,157 1,756,629 | 2,007,878 | 2,543,538 | 3,242,777 | 3,794,542 | 4,200,793 | 4,661, 898 75,11 1,934 
i een ei aes pron 4 toy 7,807 9,225 10,888 
20,054 25,727 24,163 27,456 28,322 7 31,029 





Exports ; 
Treated at natural gasoline plants... . 70,1! 4,393,500 | 4,656,142 | 5,346,804 6,203,070 | 6,418,597 6,837,282 7,500,000 











Consumption 
Residential: Volume consumed saat ai ach 8 f 896,348 992,544 1,198,369 1,474,725 1,621,966 1,685,503 1,894,248 | 2,123,952 


Number of consumers. ‘ 203,7 13,508,010 | 14,689,750 | 16,905,680 | 21,443,950 | 22,569,270 | 24,186,000 | 25,327,000 | 26,084,000 
Value at point of gonsumption. ... j 3,2 585,188 665,536 26,393 1,120,819 1,347,171 1,457,960 1,691,563 1,883,945 
Average value at point of consumption. . 5. 65.6 67.1 69.0 76.0 83.1 86.5 89. 88.7 








Commercial: V Volume consumed 985, 213 323,054 347,818 387,838 464,309 515,669 530,650 7 629,219 
Number of consumers. ; 1,039,080 1,145,060 1,231,055 1,347,203 1,613,708 1,854,931 2,042,000 7 d 
Value at point of consumption... . Janae 125,844 142,170 158,105 184,430 245,609 294,187 323,475 
Average value at point of consumption... . . 44.1 44.0 45.5 47.6 52.9 57.0 61.0 











Industrial: Volume consumed, Total... . pianen , 3,339,181 3,725,747 | 3,855,122 | 4,440,197 5,163,528 | 5,475,843 y 6,317,172 
Field. .. See he howe Ga 933,761 1,021,513 1,059,628 1,187,473 1,441,870 1,483,754 th 1,507,671 
Carbon Black... 484,882 480,646 427,892 410,852 426,423 368,399 . 7 244,794 
Other industrial*..... “) RAY he: 1,920,538 2,223,588 2,367,602 2,841,872 3,295,235 3,623,690 u 4,564,707 

Petroleum refineries...... . 3, 88 7 422,357 455,096 537,774 536,402 3, 6S 5 625,243 
Portland cement plants 60,499 72,136 84,521 96,986 102,508 111,479 ,000 125,000 
Electric utility plants 373,037 8,05 550,121 628,919 7 ,117 |. 1,153,280 
V one pees of qeesemptien, Total Industrial 7 é 496,948 5 7 1,345,558 
ie ; 
Carbon Black. 
Other industrial 
Avge. ae at — of pe, Total Ind. 
Field.... ; 
Carbon Black. 
Other industrial. . 


Total Consumption: Volume consumed 4,426,544 4,945,149 5,195,484 6,026,404 7,102,562 7,613,478 79,338 8,408,107 0,343 
Value at point of consumption 1,028,318 1,193,559 1,320,589 1,604,041 2,118,675 2,527,319 3,204,696 
Avge. value at point of consumption. 23.2 24.1 25.4 26.6 29.8 33.2 35.5 38.1 
4 Unite—Volume: million cubic feet. No. of consumers: actual. Value: thousand dollars. Average Value: cents per Mcf. 2 Includes gas stored and lost in n transmission 
§ Includes exports. 4 Petroleum refineries, pee cement plants. and electrie utility plants included in ‘‘Other Industrial.” § Estimated with aid of reports of —_ of Mines 
and American Gas Association. ® WORLD OIL statistics. 7 Quantity received. 
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This is the 


better, easier 








way to pump | 


NTT RIE PA ell oil wells... 
NM) am) 
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IT IS, OF COURSE, THE 


Pie ee” 


KOBE HYDRAULIC OIL 
WELL PUMPING SYSTEN 





Because...1t COSTS LESS TO INSTALL 
iT COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN 


IT COSTS LESS TO OPERATE 





TOFFERS A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


IT SIMPLIFIES LEASE PLANNING 


HUNTINGTON PARK, 


IT IS 100% SALVABLE 
CALIFORNIA 




















U. S. NATURAL GAS LIQUID PRODUCTION 


HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED SINCE 1947 





BARRELS PER DAY 








362,000 





499,000 


771,000 


787,000 


838,000 


Natural Gas Liquids .. . produc- 


tion increase of 6.3 percent forecast for 1957. 


SpuRRED on by mounting LPG 
sales, natural gas liquids production 
hit a new high in 1956—787,000 bar- 
rels per day for a 2.7 percent increase 
over 1955. 

Continued increase in demand and 


a steady growth of new markets for 


U. S. Production of Natural Gas Liquids 


(Source: Bureau of Mines except Nov.-Dec., 
1955, estimated. New series beginning 1941 
includes cycle condensate.) 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 


















































Year Total Daily Year Total Daily 
1938 51,347 141 
Natural! Gasoline 1939. 51,650 142 
1918.. 6,727 18 1940 55,700 152 
1919... 8,370 23 — 
1920... 9,161 25 Natural Gas oe 
1941. 80,85. 222 
1942 83, oa 228 
1921...| 10,713 29 1943 87,716 240 
1922.. 12,044 33 1944. 100,046 273 
1923... 19,434 53 1945 112,004 307 
1924... 22,235 61 
1925.. 26,845 74 1946 115,739 317 
— 1947 132,173 362 
1926... $2,455 89 1948 146,721 401 
1927... 39,075 107 1949. 157,086 430 
1928... 43,191 118 1950. . 181,961 499 
1929... 53,183 146 | 
1930... 52,631 144 1951. 204,754 561 
1952. 223,515 | 611 
1931... 43,617 119 1953 238,579 654 
1932...) 36,281 99 1954 252,133 691 
1933...) 33,810 93 1955 281,371 771 
1934... 36,556 100 j— —_——— 
1935...| 39,333 | 108 | 1956. he 287,221 787 
1936...) 42,770} 117 | 1957 | 
1937... | 49,177 135 Est.. 305,870 838 











Production Section 


natural gas liquids will provide the 
stimulus for another record 
tion year in 1957, Forecast is for a 
6.3 percent jump in production to a 
daily average of 838,000 barrels. 
There is one blemish in this other- 
Unless produc- 


produc- 


wise bright picture: 
tion is kept in line and excessive 
stocks are curtailed, the unstable price 
structures of 1954, 1955 and 1956 are 
likely 1955, natural 
gas liquids stocks were up 2,250,000 
barrels or 16.1 percent over 1954. 
Last November 30, stocks at plants 
and terminals totaled 20,610,000 bar- 
rels—6,502,000 barrels or 46 percent 
over the same date in 1955. 


to continue. In 


As a result, prices continued to 
natural gasoline prices 
averaged about 5 
last November 30 (the same as they 


This is nearly 


fluctuate, i.e., 
cents per gallon 


were on January 28). 
1 cent per gallon less than the post- 
ings on November 30, 1955. However, 
the one cent boost in LPG prices to 
5 cents per gallon during the same 
period helped to balance the over-all 
price averages. 


WORLD OIL « 


Looking at the yearly picture, 
total annual production of natural 
gas liquids is expected to pass the 300 
million barrels mark for the first 
time in 1957. The total forecast is for 
305,870,000 barrels, compared with 
287.2 million barrels in 1956 and 
281.3 million barrels in 1955. During 
each of the past two years total an- 
nual production was nearly 2 times 
the total of 115.7 million barrels re- 
ported in 1946. 


The five leading natural gas liquids 
states accounted for 797,291 barrels 
per day or 86.6 percent of the U. §, 
total during the first ten months of 
1956. These states, all reporting pro- 
duction increases last year, had the 
following production records: 

Texas, with a ten-month daily av- 
erage of 476,505 barrels (4% times 
more production than the next highest 
state), reported a 45,780 barrels per 
day increase over the same ten-month 
period in 1955, Louisiana averaged 
102,809 barrels per day, 9808 bpd 
over 1955; California, 102,067, an 
increase of 4102 bpd; Oklahoma, 77,- 
739 bpd, an increase of 2250 bpd, and 
New Mexico, 38,171 bpd, an increase 
of 4233 bpd. 

As in 1956, the brightest outlook 
for natural gas liquids is in liquefied 
petroleum gas. Last year demand rose 
to just short of 7 billion gallons, 
nearly 17 percent over 1955. And all 
business indicators point to an even 
bigger year in 1957. 

In contrast to rising LPG produc- 
tion, natural gasoline and iso-pentane 
showed a sharp drop in 1956, During 
the first ten months of 1956 produc- 
tion of these two products totaled 2.3 
billion gallons, compared with 3.5 
billion gallons during the same period 
in 1955. 





Need Extra Copies 
Of This Issue? 
A limited number of extra 
copies of this issue were 
printed and may be obtained 
at $1 a copy. Send your 
order and remittance to: 


WORLD OIL 


P. O. Box 2608 
Houston 1, Texas 
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What you need here is an ALDRICH PUMP 


Where pumping operations demand complete reliability, Aldrich 
Pumps assure it—along with unusual freedom from maintenance. 


Dependable service. Continuous, heavy duty pumping—at high 
pressures—is routine with Aldrich Pumps. Aldrich gives dependable 
low-cost performance in waterflooding, pipe line, gasoline plant, 
hydrocarbon, injection and petrochemical services. The simplicity 
of the Aldrich Direct Flow design and the reduced space between 


valves result in higher volumetric efficiency. Two Aldrich 3%” x 5” Direct Flow 
Pumps on lean oil service. Aldrich 


Low-cost maintenance. Fluid end sectionalization, with changeable Direct Flow units are available in 
- * aia - 2” 3” 5” nd 6” t k e ith 

plunger sizes and interchangeability of parts, means long life and 2299 @ stroke sizes wi 

: : “ ail ee aul 2. 3, 5, 7 or 9 plungers. Sizes range 

fast, easy maintenance. Parts can be replace easily and quic kly, at from 25 to 2400 hp. 

low cost. Valves can be removed for inspection or replacement 

without special tools or equipment. Individual sections of the fluid THE 

end can be replaced at a fraction of the cost of conventional type 


fluid ends. 


Get full details. Write for your copy of Data Sheet 100, a condensed 
catalog and selection table covering our entire line. The Aldrich 


Pump Company, 4 Pine Street, Allentown, Pa. PUMP COMPANY 


Field parts stock available in Carmi, Ill., Charleston, W. Va., Houston, Los Angeles, Odessa, and Tulsa. 
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t r oducing Oil Wells e e « Bigger than normal annual gain in num.- 


ber of producing wells operated experienced during 1956. 


A MUCH HIGHER rate of growth 
STEADY INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PRODUCING than normal took place in U. S. pro- 
OIL WELLS OPERATED IN THE U. S. ducing oil wells during 1956. Con. 


sequently, far more wells were being 

operated in the nation at the end of 

the year than ever before. 

421,460 Two factors contributed to the un- 
usually large rate of increase during 

465,810 the year. Newly completed wells rose 

to a peak, and the rate of abandon- 











488,250 ment dropped to the lowest level in 


four years. 








1955 537,682 Daily average production per well 
in the country also rose to a new high 
1956 554,774 during the year. 





At the end of 1956, there were 554,- 
774 producing wells in the U. S., 17,- 
092 more than in 1955. New well 
completions totaled 30,528, 54 more 


PRODUCTION PER U. S. WELL ROSE TO HIGHEST than were completed in the previous 
LEVEL IN HISTORY DURING 1956 






year. 

Producing wells abandoned or shut 
Barrels Daily in totaled 13,436 wells last year, the 
smallest number since 1952, In con- 

















tone a trast, 16,802 abandonments and shut 
ins were reported in 1955—the high- 

1950 11.8 est total in 25 years. 
Output Per Well Increases. Each 
1952 13.1 well in the U. S. produced an avy- 
: erage of 13.3 barrels daily in 1956. 
1955 12.7 The 1956 average was six-tenths of 
a barrel higher than the daily pro- 

1956 13.3 duction rate in 1955. 





Producing gas/condensate wells also 


showed a marked increase for a total 


U. S. Producing Oil Wells and Daily Output Per Well, by Years 


Sources: Producing wells and output from Bureau of Mines except as noted. Wells completed from WORLD OIL and predecessor, The Oil Weekly, 
except 1918-1920 from Bureau of Mines. Output per well obtained by dividing daily average U. S. production for year by average number between 
wells producing Jan. 1 and Dec. 31. 









































Changes During Year Changes During Year Changes During Year 
Wells Bbls. Wells Bbis. Wells Bbls. 
Producing| Wells | *Wells tNet Prod. Producing Wells | *Wells tNet Prod. Producing| Wells ‘*Wells {Net Prod. 
at Year Com-  Aban- | Gainin | per Well at Year Com- | Aban- | Gainin | per Well at Year Com- | Aban- Gain in | per Well 
YEAR End pleted | doned | Wells | per Day YEAR End pleted doned | Wells | per Day YEAR | End pleted | doned Wells | per Day, 
1918.... 203,375 17,860 Sc a 315,850 7,011 | 22,231 | —15,220 7.2 1944.....| 412,220 13,502 8,452 5,050 | 11.2 
1919.....| 227,000 21,041 | —2,584 | 23,625 4.8 1932.....| 321,500 10,530 4,880 v 6.7 1945.....| 415,750 13,944 10,414 3,530 11.3 
ae 251,000 24,278 278 | 24,000 5.0 1933.....| 326,850 8,070 2,720 5,350 7.7 —_ 
— | | - Se 1934.....| 333,070 13,119 §,899 6,220 7.5 1946..... 421,460 16,087 | 10,377 | 5,710 11.3 
1921.... 274,500 14,715 | —8,785 | 23,500 4.9 1935... 340,990 | 15,418 7,498 7,920 8.1 _.. 426,280 17,613 | 12,793 4,820 12.0 
1922... 284,880 17,790 7,410 | 10,380 5.7 1948..... 437,880 ~|-22,197 | 10,597 | 11,600 12.8 
1923.... 290,100 16,182 | 10,962 5,220 6.6 1936 349,450 18,704 | 10,244 8,460 8.7 1949.....| 448,680 21,415 | 10,615 | 10,800 11.4 
1924.... 299,100 14,707 5,707 9,000 6.2 1937.... 363,030 | 23,115 9,535 | 13,580 9.8 1950..... | 465,870 | 23,775 6,585 | 17,190 11.8 
1925.....| 306,100 17,029 | 10,029 7,000 6.5 1938.... 369,640 19,106 | 12,496 6,610 9.1 
| —_ —__ |_| — — —-— 1939.....| 380,390 | 17,734 6,984 | 10,750 9.2 5062... 474,990 23,532 | 14,412 9,120 13.1 
1926... 318,600 18,626 6,126 | 12,500 6.8 1940.....| 389,010 19,843 | 11,223 8,620 9.6 1952..... 488,520 23,371 9,841 13,530 13.0 
1927... 323,300 14,382 9,682 4,700 7.7 1953 598,940 25,251 14,831 10,420 13.1 
1928... 327,800 | 12,348 7,848 4,500 7.6 1941.....| 399,960 19,590 8,640 10,950 9.7 1954 ‘ 511,200 28,063 | 15,803 12,260 | 12.6 
1929... 328,200 | 15,362 | 14,962 400 8.4 1942.. ..| 404,840 10,977 6,097 4,880 9.4 1955 .| 524,010 30,474 | 17,664 | 12,810 13.2 
1930.... 331,070 11,693 8,823 2,870 7.5 1943 ....| 407,170 | 9,887 7,557 2,330, 10.2 1955f... 537,682 30,474 | 16,802 13,672 12.7 
1956t....| 554,774 | 30,528 13,436 | 17,092 13.3 _ 











* Wells abandoned or shut in. Minus sign (—) indicates shut in wells put on production. t Minus sign (—) indicates decrease in producing wells. ~ WORLD OIL estimate. 
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The only tool designed to anchor an 
insert pump at any point in the tubing 
without rotation — plus an unique split 
cone design, internally wickered to pro- 
vide a positive initial hold-down with a 
compression packoff rubber — a combi- 
nation assuring: 


1. A positive seal even in worn or pitted 
tubing. 


2. An anchor that can be set and reset 
on running in without damaging 
rubber. 


3. A positive hold-down, even when 
well flows through pump. 
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PUMPS 
FLUID PACKED PUMP COMPANY rons THE NDUSTyy 
Main Office and Plant, Los Nietos, California oe 4 


Distributed by the National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Export: The National Supply Co., Export Division, ay i vi. \ 
600 Fifth Ave., New York « Co-Distributors: Union Supply Company, Beacon Supply Co., Industrial Supply Co. Semen ‘ths 1 
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of 5815 at the end of 1956, compared _ than the previous year and 2.4 barrels 586 and they averaged 13.4 barrels 
with 5212 at the close of 1955. They per day more than in 1954. daily per well. In 1955, 542,894 wells 
produced an average of 24.4 barrels Combined crude and condensate produced an average of 12.8 barrels 
daily—nine tenths of a barre! more wells at the end of 1956 totaled 560,- per well per day. 


U. S. Wells Producing Crude Oil and Lease Condensate, Methods of Producing, and Average Output Per 
Well, by States and Districts, at End of 1956 


Data include only wells producing crude oil and lease condensate, handled as crude. Figures do not include inactive or shut-in wells, gas wells, 
or gas-condensate wells yielding condensate production through operation of plants. Data compiled by WORLD OIL, with cooperation of state 






























































































































































TOTAL CRUDE OIL 
CONDENSATE AND 
WELLS CRUDE OIL WELLS CONDENSATE WELLS 
Bbls. Daily Bbls. Daily Bbls. Daily 
Produced Produced Produced 
| Per | Flow- Art. Total | Per Per 
STATE or DISTRICT Wells| Total | Well ing Lift Wells | Total Well | Wells | Total Well 
Alabama........ fievensal he Ree: 62, 97 159 11,000} 69.2 159 11,000, 69.2 
Arkansas........ ie walla an 93) 300 3.2 382) 4,419 4,801 78,100; 16.3) 4,894 78,400; 16.0 
California....... EO) eet ee See eee 1,599| 34,625 36,224) 948,400; 26.2) 36,224 948,400) 26.2 
San Joaquin Valley...... - a sd da cob reriia 991 17,845 18,836 407,800} 21.6 18,836 407,800) 21.6 
Coastal District......... Wee, Bee 44] 5,235 5,676 227,600} 40.1 5,676 227,600} 40.1 
Los Angeles Basin... 167 11,545 11,7123 313,000] 26.7 11,712 313,000} 26.7 
NE, ek ccccncns Sauhink aoe tee | + eee i aledleg 433 1,724| 2,157 158,850) 73.6 2,157 158,850) 73.6 
RRR ae ER ome ag 11| 11 1,300} 118.2 11 1,300} 118.2 
SE eee ica. 6 a ee | 5 Gru ataine a dha 29| 37,689| 37,718 238,250 6.3] 37,718 238,250 6.3 
RE ene ee ey Speer, eee 19 5,160 5,179 32,650 6.3 5,179 32,650 6.3 
SI. os swan wes an Prererrea: Fe | iba an eae pee 127; 36,986) 37,113 338,450 9.1] 37,113 338,450 9.1 
EE re eke a A ee 21; 17,681 17,702 47,200 2.7] 17,702 47,200 2.7 
RE vas 1,923; 75,400; 39.2 6,998} 11,737) 18,735 970,100} 51.8) 20,658) 1,045,500) 50.6 
North Louisiana............. 489 2,800 §.7 1,489 9,352 10,841 131,100 12.1 11,330 133,900 11.8 
South Louisiana........ a. 1,434} 72,600] 50.6 5,509 2,385 7,894 839,000} 106.3 9,328 911,600} 97.7 
Ra eee ote eres) om 550 3,453 4,003 27,750 6.9 4,003 27,750 6.9 
EE ORR ee ee 224 5,000; 22.3 628 1,801 2,429 114,300) 47.1 2,653 119,300) 45.0 
ESS ee ee PRS) Po Ss cc RRS, TRE 130 130 150 1.2 130 150 1.2 
5 sw aditela be er aie aac Srey ape Ae 512 3,516 4,028 68,500} 17.0) 4,028 68,500; 17.0 
ee = Spe Ek REM 19 1,602 1,621 38,600} 23.8 1,621 38,600; 2.38 
CN i 6d bo a e.t coe pee: (oe ae a ie Tae 3 3 100} 33.3 3 100; 33.3 
gg” ere 238 4,400) 18.5 3,563 5,424 8,987 243,750) 27.1 9,225 248,150; 26.9 
Deane. DEWEE BOGMIOO. ..... «sc cBed canals dese cccde aes 20 160 180 2,000} 11.1 180 2,000} 11.1 
Southeast New Mexico........ 238 4,400 18.5) 3,543 5,264 8,807 241,750] 27.4 9,045 246,150} 27.2 
J Ee ar Seas, ce ye ae eS eee 21,300; 21,300 7,500 0.4; 21,300 7,500 0.4 
os ccs a wcians 5 aa Re & Cane ee a kes we ka 458 313 771 38,050; 49.4 771 38,050; 49.4 
ERR Sir eonee ye gre er we 2 ae 75| 14,745) 14,820 12,350 0.8} 14,820 12,350 0.8 
as) os isla ween areata oS A ee xo 2,773; 73,019| 75,792 609,450 8.0} 75,792 609,450 8.0 
IIS sid a. sy celigin wea ae ee re | eee <a | 76,500) 76,500 21,950 0.3} 76,500 21,950 0.3 
Pere eee elnl aid ada cis: a pseaeesel 3 3 100} 33.3 3 100} 33.3 
rere a pe ae |S ee 40 40 50 a4 40 50 1.2 
. Up Aap eare eee» me 3,298| 55,700) 16.9] 48,513) 117,473) 165,986) 3,059,250) 18.4) 169,284) 3,114,950) 18.4 
Dist. 1: South Central........ 38 500 13.2 520 6,291 6,811 56,050 8.2 6,849 56,550 8.2 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf:.......... 728 9,000 12.4 3,357 2,078 5,435 153,350} 28.2 6,163 162,350} 26.3 
Det. 3: UVooer Gull... ..0cas 925) 27,000) 29.2 5,071 7,375 12,446 457,950} 36.8 13,371 484,950) 36.3 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W....... 532) 6,600 12.4 5,175) 6,766 11,941 236,600 19.8) 12,473 243,200 19.5 
Dist. 5: East Central......... 105) 300 2.8 371 2,553 2,924 39,800 13.6 3,029 40,100 13.2 
Dist. 6: Northeast............. 525 6,200 11.8 1,557 2,676 4,233 128,000 30.2 4,758 134,200 28.2 
Dist. 6: East Texas Field....... ne | oh aca eee 10,319 9,236 19,555 213,300 10.9 19,555 213,300 10.9 
Dist. 7-B: North Central...... 60 50 0.8) 2,503 12,079 14,582 159,250 10.9 14,642 159,300 10.9 
Dist. 7-C: West Central..... ; 82 4,000 48.8 3,117] 4,186 7,303 170,000 23.3 7,385 174,000 23.6 
SS Ae 125 1,450 11.6 14,583} 26,635 41,218} 1,130,550 27.4 41,343} 1,132,000 27.4 
ee 127) 400 3.1 1,768! 27,477 29,245 208,500 va 29,372 208,900 Gan 
Dist. 10: Panhandle.......... 51) 200 3.9 172; 10,121 10,293 105,900 10.3 10,344 106,100 10.2 
= Ra, Tica, ES nenitinll . - scat PRs > 
ns. eS rece wae sak ab SUR backs kot cal le 23) 87 110 8,600| 78.2) - 110) 8,600) 78.2 
ees, oak, » vaeka nas ee, Sa ee ee Fe ey 20 20 100 5.0 20 100) 5.0 
TEI, 600 + & « a aes 5 ES A, at ee | 12,000| 12,000 5,300 0.4) 12,000 5,300) 0.4 
ER ie o's 39 800, 20.5 473) 5,959) 6,432) 296,200; 46.0 6,471 297,000, 45.9 
Total U.S. End 1956..... ..| 5,815) 141,600) 24.4 67,257] 487,517, 554,774 7,376,350) 13.3] 560,589) 7,517,950) 13.4 
*Total U.S. End 1955........ 5,212} 122,500} 23.5 65,364) 472,318] 537,682) 6,832,200 12.7] 542,894) 6,954,700) 12.8 
| | 














* Data by States in WORLD OIL Feb. 15, 1956, page 174. 
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The best Dual Completion Trees use 





For your next dual completion tree, specify W-K-M 
Dual Valves. They are available in 2” and 21/4” sizes; 
working pressures from 2000 to 10,000 psi. The conduits 
are spaced to permit running two 2” tubing strings in 
7” or 792” casing; two 214” tubing strings in 85%” 
casing. 

Your W-K-M Dual Valve tree will be more compact 
and give you better control of your well. You have 
two W-K-M Valves in one body. Both have all these 
time-and-service proved advantages of W-K-M Valves: 
through-conduit for smooth non-turbulent flow; parallel 
expanding gate for positive metal-to-metal seal at each 
seat and for easy opening and closing; pressure seal 
bonnet that seals tighter as pressure and temperature 
increase. 


Whether you use two Dual Valves or two plus a swab- 
bing valve, you have a more compact tree with the 
valves easily accessible from ground level. Have your 
W-K-M Representative give you complete information 


about W-K-M Dual Valves. 


W-k-M 
DIVISION OF _ (}) C f _INDUSTRIES 


twncoerpoe ateo 





Plant: Missouri City, Texas 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 2117, Houston, Texas 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


W-K-M acf KEY 
THROUGH-CONDUIT LUBRICATED RETURN BENDS 
GATE VALVES PLUG VALVES AND FITTINGS 
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STEADY INCREASE IN U. S. PRODUCING GAS WELLS* 





END OF 
YEAR 


1946 























62,740 





64,900 





65,450 


73,802 


75,986 


*Includes Gas Condensate Producing Wells 


Producing Gas Wells. . . average 


production reaches 305,000 cubic feet per well per day. 


PRODUCERS OF GAS and gas-con- 
densate chalked up another year of 
new records in 1956. 

eU. S. 
000 cubic feet per well per day during 
the year, 14,000 cubic feet daily more 


Production averaged 305,- 


than the previous record years of 
1955-1954-1953. 


@ In operation at the end of 1956 
were 75,986 gas and gas-condensate 
wells, 2184 more than were in opera- 
tion on the same date of the previous 


year. 


®@ New well completions spiraled to 
a new high of 4531, tantamount to 


362 more than were completed dur- 


ing 1955. A decrease in the number of 
well abandonments and shut-ins 
2547 in 1956 as compared to 2562 in 
1955 
posting a net gain in producing wells 
of 2184. The net gain during 1955 
amounted to only 1607 wells, 


also was reflected in the year’s 


The net gains in gas and gas con- 
densate producing wells for the five 
leading gas producing states collec- 
tively amounted to 2192 wells in 1956 
as compared to 1220 wells during the 
previous year. 

Texas, the nation’s leading pro- 
ducer of natural gas, recorded a net 
well gain in 1956 from the previous 
of 960 wells as compared with a 
of 650 wells in 1955 from 1954. 


year 


gain 


These figures include gas and gas. 
distillate producers. 


Net gains in gas and gas-condensate 
wells showed a sharp increase in New 
Mexico, where an 863-well increase 
occurred in 1956 over 1955 as com- 
pared with a 453-well upturn during 
the previous year. [ 


U. S. Gas and Gas-Condensate Wells 
Producing at End of Year, 1955 and 1956 


Data include: Wells producing gas and gas-con- 
densate; no wells producing crude oil; no shut in 











wells. 
END OF 1955 END OF 1956 
Gas- Gas- 
a. Gas Cond. Gas Cond. 
State or District Wells | Wells Wells Wells 
Arkansas 236 98 240 93 
California 410 362 
Sen Joaquin....... 397 350 
Coastal District 12 10 
Los Angeles Basin 1 2 
Colorado 100 150 
Illinois. . 25 25 
Indiana 350 375 
Kansas 5,250 5,450 
Kentucky 4,100 4,200 
Louisiana 2,403 1,712 2,413 1,923 
North Louisiana 2,287 506 2,306 489 
South Louisiana 116 1,206 107 | 1,434 
Michigan 303 293 
Mississippi 6 219 6 224 
Missouri 2 8 
Montana 1,000 | ... 1,050 
Nebraska 30 8 35 
New Mexico 2,388 188 3,201 | 238 
Northwest N.M. 1,790 2,480 | 
Southeast N.M. 598 188 721 238 
New York 1,250 1,200 
Ohio 6,870 6,910 
Oklahoma 4,300 4,400 
Pennsylvania 16,300 16,100 
Tennessee 28 29 
Texas 8,557 2,959 9,178 | 3,298 
Dist. 1: S. Central 31 | 41 47 38 
Dist. 2: Mid. Gulf 729 672 826 728 
Dist. 3: U. Gulf 601} 858 635 935 
Dist. 4: L. Gulf-SW 1,319 449 1,660 532 
Dist. 5: E. Central 47 94 37 105 
Dist. 6: Northeast 1,101 471 1,179 525 
Dist. 7-B; N. Cent. 441 54 437 60 
Dist. 7-C: W. Cent 44 87 69 82 
Dist. 8: West 200 121 240 125 
Dist. 9: North 136 92 121 127 
Dist. 10: Panhandle} 3,908 20 3,927 51 
West Virginia. . 14,400 14,200 da 
Wyoming 159 36 226 39 
*Miscellaneous 115 ‘ 120 
Total U.S.... 68,582 5,220 | 70,171 | 5,815 











* Ala., Md., N.D., 


§.D., Utah, Va. 


U. S. Producing Gas Wells and Daily Output Per Well, by Years 





(Including gas-condensate wells) 










































































Sources: Bureau of Mines except as noted. Output per well obtained by dividing daily average gross production from gas wells for year by average 
number between wells producing Jan. 1 and Dec. 31. 
Changes During Year 4Mcf. Changes During Year 4Mcf. Changes During Year 4Mcf. 
Prod. Prod. ' Prod. 
Wells 3Net Per Wells 3Net Per Wells 3Net Per 
Producing} ‘Wells 2Wells | Gain Well Producing} ‘Wells | 2Wells Gain Well Producing| ‘Wells | 2Wells | Gain Well 
at Year Com- | Aban- in Per at Year Com- | Aban- in Per at Year om- | Aban- | in Per 
YEAR End pleted | doned | Wells Day YEAR End pleted | doned | Wells Day YEAR End pleted “doned | Wells Day 
1929.... 553,545 3,107 6 6 6 1939..... 55,530 2,030 270 1,760 92 1949. . 63,346 3,499 4,365 —866 214 
1930.. 555,020 2,971 1,496 1,475 6 1940. 53,880 2,265 3,915 | —1,650 105 1950. . 64,900 -| 3,480 1,926 1,554 239 
1931... 555,756 2,067 1,331 736 6 1941. 55,500 3,279 1,659 1,620 125 ee 65,100 3,542 3,342 200 273 
1932... 554,156 1,079 2,679 | —1,600 6 1942 56,150 2,790 2,140 650 142 1952..... 65,450 3,693 | 3,343 350 286 
1933.....] 553,660 1,190 1,686 —496 6 1043.... 7,200 2,390 1,340 1,050 155 . -—= 68,223 3,806 | 1,033 2,773 291 
1934... 54,130 1,496 1,026 470 6 1944.... 58,780 3,078 1,498 1,580 72 1954 70,192 4,219 2,250 1,969 291 
1935 53,790 1,802 2,142 —340 6 1945..... 60,600 3,192 1,372 1,820 178 1954! 72,195 4,219 | 247 3,972 283 
—_—— — ——— — - + 1955!.. 73,802 4,169 | 2,562 1,607 291 
1936.... 54,500 2,375 | 1,665 710 75 1946. 62,740 3,562 1,422 2,140 169 —-— ~- |-———. a  - —_j-—___—_- 
1937.... 55,050 2,732 | 2,182 550 81 1947 63,676 3,720 2,784 936 163 1956!... 75,986 4,531 | 2,347 2,184 305 
1938 53,770 | 2,143 | 3,423 |—1,280] 7! 1948...) 64,212 | 3.312 | 2,776 | 536] 196 : kaa me Sa 
1WORLD OIL data. 2 Wells abandoned or shut in. Minus sign (—) indicates shut in wells put on production. 3 Minus sign (—) indicates decrease in producing wells. 4 Thousand 


cubic feet. 5 Average during year. 6 Not available. 
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FREQUENCY RESPONSE: Within 3 db from 10 
to 500 cps. Filtering as specified. 


LOW DISTORTION: Less than 1% from 10 
to 500 cps at 0.1 volt input. 


AGC CONTROL RANGE: 0.5 microvolt to 0.1 
volt input. (Three time-constants se- 
lected from front panel.) 


GAIN CONTROL CIRCUITS: AGC, Expander, or 
simultaneous AGC-Expander operation. 


RECORD PRESENTATION: Single record. Dual 
output. Dual record. 


@ First-Arrivals Unfiltered. 


@ Individual Channel Paralleling and Test- 
ing Switches. 


© Simplified Controls. 


Re VES ESS ae 


Sie 





227-56 


Features essential to high-speed 
operation — available only on special 
order in many systems — are standard 
equipment in the G-22A. 


New circuitry provides unmatched 
performance with all recording meth- 
ods while simplifying matching and 
operating procedures. 


AGC Time-Constants, mixing 
method and percentage, and type of 
record presentation can be selected 
from the front panel. Two attenuation 
rates on both high and low cut 
filters provide hundreds of filtering 
combinations. 


From the new self-biased AGC cir- 
cuit to the simplified control panel, 
the G-22A's “field engineered” design 
combines practical operation with 
high flexibility. 


SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CO. 


2831 Post Oak Rd. 
P.O. Box 13058 
Houston 19, Texas 
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FROM 7591 FEET IN 1927 TO 21,465 FEET IN 1956 
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Pr oducing Depth Recor ds e e e South Louisiana regains No. | 


spot as five other states set new marks. 





perforations at the 21,419-21,435 and 
21,443-21,465-foot intervals. 


IN REGAINING No. | position for the _Mecom, Inc., and Freeport Sulphur 


nation’s deepest producing well, 
South Louisiana in 1956 exceeded the 
previous depth record 17,892 feet 


by almost 3600 feet. 


Company to 22,570 feet, produced 
May, 1956, 
1956. Workover operations, which be- 


only from to August, 


gun Sept. 7, 1956, currently were still 








However, 


by Richardson and 


under way. The well was completed 


May 5, 1956, 


well, drilled 


John W. 


the record 


Bass, as an oil well through 


Holders of Record as Deepest Producing Well in U. S., Since 1927 

































































| Pro- | Bottom 
Year | duc- | of Pay 
Drilled WELL AND LOCATION tion | (Feet) 
1927 | E. J. Miley’s Atheng 6, Rosecrans field, California. . . PTT Teer re ee | 7,591 
1928 Texon Oil & Land C o.’3 University 1- B, Big Lake field, West Texas..........cccccccs. Oil | 8,523 
1930 | Star Petroleum Co.'s Colby 2, L ong, Beach, RSS A St SO ee ee ee 8,550 
1931 Tide Water Associated Oil Co.'s L = d5 57, Venturs Avenue field, California udteccetacs Oil 8,823 
1932 Tide Water Associated Oil Co.'s Lloyd 83, Ventura Avenue field, California. . Oil 9,710 
1935 | Tide Water Associated Oil Co.'s L loyd 131, Ventura Avenue field, 7 So Oil 9,836 
1936 | The Texas Co." s Lafitte 5, L afitte fie id, So uth ‘Loulsiona 5 BR pe i eee é 9,92 
1937 Union Oil C 0. "s Kerneo 85-34, Rio Bravo field, Kern County, California..................... Oil 11,302 
1938 Fohs Oil Co.'s Buckley- Bourg l, Del L arge field, South Louisiana................ | *Cond. | 13,266 
1943 “Union Producing Co.- Fohs Oil Co.'s F itzy satrick- Vizard 1, DeLarge field, South Louisiana.....| *Cond. | 13,490 
1944 Union Producing Co.-Fohs Oil Co.’s Buckle y-Bourg 2, DeLarge field, South Louisiana... . Oil 13,503 
1945 Shell Oil Co.’s Smith-State Unit 1-1, Weeks Island field, South Louisiana...........-....... Oil 13,520 
1946 Shell Oil Co .'s  Smith-State Unit 1-2, W ae Island fi field, South Louisiana. . Oil 13,778 
1947 | Shell Oi! Co.'s Smith-State Unit 1-3, Weeks Island field, South Louisiana ................... Oil | 13,888 
1947 | The Texas Co.'s LaFourche Basin Levee Dist. 1, Queen Bess Island field, South Louisiana. . *Cond. | 13,904 
1948 Pure Oil Co.'s Unit 1, West Poison Spide r field, SE, Sa ee ey eee ..e-| Oil | 14,307 
1948 | Denver Producing & Refg. Co.'s School Land 1-A, — Wield, Caddo County, Oklahoma..... | Gas | 15,510 
1949 | Standard Oil Co. of California’s Mushrush 5, Wasco field, Kern County, California.......... | Oil 15,530 
1953 ” Shell Oil Co. 's Ww echo Gt all Unit 1-1, W eoks Island field, South Louisiana. .............20200 | Oil 17,122 
1953 | Shell Oil Co.’s Gonsoulin Minvielle-State Unit 2, Weeks Island field, South Louisiana......... Oil 17,306 
1953 Richfield Oil Corp.'s Coles Levee “‘A"’ 67-29, Coles Levee, North field, Sep ae Oil 17,892 
1956 | Richardson & Bass et al’s Humble-LL&E 1-L, Lake Washington field, South Louisiana...... Oil” | 21,465 








* Gas-condensate production. 
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This Plaquemines Parish test 
from the top Cali- 
fornia’s previous record holder— 
Richfield Oil Corporation’s Coles 
Levee “A” 67-29, This well, drilled in 
1953, held the U. S. record until 1955 
when it was plugged back and be- 
720 feet. 

WorRLD 


ousted position 


came a producer from 7 

This year, for the first time, 
Oi’s producing depth records report 
includes the offshore producing depth 
record. This also is held by South 
Louisiana. The deepest well in_ this 
category, Phillips’ OCS 0472-1-A, Eu- 
gene Island Block 184 Field, currently 
is producing from 14,836 feet. 

New state producing depth records 
Louisi- 


Kan- 


were established in six states 
Alabama, Nebraska, 
during 1956. 

While Louisiana set records for 
both inshore ‘and offshore producing 
wells, three 
deeper production than ever before. 
In the Gulf Coast area, John W. Me- 
com’s Maco Stewart 13-B, Gillock 
field, Galveston county, was com- 
pleted as a condensate producer from 
the Lower Frio at 15,088 feet. In 


ana, Texas, 
sas, and Arizona 


Texas regions recorded 


« 
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Advanced Manufacturing and Production 


S$. Advanced /nspection and Testing Techniques 


G. Advanced Field Engineering and Service 







4. Advanced Research and Development 
Wa. Advanced Engineering Experimentation and Control 


Advanced Metallurgy and Heat Treating 


The S. M. Jones Company ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING, EXPERIMENTATION AND CONTROL 


Year after year, for over 65 years, 
Jones engineers have solved problem 
after problem and have kept Jones 
Sucker Rods the standard of com- 
parison. But the policy of the Jones 
engineering department is never to 
be satisfied, never to rest on laurels 
already won. 


To this end Jones engineers have the 
use of a large fund of accumulated 
practical knowledge gained from 
years of laboratory and field tests. 
Thus Jones customers are assured of 


the earliest possible use of definite 
improvements. 


The Jones engineering department 
keeps a tight control throughout all 
operations from raw stock to the fin- 
ished sucker rod. Laboratory testing 
for correct alloy content and physical 
properties, after proper heat treat- 
ment, assures Jones using only the 
best steel completely free of defects. 
Controlled normalizing and tempering 
results in a microstructure which is 
uniform throughout. 


There is no substitute for Jones experience and thoroughness 
in engineering, experimentation, and control. The continued 





| leadership of Jones Sucker Rods is proof of that. 





Above: All A.P.l. working gages are checked 
daily with master A.P.1. gages which are period- 
ically certified by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Division of Metrology. Control like this 
insures uniformity of threads. 


Left: Resistance to impact of heat treated sucker 
rod stock and experimental alloys is studied with 
this lzod-Charpy impact testing machine. 


Tbe £2 0 




















SUCKER RODS 


For extremely heavy pumping loads. 


Specify Jones Sucker Rods for proved longer life. 


This rod is the result of long research and field use to produce the very best 
rod for exceedingly heavy pumping. It is made of special alloy steel of excep- 
tional yield strength and well-balanced physical properties. 


FOUR TYPES OF JONES SUCKER RODS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

















J-2 Protector | For medium to High grade carbon manganese steel, fully nor- 
ends heavy pumping malized, descaled and shot peened to add 

—~-— loads in non- strength and endurance. 

HITE corrosive fluids 

















identifi- 
Type | cation USE SESSRIPTION Yield | witimate|% Elong.| %Red.of] . 44 | Brinell 
1000 psi | 1000 psi} in 8” Area Hardness 
J-12 Protector For heavy pumping | Made from processed electric furnace steel with 95-105 110-125 12-17 65-75 | 90-110 | 229-260 
ends loads under al high yield strength and excellent fatigue resist- 
1 ae conditions ance. 
LUE 
J-8 Protector For extremely A special alloy steel of exceptional yield strength} 100-115 | 120-135| 10-15 | 50-60 65-85 240-260 
ends heavy pumping and well-balanced physical properties. 
rT loads 
LACK 
J-7 Protector For medium to Called ‘‘standard of the industry”. Strong, corro- 65-80 85-100 | 14-22 | 60-70 | 90-107 | 170-210 
ends heavy pumping sion resistant nickle molybdenum steel, fully 
inted loads under normalized, tempered, descaled and shot peened 
RANGE all conditions for further fatigue and corrosion resistance. 
60-75 90-105 | 18-24 | 60-70 60-98 160-210 























F THE S. M. JONES 
COM PANY 


ne 
Division of Buffalo- 
Eclipse Corporation 








Jones Pony Rods carry the same physicals as Jones Sucker Rods. Always use proved superior Jones Pony Rods with proved superior Jones Sucker Rods. 


General Office and Factory: 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales Office: Enterprise Building, 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Export Sales Representatives: 
IDECO—Division of Dresser Equipment 
Company, Republic National Bank Building, 
Dallas, Texas, and 
Chanin Building, New York City 























Magenolia’s L. M. 


Morrison | in Val Verde county was 


Southwest ‘Texas, 


brought in as an Ellenburger gas pro- 
14,940 feet, 


‘Tidewater’s 


and in East 
Texas, Alexande1 
1-D in Franklin county's New Hope 


field became a condensate producer 


ducer al 
Irene 


from the Smackover formation at a 
depth of 12,415 feet. 

Alabama in 1956 climbed into the 
over-10,000-foot producer category. 
Zach Brooks Drilling Co., et al, 1 
D. R. Coley, Jr., et al, the 


Citronelle field in Mobile county was 


well in 


completed as an oil well in the Lower 


Rodessa formation at 11,504 feet. 


Alabama 
was a 6117-foot producing oil well 
drilled in 1952—-Humble’s A. W. 
Move et ux 5. Pollard field, Escambia 


Previous record holder in 


county. 
An oil producer from the Dakota 
“J” formation at 7419 feet, R. W. 
McDowell, Jr.’s State 7-78-1 in Mc- 
Dowell field, Kimball county, broke 
the previous Nebraska producing 
depth record by 65 feet. Previous 
record holder was Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion’s Session | in Kimball county at 
7354 feet. 
Producing gas 


from the Morrow 


2 feet, the Republic 


formation at 6332 


Natural Gas Company’s Hanke 1 jp 
the Hugoton (Deep) field in Harry. 
son County, Kansas, set a new pro. 
ducing depth record by 54 feet. In 
1953 Alladin Petroleum’s Ide-Larra. 
bee 1 found gas at 6278 feet. 

In Arizona, Franco Western Oj] 
Company’s Navajo 1 in Apache 
county was completed as a gas-con- 
densate producer in the Paradox for. 
mation at 5392 feet. Thus, this pro. 
ducer bettered the previous record of 
4976 feet set by the Shell Oil Com. 
pany’s Navajo | drilled in the East 
Boundary Butte field in Apache 
county, which was a gas producer, 


Producing Depth Records in U. S., by States and Districts, and by 1000-Foot Intervals 

















Bottom | Pro- 
State or of Pay | Year Producing duc- 
District (Feet) | Drilled Well and Location Formation tion 
S. La.-Inshore.| 21,465 1956 +t Richardson & Bass et al’s Humble-L.L.&E. 1-L, Plaquemines Parish Miocene Oil 
California 15,530 1949 Standard of Calif.’s Mushrush 5, Wasco Field, Kern County. , Eocene Oil 
Oklahoma 15,510 1948 Denver Prod. & Ref. Co.’s School Land 1-A, Cogar Field, Caddo Co. Viola Gas 
West Texas 15,324 1953 Phillips Petroleum Co.’s Odom 1-A, Puckett Field, Pecos County Ellenburger *Cond. 
Tex. Gulf Coast! 15,088 1956 John W. Mecom’s Maco Stewart 13-B, Gillock Field, Galveston Co. Lower Frio *Cond. 
N. New,. S.E 15,025 1955 Continental’s Bell Lake Unit 1-A, Bell Lake Field, Lea Co. Devonian Gas 
Texas, S.W. 14,940 1956 Magnolia’s L. M. Morrison 1, Morrison Field, Val Verde County. Ellenburger Gas 
S. La.-Offshore| 14,836 1956 Phillip’s OCS 0472-1-A, Eugene Island Block 184 Field Miocene *Cond, 
Wyoming 14,307 1948 Pure Oil Co.’s Unit 1, West Poison Spider Field, Natrona County 2nd Frontier Oil 
Montana 12,605 1953 Sun & Phillips’ Dynneson 1, Brorson Field, Richland County Red River Oil 
East Texas 12,415 1956 Tide Water’s Irene Alexander 1-D, New Hope Field, Franklin County Smackover *Cond 
Florida 11,588 1948 Humble’s Lee Tidewater Cypress Lbr. Co. 1-B, Sunniland Field, Collier Co.| L. Cretaceous | Oil 
Alabama 11,504 1956 Zach Brooks et al’s D. R. Coley, Jr. et al 'Citronelle Fld, Mobile Co. L.. Rodessa Oil 
N. Louisiana 11,310 1953 A. J. Hodges’ Pardee-Callaway et al 1, Ivan Field, Webster Parish Smackover *Cond. 
N. Tex.-Pan. 11,290 1955 Phillips Petroleum Co.’s Troy 1-A, Laketon Field, Gray Co. Ellenburger Oil 
North Dakota.| 10,656 1954 Stanolind’s New Year Many Ribs 1, Sanish Field, McKenzie County Mississippian Oil 
Utah 10,244 1952 Phillips & Carter's Peterson Unit E-11, Roosevelt Field, Uintah County..| Wasatch Oil 
Arkansas 9,453 1952 Carter’s McKamie-Patton Unit C-216-1, Lafayette County Smackover Oil 
Colorado 9,435 1950 Delhi Oil Corp.s’ Barker 5, Barker Dome Field, La Plata County Paradox Gas 
N. Mex., N.W. 8,875 1945 Southern Union's Barker-Ute Indian 11, Barker Creek Field, San Juan Co.| Paradox Gas 
South Dakota 8,691 1954 Shell Oil Co.’s State 1-A, Buffalo Field, Harding County Red River Oil 
W. Virginia 8,410 1946 Ohio Oil’s Kuykendall et al 1, Canaan Valley Field, Tucker County. Oriskany Gas 
Pennsylvania 8,229 1949 Peoples Natural Gas’ Pipe 1, Wm. Piper Field, Westmoreland County. Devonian Gas 
Nebraska 7,419 1956 R. W. McDowell, Jr.’s State 778-1, McDowell Field, Kimball County Dakota dl as Oil 
Nevada 7,360 1955 Shell's Eagle Springs Unit 15-35, Eagle Springs Field, Nye County Tertiary Oil 
Maryland 7,100 1953 Snee & Eberly’s McCullough Heirs 1, Garrett County. Chert Gas 
Kansas 6,332 1956 Republic Natural Gas’ Hanke 1, Hugoton (Deep) Field, Stevens Co. Morrow Gas 
Virginia 6,158 1954 Clinchfield Coal’s Std. Banner Coal 152, Ervinton Dist., Dickenson Co. Silurian Gas 
Ohio.. 5,822 1941 East Ohio Gas’ Elizabeth Phillips 1, Sandyville Field, Harrison County Clinton Gas 
Arizona 5,392 1956 Franco Western Oil Co.’s Navajo 1, Franav Field, Apache County. . Paradox *Cond. 
New York 5,229 1942 E. Kent Kane’s Robert Lewis 1, W. Union Twp., Steuben County... Oriskany Gas 
Kentucky 5,170 1932 United Carbon Co.’s Howe 1, Big Sandy Field, Pike County Devonian Gas 
Illinois 4,780 1943 Kingwood Oil Co.’s Shanafelt 24-A, Salem Field, Marion County Trenton Oil 
Tennessee 3,107 1954 Greenup-David et al’s Coal Creek 1, Briceville Field, Anderson County. .| Chattanooga Gas 
Indiana 3,093 1953 Hartman & Jordan’s Comm. Albert Aldrich & J. C. Ellis 1, 'Welborn, No. : 
Field, Posey County ee oe ee McClosky Oil 
Missouri 1,444 1940 Cities Service Oil Co.’s Jim Cook 1, Tarkio Field, Atchison County Bartlesville Oil 


* Gas-condensate production. 
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+t Being worked over at year's end. 
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~~ Servicing and Workover Units == ""2 
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MODEL “B” SKID WINCHES 
for servicing to 2,000 ft. of 2” tubing 





MODEL “W” SERVICING WINCHES 
for servicing to 3,500 ft. of 2/2" tubing 







MODEL “A” SERVICING WINCHES 
with friction clutches. Four sizes with 
proper brake capacity and power for 
servicing from 4,500 ft. to 10,000 ft. 


TORQUMATIC “420” AND 
TORQMATIC “520” 
servicing and rotary workover units. Have 
torque converter and full torque shifting 
transmissions — to 300 h.p. 


MODEL “P” SERVICING WINCHES 

with positive clutches. Three sizes with 
proper brake capacity and power for 
servicing from 3,500. ft. to 8,000 ft. 


If you prefer separate engine units for servicing and workover jobs to 10,000 ft. there’s 
bound to be the right one for your work among the many models and sizes built by COOPER. 

And, you can equip it to suit your needs from standard extra equipment: Single and 
two pole telescoping pipe masts or telescoping fabricated masts, racking boards, rod hangers, 
sand line sheaves, drum dividers, rotary drives, catheads, jerk line spudders, etc. 

Cooper builds the most complete line of separate engine winches . . . there’s a size 
and type to handle any depth well or field condition. 


¢ © © - 4 oa % | ; 
Z _—= Gees = 





FRED E. COOPER, Inc. 


P. O. Box 1890 TULSA, OKLA. 


Branches: Houston, Odessa, Los Angeles, Olney 





Originator of Mobile Winch Units 
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U.S. LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS SALES 


OVER 3 TIMES ABOVE 1947 RATES 





(GALLONS ANNUALLY) 





LPG Sales e e e Further growth expected dur- 


ing 1957 after biggest growth in history in ’56. 


By GEORGE R. BENZ, PAUL W. TUCKER, and W. F. DEVOE, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS sales 
should experience additional substan- 
tial growth in 1957, after a record 
shattering year in 1956. 

The market is far from saturated. 
“Weather” conditioning (both heating 
and cooling), motor fuel and other 
new applications offer excellent op- 
portunities for increased LPG sales. 
The Federal highway 
construction 


government 
program offers many 
opportunities for new and expanded 
motor fuel applications, trucks, earth 
movers, graders, road rollers, trac- 
etc. Chemical use should con- 


tinue its amazing growth of the past 


tors, 


few years. 

Sales in 1956 broke all records. 
Preliminary figures indicated total 
sales rose to 6,997,000,000 gallons, an 
increase of 1,001,000,000 gallons or 
16.7 percent over 1955 sales. The in- 
crease alone almost equals total sales 
during 1944, and the total exceeds 
the total volume sold during the first 
25 years of the industry. 

These gains highlighted LPG sales 
in 1956: 

@ Domestic and motor fuel sales 
rose 17.8 percent to 4,068,000,000 
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gallons, House heating continued as 
the largest domestic use, but motor 
fuel became more important. 


@ Industrial and miscellaneous uses 
increased by 10.4 percent to 614,- 
000,000 gallons to outstrip generally 
strong industrial activity. 

@ Gas manufacturing increased to 
a total of 234,000,000 gallons, up 9.5 
percent, continuing a trend 
started in 1955. 

@Chemical manufacturing ad- 
vanced 20.1 percent to 1,642,000,000 
gallons in spite of the steel strike 
which retarded construction of new 
chemical plants. 

@ Synthetic Rubber use of LPG 
increased by a healthy 8.1 percent 
to 439,000,000 gallons after a tre- 
mendous gain in 1955. 


new 


@ Increases were impressive in 
chemical, motor fuel and house heat- 
ing. New applications continue with 
production, storage and transporta- 
tion facilities keeping pace with ever 
increasing demand. 


The 
fuel 


Domestic and Motor Fuel. 
combined domestic and motor 


market for LPG in 1956 is estimated 
at 4,068,000,000 gallons, which is an 
increase of 615,000,000 gallons o, 
17.8 percent over 1955. Only 2 bjl. 
lion gallons were used for this pur. 
pose in 1950, and approximately % 
billion gallons in 1946. 

House heating, still the largest sin. 
gle factor in the domestic growth, 
continues to move north as more peo- 
ple become familiar with and are 
sold on the convenience of LPG. The 
expansion and extension of natural 
gas lines into new areas causes more 
people to become “gas conscious.” 
LPG is popular in new housing de. 
velopments and central heating js 
becoming more widespread in new 
home building and remodeling pro. 
grams. 

Tank lease or loan programs have 
increased domestic demand tremend- 
although these 
programs also greatly increase the 


ously in some areas 


capital which the distributor must 
lave. 

The use of LPG for crop dehydra- 
tion and continued to 
grow in spite of the drought in the 
Southwest. In some cases the drought 
has actually increased the use of 
LPG, for example, spine burning on 
“prickly pears” (to make them edible 
for cattle). This is a growing market 
for LPG in the far Southwest and 
will probably continue even when the 
drought breaks. Flame weeding with 
LPG increased in 1956. LPG is be- 
coming well established as the best 
fuel and asphalt kettles, 
plumber’s pots, wallpaper steamers, 


similar uses 


for tar 


cc. 


Motor Fuel. It is estimated that 
almost 850 million gallons of LPG 
were used as motor fuel in internal 
combustion engines in 1956. This is 
a 30 percent increase over 1955 and 
represents approximately 12 percent 
of total industry sales. Motor fuel 
sales were up significantly in nearly 
all parts of the country with the big- 
gest users being trucks, buses, trac- 
tors, industrial trucks, irrigation and 
drilling engines. 

Reports indicate that an estimated 
2000 LPG. fueled buses were in use 
at the beginning of 1956 and that 
250 factory-equipped LPG buses 
were ordered for delivery in 1956 
and early 1957. It is estimated that 
buses alone consumed 30 million gal- 
lons in 1956. 


It is estimated that there were 12, 
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900 LPG tractors produced in 1956, 
representing 3 percent of total trac- 
tor production (gasoline tractors con- 
stituted about 82 percent and diesel 
tractors 13 percent of total produc- 
tion). It is significant to note that 
while 1956 LPG tractor production 
has increased from 11,778 to 12,200 
about a 4.5 percent increase), total 
tractor production has decreased 
from 330,776 in 1955 to 246,500 in 
1956 or a decrease of over 25 per- 
cent. Gasoline tractors decreased 
about 27 percent and diesel tractors 
decreased about 24 percent. There 
were over 45.000 tractors converted 
to LPG in 1956, which is about 7 
percent less than in 1955. There are 
now about 303,000 LPG farm trac- 
tors, representing 6.4 percent of the 
total tractor population. Farm trac- 
tors, irrigation engines and drilling 
about 75 


rigs represent percent of 


the LPG used as a motor fuel. 

Lift trucks and cargo refrigeration 
units still represent the fastest grow- 
ing motor fuel market. 

Truck conversion continues to in- 
slower More 


crease but at a pace. 


service stations are becoming 


LPG 

available to take care of this market. 
LPG fueled road rollers, garbage 
trucks and “ready mix” concrete 


trucks are becoming very popular. 

The industry is still in real need 
of truck engines properly designed 
to fully utilize the inherent advan- 
tages of LPG. To date only one truck 
manufacturer has built truck engines 
specifically for LPG and _ perform- 
ance of these engines has been almost 
spectacular. The others are still using 
gasoline engines with minor modifi- 
cations. 

It appears that all truck manufac- 
turers should deliver an engine built 
specifically for LPG in order to re- 
main fully competitive in the fast 


growing LPG fueled truck market. 


Appliances. Sales of major heating 
appliances were generally up in 1956. 
Range sales were down 3.9 percent. 
LPG 
are estimated at almost 350,000—the 


Automatic water heater sales 
same as 1955. Sales of warm air fur- 
78,000—up 


about 8 percent over 1955. Sales of 


naces are estimated at 
direct heaters and recessed wall heat- 
496,100. 
furnace sales were down by 18 per- 
cent to 32,500 in 1956. 


ers are estimated at Floo1 
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The increase in tank sales is esti- 
mated as up over 15 percent with 
500 and 1000 gallon aboveground 
tanks showing the largest increases. 


Industrial and Miscellaneous. 
LPG for industrial and miscellaneous 
uses are estimated at 614,000,000 
gallons in 1956 which is an increase 
of 10.4 percent or 58,000,000 gallons. 
Part of this increase is due to the in- 
clusion of refinery fuel gases contain- 
ing LPG in this category. 

The continued increase in business 
activity, plus new uses kept the de- 
mand for LPG as an industrial fuel 
on the upswing. The addition of 
standby plants continues as protec- 
tion against winter shut-downs, The 
actual demand for this portion of the 
industrial load is determined by the 
severity of the weather. Asphalt ag- 
gregate drying is a relatively new 
industrial application and should ex- 
pand rapidly with highway construc- 
tion expanding due to the increased 
Federal aid program. 


Gas Manufacturing. The utility use 
of LPG maintained its upward swing 
with an estimated total of 234,000,- 
000 gallons or a 9.5 percent increase 
over 1955. One new refrigerated stor- 
age installation for utility use was 
completed and much interest is being 
shown in storage by 
utilities for peak shaving. Interest is 
shown also in reforming LPG for 
utility gas Again, cold 
weather is the primary determining 
use factor. The joint gas promotion 
gas utility and LPG 
companies) took a big step forward 
by the formation of the Gas Unity 
Committee. 


underground 


purpe ses. 


companies 


Chemical Manufacture. Although 
the steel strike delayed the construc- 
tion of numerous petrochemical 
plants, the sales of LPG as a raw 
material for the manufacture of 
chemicals and chemical intermediates 
continued to gain at a high rate. It 
is estimated that the increase over 
1955 was 20.1 percent, making the 
total volume 1,642,000,000 gallons so 
used during 1956. As in 1955, the 
increase was sparked by the growing 
demand for polyethylene, and the 
large number of polyethylene plants 
now under construction assures an- 
other substantial gain for 1957. In 
addition to polyethylene, interest in 
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New LPG production facilities under 
construction, 
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other polyolefins (polypropylene 


polybutylenes and polybutadiene) is 
high. 

Despite the 
demand for 


drop in automobile 


production, synthetic 


rubber expanded, and new butadiene 


creased at a rapid rate during the 
year, 

Rubber Components. [he use ol 
LPG in the manufacture 
rubber components climbed another 


of synthetic 


also increase the production potential, 

It is estimated that approximately 
LPG comes 
from natural gasoline plants. More 
than 50 percent of the liquid pro- 
duced at natural gasoline plants in 


75 percent of the now 


: : rce . ef] . 39 a ee . . 
and styrene plants are being built 8.1 percent to an estimated 439,000, 1956 were LPG, with many of the 
ie ‘ - O00 o: O56 + Thie increase 3 ‘ : 
and existing units expanded, Since JOO gallons = I 96. ‘This Increase IS newer plants reaching a ratio of 60 
butadiene is a promising chemical "pressive coming on top of last percent or better. With additional 
intermediate it is expected that a Year's 32 percent increase. Although investments and higher operating 
large volume will be used in other ‘SOME synthetic rubber was stockpiled — gogts more LPG can be recovered at 
; : - 056 ; - Saal aE “ay . 
than the manufacture of synthetic '" 1956, next year should continue — existing plants but this is economi- 
rubber. STONE. cally feasible only with a better and 
Large volumes of LPG were used or ° more stable price situation, 
5 Supply. Twenty-six new plants came Hi ; 
in the production of phenols, ace- ‘alee : There have been continued large 
on stream in 1956 to boost LPG pro- el 
tones, glycols, amines, detergents, . 9 increases LPG storage facilities- 
a. duction capacity by almost 1,] 20,000 : 
additives, alcohols and many other : et # “f both conventional aboveground steel 
pes gallons per day. This additional pro- 
oxygenated hydrocarbons. The pro- Oe ag fal ' storage tanks and underground stor- 
Wt fe. - duction capacity, plus increased pro- S ’ aes fi é 
duction of nitroparaffins and_ their : oe age installations. The estimated 
ee ; duction at existing plants and the 5”, 
derivatives continued to increase. , ie available underground storage capac- 
volume in underground storage en- ‘ oe bill; il d 
ee _— , ; ity totals almost a billion gallons an 
This category now includes gas abled industry to meet the record — hird of a bill 
and liquid streams containing meth-  hreaking demand. It is estimated there 1s about one-third of a Dillion 


gallons planned or under construc- 


ane and ethane plus LPG. These that 15 new plants will be added 























‘ oo : . , tion. The most recent information 
streams have not been considered 1957 further increase production . ,. 
mye indicates that this underground stor- 
LPG in the past and would not meet capacity by almost three-quarters of : . 
eee - ; ” EPG “Hi ; ll , ; titi age capacity was substantially full on 
cinhc: s j as : ; P é ym gallons per day. é yn, : - ; 
specific tome fol t 1e “domestic ¥ 1 million § . ons per day, In adc atc n December 1. 1956. 
market. Use of these streams as_ several existing plants are adding 
petrochemical plant feed stocks in- facilities and equipment which will Transportation. Transportation fa- 
cilities kept pace with the increased 
wroduction and demand. Four new 
MARKETED PRODUCTION OF LPG nite 
pipe lines were announced or under 
construction for LPG and _ refined 
Gallons | Percent Domestic) Percent Industrial] Percent Percent Percent} Rubber | Percent . 
(in Thou- | In- & Motor In- Miscel- In- as In- Chemical In- Com- In- products. One’ new LPG tanker was 
Year| sands) crease Fuel* crease | laneous' | crease| Mfg. | crease Mfg. crease | ponents | crease placed in service during the year. 
1922 | 223 | .. wp , There were an estimated 22,000 tank 
1923 | 277 24.4 Sale of Liquefied Petroleum Gas Confined Primarily to Bottled Gas Business Cé < “4; ¢ 
cone | a wr Prior to 1928 cars in LPG service at the peak of 
po oe By — —___ the season. This number would have 
ses | 4,523 $14.8 2,000 age = sce Lae ig | toxteees been higher had the steel strike not 
. . 5,§ 26.§ F 75. ! 7 : $ 
1930 | 18,017| 81.4 | 11,800 | 100.0 2,200, 46.7, 4,000 60.0 postponed delivery of some cars 
1931 28,770 | 59.7 15,295 | 29.6 7,172 | 226.0 6,303 | 57.6 : al 
1932 | 34,115| 18.6 16,244 62 8167| 139. 9,703; 53.9 scheduled for the last quarter. The 
1933 38,931 ’ 16,626 2.3 13,987 | 71.3 Gaee 1068 | ....... i eg A Sibpi: 
1934 | 36.427 449 | 17681 63) 32448 1320 6,208 —243 railroads, recognizing the increased 
1988 | 108,852 33.3 | 30,014 104 tree] = ih = as costs of owning and operating tank 
’ i '* , . ”- . wy «uv. . 
1937 | 141,400! 32.6 40,823 | 36.0! 62,610 2 11,175, 193 26,792 | ... : ; a a ae ee 
1938 | 165°201| 168) 57832| 41.7) 62694, 00 12386) 108, 32209 | "20.5 cars and recognizing the inroads 
1939 | 223,580 | 35.3 87,530 | 51.4 93,723) 494 15,435! 24.6 26,892 | —16.7 = ; ‘ a as made 
1940 | 313,456 | 40.2| 134,018 | 53.1 | 124482 328 20.285 31.4) 34,671 290 whic h truck t1 ansportation has made 
1941 462,852 47.7 220,722 64.7 | 172,669 68.6 25,255 24.5 44,206 27.5 in the transportation business, are 
1942 | 585.440 | 26.5 303,857 37.6 197,179 142 31,366 24.2 53,038 20.0 ; : rea 
1943 675,233 | 15.3 | 344,962 13.6 237,396 20.4, 37,519, 19.6 55,356 4.4 ait seeking new ways of remaining com- 
1944 | 1,060,156 | 4 445,617 | 29.2 254,590 7.3 45,879 223 151,985 | 175.0 162,085 ite ay ; , ; 
1945 | 1,276,766 | 20.4 | 583,262 19.7 | 256,577 0.8 53,849 17.4 | 224,291 | 47.5 | 208,787 288 petitive. Some progress was made in 
1946 | 1,704,262 | 33.5| 758,466 422) 253,745 —11 86,660 61.0 311,499 38.8 | 293,892 40.8 Bie sheesh th “want will 
1947 | 2.209.797 | 29.7 | 1,150,538 | 51.7 | 274.125 80. 169,332 954) 414,267, 330) 201,535 —314 (nis direction with the approve 
1948 | 2,736,801 23.8 | 1,473,289 28.1 | 275,883 0.6 . 237,638 40.3 524,350 26.6 | 225,641 11.9 | i . ee ee — 
1949 | 2,836,509 | 3.6 | 1,627,550 | 10.5 | 247,103 —10.4 239,210 0.6 544,886 | 3.9 177,850 —21.1 mileage allowance increase. However, 
1950 | 3,482,567 | 22.8 | 2,022,464 | 24.3 | 355,456 3 -251,694 5.2) 624,468 | 14.6 228,485 28.5 oa sad a ee 
1951 | 4.227.275 | 21.4 | 2,456,804 | 21.6 | 269,408  *% 281,692 11.9 844,507 35.2 374,864 64.1 i d rail “ increases agam 
1952 | 4,477,379 | 5.9 | 2,636,736 7.4 | 338,959 26.0 259,697 —7.8 870,990 3.1| 370,997 | — 1.1 reate ; + burden i strv. 
1953 | 4,032,000 | 10.2 | 2.977.418 | 12.9 | 374,233 1.04 222,430 |—14¢ 967,427 11.1 390,501 33 threaten to further burden industry 
1954 | 5,125,533 3.9 | 3,174,012 6.6 | 401.615 73 191.932 —13.7 | 1,050,239 R% | 307.735 | —21.2 ey ae <i 
1955 | 5.996.483 | 17.0 | 3.453.200 88 5556371 38.5 213,760 11-4 °1:366,942 | 30.2 | 406210 32,0 Industry started action to obtain 
1956 | ; ais Ps, ee a ee 
ee | eserese | 10:7 | aoenceo | 172| e14,000| 10.4 | 234,000 =i | naenese | oo: | ces 31  4pprov al of an uninsulat d tank car 
; ; for the transportation of LPG. 1956 
* Household use plus other seeps by these customers such as irrigation pumping, tractor fuel, flame weeding, chicken saw considerable interest being ex- 
brooding and similar uses. Included also sold by domestic distributors but used for industrial purposes. Included also, ‘ d " ; 8 
in years following 1950, is LPG sold direct | by producers and marketers solely for fueling internal combustion engines. pressed in water transportation of 
1 For all years prior to 1951, include LPG sold for refueling internal combustion engines. ‘ 
2 Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. refrigerated LPG 
3 Not comparable due to change in method of reporting LPG sold for refueling internal combustion engines. o : 
* Not comparable due to inclusion of rubber 1 ~ oo Thao . : . — teele 
more complete coverage of refinery fuel Phe ne Ww; highe r stre ngth stec Is 





5 Includes 

® Includes more complete coverage of LPG mixture streams containing ethane and me thi ane. 

REMARKS: In this table total sales for al] years except 1956 were obtained from U.S. Bureau of Mines reports. Distribu- 
tion for the years 1931 to 1955, inclusive, was obtained from the same source. All other volumes were estimated by the writers. 
The total sales volumes includes all LPG (propane, butane, and propane-butane m‘xtures) when sold as such. Until 1944 the 
sale of pentane when sold for any purpose other than motor fuel blending was included. Since then it has been excluded. It 
does not include butane when blended with heavier petroleum fractions for motor peoeies Rwvees. Inter-compar y sales 
transactions such as purchases of LPG by one company from other companies and resold as LPG have been eliminated in order 


to avoid duplication of sales figures. 


appear to offer possible means of in- 
creasing payloads of truck transport 
Already 10,000 gallon capacity 


units have been placed in service. 


units. 
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The WILSON 


“MB” (Latch Type) 
PACKER and HOLD-DOWN 

















. Packer may be run and set with all the weight desired 
to procure a positive seal. 





2. Because of the latch arrangement the Packer will re- | 
main in set position for as long as desired. 


3. Because the Packer is held in the set position by the 
latch the tubing can be raised, by-pass opened and 
the well circulated without disturbing the seal between . 
packer and casing. ‘9 
















4. After circulating, the tubing string can be lowered to 
close the by-pass and as little as 2,000 to 3,000 pounds 
tubing weight placed on the packer. This leaves an 
essentially straight string of tubing from the surface to 
the packer; thus creating the most ideal conditions for 
the use of wire line tools in tubing. 











5. When necessary to release the latch, it is accomplished »| 
by simply raising the tubing a little in excess of the i 
setting stroke of the packer. 

If you are going to run tubing and set Packer before 
perforating—the Wilson “MB” Latch-type Packer with 
Hold-Down will eliminate all wire-line shooting hazards 
due to crooked tubing. 












WILSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1710 BURNETT ST. @® HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Wor Id Cr ude Production... upward trend to continue in 
1957 to production of almost 600,000 bpd more than in ’56. 





WoRLD CRUDE OIL production will 
ontinue its significant upward trend 
BIG GROWTH IN WORLD CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


during 1957. Production is expected 
to be almost 600,000 barrels per day 





greater than during 1956 and 1.7 

million barrels higher than in 1955. 
Daily average production of 17,- 

225,000 barrels is forecast for 1957. 





8,280,000 





This would permit a total crude out- 














put for the year of almost 6.3 billion 10,419,000 

barrels, or more than double the vol- 

ume of oil produced as late as 1947. 12,307,900 

and almost two-thirds greater than 

the 1950 world crude yield. 15,456,000 
On a percentage comparison basis, 

1957’s expected yield of 17,225,000 

barrels per day will be 576,609 bar- 16,648,400 

rels—or 3.4 percent—greater than ; 

the 1956 producing rate of 16,648,- 17,225,000 

391 barrels daily, In turn, the 1956 ide 

volume amounted to 1,192,393 bar- f = Pe , oS aie 


rels a day—or 7.7 percent—more 
than the 1955 crude output of 15,- Western European nations to import Crude Oil Production of World, U. S., and 


Re QC anes as much oil as they normally w Countries Outside U. S., by Years 
155,998 barrels. 1 oil as they norm ally would (Seusean: i: & Sheet af Uhatnaneeh aett'él 
consume because of the tanker short- 1956 and forecast for 1957 outside U. S. 
Decline in Mideast. Because of in- age also will have a dampening effect estimated by WORLD OIL.) 
. seal = ‘ , wi . 957 (THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 
ternal unrest and disrupted transpor- 0 world crude production in 1957. a ae So 
tation facilities, such as the blocking However, it is expected that trans- WORLD U.S. OUTSIDE U.S. 














of the Suez Canal and consequent portation facilities, including the IPC Year| Total | Daily Total | Daily Total | Daily 


shortage of tankers and the sabotaged pipe lines and the Suez Canal, will be 1918 | 503,515) 1,378] 355,928] 975] 147,587| 408 
- F senettenialiaads wcities tenon, Seek a 1919 | 555,875) 1,523] 378,367| 1,037] 177,508 486 
Iraq Petroleum Company pipe lines ‘unctioning normally by at least the 1920 | 688,884) 1,887] 442,920) 1,213] 245,055) 674 











in Syria, the Middle East is not ex- end of 1957. 1921 | 766,002] 2,098] 472,183 1,294] 293,819] 804 
Thus ail 1922 | 858,898] 2,353] 557,531) 1,528] 301,367| 825 
pected to produce as much oil this [hus, the emphasis on the trend {993 | 1,015:736| 2'783] 732,407] 2007| 283/320 776 


vear as in 1956. The inability of of increased production will shift [934] [0sse88 pth Ln aes ‘ood 4 


1926 | 1,096,823| 3,005] 770,874| 2,112) 25,9491 893 















































as | hacia] toler] aan] 0) 1. 
1928 924,774) 3, 474) 2, 423, ’ 
! CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION OF REST OF WORLD 1929 | 1:485:867| 4.071] 1,007,323] 2'760] 478.544] 1.311 
410, f 98,011) 2,460 626} 1,4 

; GROWING FASTER THAN U. S. ed Bare Hae Mente Bo Bn 
y ( ‘ly) 1931 | 1,372,532 3,760] 851,081} 2,332{ 521,451} 1,428 
: Barrels Daj y 1932 | 1,309,677| 3,588] 785,159] 2,151) 524,618) 1,437 
“ 1933 | 1,422,146] 3,951] 905,656] 2,481] 536,490) 1,470 
ng | 1934 | 1,522,281] 4,170} 908,065) 2,488] 614,216) 1,682 
ng UNITED STATES 5,087,600 1935 | 1,654,488] 4,532] 996,506) 2,730] 657,802) 1,802 
i st | ave) See fae] is 
i 3,192,200 1937 | 2,039,231) 5,587] 1,279,160) 3, an a 











5.407,100 1939 | 2,086,160] 5,716) 1,264,962| 3,466] 821,198) 2,250 
407, 1940 | 2:149,821| 5,874] 1/353,214| 3,697] 796,607 2.177 


1941 | 2,220,657) 6,084] 1,402,228) 3,842 $16,499) 2 

1942 | 2,093,100) 5,735) 1,386,645) 3,799] 706,455) 1 
6,256,400 1943 | 2,256,637) 6,183] 1,505,613) 4,125) 751,034 sg 
2 


1938 | 1,988,041| 5,446] 1,214,355) 3,327] 773,686 
UNITED STATES : 








5,012,200 





UNITED STATES 








> 
& 


1944 | 2,592,289) 1,677.904| 4,584] 914,385 
1945 | 2,594,697) 1,173,665] 4,695] 881,042 


1946 | 2,745,430 1,733,939] 4,751) 1,011,491 
1947 | 3,022,139 | 











6,051,500 





2,771 
UNITED STATES 1,856,987| 5,088} 1,165,152) 3,192 
1948 | 3,433,234 2,020,185} 5,520) 1,413,049) 3,861 
1,841,940) 5,046] 1,562,192) 4,280 


1,973,574; 5,407] 1,829,421) 5,012 







1949 | 3,404,132 
1950 | 3,802,955 
RE DER NSSE Se A Sa! Hieeneter eee 
1951 4,282,730) 11,734] 2,247,711) 6,158} 2,035,019) 5,576 
1952 | 4,504,708) 12,308] 2,289,836) 6,256] 2,214,872) 6,052 
1953 } 4,786,989) 13,115} 2,357,082) 6,458] 2,429,907; 6,657 
1954 | 5,006,205) 13,716} 2,314,988) 6,342] 2,691,217) 7,374 


1955 | 5,641,439) 15,456] 2,484,428) 6,807) 3,157,011) 8,649 











8,649,300 
UNITED STATES 
















9,488,300 
UNITED STATES 









| 
1956 | 6,093,311/ 16,648] 2,617,376] 7,151] 3,475,935| 9,497 
1957 , 


9,906,000 
Est. | 6,287,126) 17,225] 2,780,935 





7,619} 3,506,190) 9,606 
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World Crude Oil Production, By Countries, By Years (Part 1) t 















































back to the U, S. In 1956 much of — is put at 468,000 barrels daily, while — the outside-U. S. area recorded a gain 
the rise in crude output came from the remainder of the world is ex- of 848,000 barrels daily from their a 
outside the U. S. This year, the rate pected to account for a total daily 1955 totals, and the U. S. reflected a 
of increased production in the U. S. gain of only 109,000 barrels. In 1956 344,000-barrel-a-day increase. J 
World Crude Oil Production, by Countries, 1955 and 1956, and Cumulative Through 1956 = 
(Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines except 1956 partly from private sources or estimated by WORLD OIL) a 
- 
Annual Year’s Cumulative 1860 
Production Production Production 1861 
(Thousands of Daily Average Production As Percent of To January 1, 1957 1862 
Barrels) (Actual Barrels) World (Thousands of Barrels) = 
% Diff. | As % of saa 
Continent and Country 1955 1956 1955 1956 °55-'56 1955 1956 Total World -— 
North America. .. 2,705,620 | 2,880,268 | 7,412,658 7,869,585 + 6.2 47.95 47.26 | 58,987,424 61.52 _ 
Se SE eee 129,453 | 168,123 354,666 459,352 + 29.9 2.29 2.75 774,886 0.80 1870 
ES Paine ao ooo s 369 569 1,011 1,555 + 54.2 0.01 | 0.01 3,425 sea i871 
ee 91,370 94,200 250,329 257,377 + 28 1.61 1.55 | 2,978,604 3.11 1872 
United States..... 2,484,428 | 2,617,376 806,652 7,151,301 4+ 5.4 44.04 | 42.95 | 55,230,509 57.61 - 
South America... 911,366 1,034, 668 2,496,893 2,826,961 + 13.5 16. 16 16.98 | 12, 391, 087 12. 93 —— 
Argentina....... 30,501 31,355 83,564 85,669 + 28 0.54 0.52 62 7230 0.66 
Barbados......... pat eye bre ~ : we i oe eer _— 
I saa be aces 2,693 3,194 7,378 8,727 + 18.6 0.05 0.05 14,819 0.02 
Brazil. 2,022 | 3,133 5,540 8,560 + 54.9 0.03 0.05 9,472 a 
Chile 2,574 | 3,350 7,052 9,153 + 30.1 0.05 0.06 11,217 0.01 YEA 
Colombia 410,492 44,000 110,937 120,219 + 8.7 0.72 0.72 747,323 0.77 pens 
Ecuador....... 3,531 3,670 9,674 10,027 + 3.9 0.07 0.06 67,891 0.07 1896 
rr ae 17,244 18,370 $7,244 | 50,191 + 6.5 0.30 0.30 502,782 0.52 1807 
Trinidad. . 24'896 | 28,700 68,208 | 78415 | + 153 0.45! 0.47] 554,769 0.57 poe 
Venezuela. 787,413 898,896 2,157,296 2,456,000 + 14.2 13.95 14.75 9 855,576 10.31 1900 
Europe.. 675,931 | 729,258 | 1,851,866 | 1,992,508 + 8.6 11.98 | 11.97 | 11,607,571 12.11 pron 
Albania. 1,500 1,647 4,110 4,500 + 98 0.03 | 0.03 26,609 9.038 1903 
Austria 24,880 22,400 68,164 61,202 — 10.0 0.44 0.37 194,921 0.21 1904 
Bulgaria d 146 , 399 ; ; 146 a ~ 
Czechoslovakia. . 1,000 | 1,208 2,740 3,301 + 20.8 0.02 0.02 10,317 0.01 1906 
France , ares 6,224 8,390 17,052 22,923 + 34.8 0.11 0.14 40,510 0.04 po 
Germany, West... 22,436 24,744 61,468 67,607 + 10.3 0.40 0.41 210,663 0.21 iW08 
Great Britain..... 408 500 1,118 1,366 + 22.5 0.01 Rs (if - Rime: 191 
Hungary 11,000 5,114 30,138 13,973 — 53.5 0.19 0.09 85,378 0.09 "iT 
Italy O19 3,700 4,162 10,109 +143.5 0.03 0.06 10,586 0.01 1912 
Netherlands 7,137 7,450 19,553 20,355 + 4.4 0.12 | 0.12 51,361 0.06 1913 
Poland 1,500 | 1,500 4,110 4,098 a Pe 0.02 0.03 289,820 0.31 oa 
Rumania..... : 78,800 82,826 215,890 226,301 + 65.1 1.39 1.35 1,632,212 1.71 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) . . 517,500 567 ,437 aaa 808 1,550,374 + 11.0 9.18 9.31 9,036,085 9.42 1916 
Y ugosla\ Avia. 2,027 2,196 5,553 6,000 + 83 0.04 0.04 11,643 0.01 po 
eee - gine = ee ‘ en hey Seer : — a 1919 
Africa 13,834 12,052 37,901 32,929 — 12.9 0.25 0.20 247,453 0.25 1920 
Algeria..... 435 272 1,191 743 — 37.5 0.01 ae wae | oka eI 
Egypt 12,634 | 11,000 34,614 30,055 | — 12.9 0.22 0.18 239,559 0.25 1933 
Morocco. .......... 765 | 780 2,096 2,131 + 2.0 0.02 0.02 paet | «0s = 
Asia, Total........ 1,334,688 | 1,437,060 | 3,656,680 | 3,926,394 | + 7.1 23.66 23.59 2, 644,695 13.19 ~ 
-_ anes . —__—__——— —_——__— —— rn 1926 
Asia, Middle East... ry 184, 997 | 1,261,053 | 3,246, 568 3,445,500 + 6.4 21.01 20.70 9,805, 866 10.23 nl 
Bahrain. Shea 10,982 10,992 30,088 30,032 | + 0.1 0.20 0.18 186,858 0.20 1929 
OS 120,035 198,640 328,863 542,732 + 65.5 2.13 3.26 2,866,740 2.99 1930 
NI 4 aca an 251,206 | 233,170 688,236 637,077 — 7.2 4.45 3.83 1,621,217 1.69 1931 
ER TS. Teepe, a) getters 500 oT ; “L..: prod 
Kuwait. 398,493 | 397,585 1 ,091,762 1,086,298 | — 0.2 7.06 6.52 2,220,710 2.33 1933 
Neutral Zone. 8,848 12,000 24,241 32,787 + 35.6 0.16 0.20 26,843 | 0.02 oe 
Qatar. 41,983 | 45,400 115,022 124,044 | + 8.1 0.75 0.75 211,140 0.22 
Saudi Ar: bia. eres 352,240 360,923 965,041 986,128 + 2.5 6.24 5.93 2,667,732 | 2.78 1936 
Turkey........ 1,210 2,160 3,315 5,901 + 78.5 0.02 0.03 BA 1 cneans oo 
5 OS Ee ee oe —_ Se ey ees oe eRe EE a Pe ae er oe ory aa ay ee 1039 
Asia, Far East. 149,691 176, 007 410,112 480, 894 + 12.9 2.65 2.89 | 2, 838, 829 2.96 1940 
Burma.. 1,592 1,892 4,362 5,169 + 18.8 0.03 0.03 141 
India 2,526 2,341 6,920 6,396 — 73 0.04 0.04 374,873 0.39 1942 
Pakistan 2,068 2,167 5,666 5,921 + 4.8 0.03 0.04 1943 
China 3,500 11,000 9,589 30,055 +214.3 0.07 0.18 25,727 0.03 mH 
Indonesia. ... 87,088 103,690 238,597 283,306 + 18.7 1.55 1.70 1,729,974 1.81 3 
Japan 2,229 2,290 6,107 6,257 + 2.5 0.03 0.04 111,712 0.12 1946 
New Guinea 3,413 2,585 9,350 | 7,063 — 24.3 0.06 0.04 18,874 0.01 af 
Sakhalin 7,500 7,000 20,548 19,126 - 6.7 0.13 0.12 130,740 0.13 ioap 
Sarawak-Brunei 39,751 43,018 108,907 117,536 + 8.2 0.71 0.70 146,482 0.47 1950 
Taiwan (Formosa) 24 24 66 | hl I pect eer T.. ineae 1981 
aa aad Mee Db: es. = thins a Seeaietes ee = Pen See oa 
Austraiie- New Zealand . | (ere eee a a ee See 95 eer aes 1868 
——- — — _— cane 04 ae meee -- : 
SE ee a PE as ees ery Eee a ee re i Eee — 
TOTAL WORLD... 5, 641, 439 | | 6, 093, 311 15, 455,998 | 16, 649, 391 + 7.7 100.00 | 100.00 | 95,879,369 100.00 
214 « International Section WORLD OIL « February 15, 1957 Fe 
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World Crude Oil Production, By Gueetans By Years (Part 1) 


S. Bureau of Mines annual reports, Mineral Resources and Minerals 
Yearbook, and monthly reports, International Petroleum Trade ond World Retina Statistics, 7 as otherwise suman 


n history of world, in thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons. Sources: 


World and North America, 1857-1! 895 







































































































































































Percent Total Percent Total 
World Produced by United North World Produced by United North 
TEAR Total U. S. Canada States America YEAR Total U.S. Canada States America 
ARF TIERCE TES are! ere Stas oN. RA ee 11,051 83 312 9,133 9,445 
Dc bade cs ain 2 ie =" oF . a ae 15,754 85 312 13,350 13,662 
Ree 4 oe eS oe ge eS 18,417 84 312 15,397 15,709 
RC coeenneeane 6 31 2 2 RR ae 23,601 84 575 19,914 20,489 
arr 509 98 500 500 errs 30,018 88 350 26,286 26,636 
2,131 99 ; 2,114 2,114 ME. 6 ¢cacécuunae 31,993 86 275 27,661 27,936 
3,092 99 12 3,057 3,069 ccssnssvasaes 35,704 85 275 30,350 30,625 
2,763 94 83 2,611 2,694 arr 30,255 78 250 23,450 700 
2,304 92 90 2,116 2,206 Dic edwiesaaeaan 35,969 67 250 24,218 24,468 
2,716 92 110 2,498 2,608 ee 26,765 59 250 21, "859 22,109 
3,899 02 175 3,598 3,773 erry 47,243 59 584 28,065 28,649 
3,709 90 190 3,347 3,537 SP 47,807 59 526 28,283 28,808 
3,990 91 200 3,646 3,846 _ Serre: 52,165 53 695 27,612 28,307 
4,696 90 220 4,215 4,435 ides caacekee 61,507 57 705 35,164 35,869 
5,799 91 250 5,261 5,511 ere. 76,633 60 795 45,824 46,619 
5,730 91 270 5,205 5,475 Re 91,100 60 755 54,293 55,048 
6,877 92 308 6,293 6,601 SR 88,739 57 780 50,515 51,295 
10,838 91 365 9,894 10,259 SG ¢sssidesetee 92,038 53 798 48,431 49,229 
11,933 92 169 10,927 11,096 I Or re. 89,337 55 829 49,344 50,173 
bic 9,977 88 220 8,788 9,008 Pepe 103,692 51 726 52,892 53,618 
World and North America, 1896 to Now 
South America, Since Beginning in 1896 
Percent| NORTH AMERICA 
Pro- —_—— 
wl Total Total 
| WORLD | by United | North |Argen-| Bar- Colom- | Ecua- Trini- | Vene- | South 
TEAR TOTAL U.S. | Canede Mexico States | Cuba| America | tina | bados | Bolivia | Brasil | Chile bia dor Peru dad suela merica 
1996........ 114,199, 53 Sa 60,960)... RAL REG Beebe: | RSs, WARE PRR! > il 5s varkdiendaehack 47 
ery 121,992; 50 . AS 60,476|...... RS GED Fee ee lad cbéuetedeebealnasssapentiasekes eines <bsienamenue™ 71 
1898... 124,979 44 §5,364)...... EE et ee | ctbepeibieesncds acengheRedaer ena Pe ke 71 
1999... 131,147; 44 ee fo MD bs s0.celececcae hanna sadcbuadlacadnangaedssaqghamenesats ih s0650s> Mbabas tees 89 
ae 149,137; 43 ee 63,621,......| ME sae <eshs deoess sana eee Cees eres eee SE ee ree 274 
167,440, 41 757 | 10 69,389)...... ee leccabeslescceephpsaedgdliagsssdbaneeess SES. gee 275 
181,809, 49 531 40 88,767|..... SS aeery eter Sars Hee ae oe Tl sa.5-s:0'-s sleden ae was 287 
194,879; 62 487 75 100,461)...... 101,023]....... RTS reper le ccccwaladonte shecos séhepeenes se REE Arye’ 278 
217,948) 54 553 126 jie! | ae | A, ee Oe er 1 6.6 chapaldceckeahttheuceeseeetens a Se ae 200 
215,091; 63 634) 251 4 EES RI eee PPO, Aree ee re Se 373 
re 213,263) 59 569 502 126,494)......| a Pe Ree Sees! ee. poem See ee es 531 
RS 263,957! 63 789 1,005 166,095|......| 167,889 sh RECOPRS, Fr oes \ ccdpupeeesdaalsess sdbeeeasedes Se Fe em 751 
1908... 285,287; 63 528 3,933 178,527)...... 182,988) Re eee Ae RR, Serr rar 945 SB coekans 957 
1009... 298,709; 61 421 2,714 i 186,306 Beet peer ee 0c cehhonsoteGhodes Sedsbonwedaed 1,411 _, eae 1,486 
1910... | 827,763) 64 316 3,634 200,557)...... 213,507 A Pere | ov tpaalhs GNGmEEraee sé Vabe sees ees 1, Scwkoswsss 1,421 
are 344,361| 64 291 12,553) 220,449)...... 233,293 13) btn 6c she vcdonainescu hae sesh 6hemeae eek 1,465 eS 1,763 
ae 352,443; 63 243 16,558) 222,935)... .. 239,736) BT oc cccclocccccchocccecadsensspelsovcccssivcosetes 1,752 | OF | 2,236 
ee 385,345 64 228 25,696 248,446)...... 274,370 a Re Ce SSeS, fs ERP eS 2,071 nds edo 2,706 
asd ye 407,544, 65 215 26,235 65,763) ..... 292,213 ES ere See ee, Sen Sy ee 1,837 Irae | 2,757 
ee 432,033| 65 215 32,911 281,104) 314,230) EE re RRSP eres: oo Rae Dodie 2, 579 See 3,842 
1916. 457,500) 66 198 40,546) 300,767)...... sisi SR peer ae Late cedivpacacdiivanes de 2,593 _ arr 4,389 
a 502,891 7 214 55,293 335,316)...... A ee eee a Se < | 57 2,577 1,602 120) 5,574 
EES 503,51 5| 71 305 63,828 355,928)...... 420,061 sd cack. iabade ree epee ape C60 2,527 2,082 333 6,355 
1919... 555,875) 68 241 87,073 378,367|...... ED Es os 0s ol vosvidcdtocccede oe eee C60) 2,628 1,841 425) 6,285 
1920. . 688,884; 64 196; 157,069 442,929)..... te RE Ee SEE x5 AP? C60 2,817 2,083 457) 7,068 
ae os 
eed 766,002; 62 188; 193,398 472,183|...... rn eee ee | Rome ss 67) C60 3,699 2,354 1,433) 9,649 
1922. . 858,898 65 179 182,278 Ss | geass asa cal ineceee Oe i endage | 323) C60 5,314 2,445 2,201) 13,209 
nw ana 1,015,736, 72 170, 149,585 732,407|...... RS a Pe Phe Bs dea | 425) 87 5,699 3,051 4,201 16,863 
cccass 1,014,318 70 161| 139,678| 713,940|...... SN IPRREEN spger hs “sition 445} 100) 8,379) 4,057| 9,042 26, 
1925. 1,068,933 71 332) 115,515) 763, 743) eee 879, 590 ES niciierts cache ee Sead otal 1,007) 160 9,232 4,387 19,687 40, 
ee 1,096,823; 7 364 90,421 770, 874| ne _. - a ae Joseeees Seas 6,444) 214; 10,762 4,971 36,91 1 67,153 
1,262,582) 71 477 64,121) 901, _ I =e ee eee ee, 15,014! 537; 10,127 5,380 63,134 102,822 
as 1,324,774, 68 624 50,151) 901,474,...... EE sic auhlevcasculpeavaauleatadh a | 19,897 1,084; 12, 7,684 105,749) 155,490 
1929 1,485,867; 68 1,117 44,688 1,007,323)..... 1,053,128] 9,391)....... a Sere! See 385 1,381, 13,422 8,716} 137,47 190,767 
ee 1,410,037, 64 1,522 39,530 898,011)...... 939,063 ie a | Reseed 20,346) 1,553; 12,449 9,419} 136,669) 189,404 
are | } | 
ee oo 1,372,532) 62 1,543, 33,039 851,081)... 885,663] 11,709!....... RB Bae | 18,237; 1,762) 10,080] 9,744) 116,613) | 168,179 
SS 1,309,677; 60 1,044 32,805 785,159 819,008} 13,139)....... | _ SFA [esc ees | 16,414, 1,597) 9,899' 10,126) 116,541, 167,760 
RE 1,442,146 63 1,145 34,001 905, 23 940,825] 13,691|)....... . ee es | 3,158} 1,620) 13,257 9,561; 117,720 169,119 
1934 1,522,288, 60 1,417 38,172 908, 28| 947,682] 14,024)....... Rs 17,341) 1,637) 16,314; 10,894) 136,103, 196,472 
1935. 1,654,495 60 1,447 40,241 996,596) 47; 1,038,331] 14,297)....... ee ae 17, 598) — a 11,671; 148,254, 210,783 
eee 1,791,546 61 1,500 41,028 1,099,687| 62! 1,142,277] 15,458|....... er eae 18,756) 1,942 17,593| 13,237| 154,794, 221,885 
eee 2,039,231| 63 2,944 46,907, 1,279,160) 33 1,329,044 ee _. Se srerien 20,599) 2,161, 17,457) 15, 503 186,230) 258,427 
ER os cichae 1,988,041, 61 6,966 38,506 1,214,355) 78| 1,259,905] 17,076....... i A« sudheaade | 21,582) 2,246| 15,839) 17,737) 188,174) 262,880 
abe 2,086,160, 60.6 7,838 42,898 1,264,962 112; 1,315,810] 18,613)....... ee ssgets | 23,867) 2,313) 13,508 19, 270| 206,470 284,246 
1940. 2,149,821' 62.9 8,591 44,086, 1,353,214 142, 1,405,983 EES 288) — 25,593 2,349} 12,126 227 185,570 268,764 
Se 2,220,657; 63.1 10,134 42,196 1,402,228 150| 1,454,708] 21,873)....... 235 Re 24,553) 1,557) 11,935) 20,506) 228,430, 309,002 
PS eeadad 093,100, 66.2 10,365 34,815 1,386,645 151) 1,431,976 704 2 308 RRR: 10,487, 2,278} 13,629 069! 147,675 220,185 
EEK 2,256,637 66.7 10,052 35,163' 1,505, 613} 107| 1,550,935] 27,714 2 334 kbs ane 13,261 2,315) 14,654) 21,385 77,631 257,344 
Se 2,502, 289 64.7 10,099 38,203, 1,677, 904) 109) 1,726,315 .230 1 314) «eae 22,291 2,967; 14,389} 22,139) 257,046 343,435 
ee 2,594,697 66.0 8,483 43,547\ 1,713,655} 149) 1,765,834 ees 2 382) ae 22,449) 2,664; 13,744 1, 323,156 406,450 
ae 2,745,430, 63.2 7,586 49,235) 1,733,939 269; 1,791,029} 20,604) 1 363) a j 22,118) 2,323; 12,468) 20,233; 388,486 466,663 
. RRS 3,022,139, 61.4 7,692, 56,284) 1,856,987, 300| 1,921,263} 21,846, 5 | 377 es 4 x in | 24,794) 2,282) 12,764) 20,521) 434,005) 517,586 
SR 3,433.225, 58.8 12,287 58,508 2,020,185 159} 2,091,139] 23,734)....... 464, 144).......| 23,792) 2,563; 14,069) 20,111; 490,015) 574,892 
. 3,404,132) 54.1 21,305 60,910; 1,841,940, 206) 1,924,361] 22,589)....... | 678 (OR 29,722 2,617; 14,796! 20,617) 482,316, 573,444 
1950. 3,802,995 51.9 | 20,044 72,443 1,973,574] 156) 2,075,217] 23,353 -.| 616, 339/620) 34,060' 2,632) 15,012} 20,632) 546,783) 644,056 
pee sb ; ae ag 6 Eaactenees Biante i Sa ER. heleamains 
1951 4,282,730 52.5 47 615 77, 312 2 2, 247,7 711) 128 ~ 9,372,766 24,465 532 691 760; 38,398) 2,708; 16,110) 20,843) 622,216) 726,714 
1952 4,504,708 50.8 61,237 77,275| 2,289,836} 36| 2,428,384] 24,588 526) 750) 910) 38. 1683} 2;839| 16,403} 21,258) 660,254) 766,211 
1953 4,786,989, 49.2 80,899 72,440 2. ,357,082) 17} 2,510,438] 28,501 601) 916; 1,258, 40,179) 2,967 15,999) 22,346) 644,243 757,010 
1954 5,006,205) 46.2 96,080 83,653 2,314,988) 25} 2,494,746] 29,650 1,695 992; 1,736) 40,547 3,146 17,161 23,629} 691,808, 810,366 
1955 5,641,439 44.0 129,453 91,370; 2,484,428) 369; 2,705,620] 30,501 2,693 2,022; 2,574) 40,492 3,531 17,244, 24,896) 787,413 911,366 
1956 6,093,311, 43.0 | 168,123 94,200] 2,617,376] 569 2,880,268) 31,355 3,194, 3,133) 3,350! 44,000 3,670) 18,370) 28,700) 898,896) 1,034, 668 
Total 95,879,369 57.6 | 744,886) 2,978,604! 55,230,509! 3,425 58,987,424] 6 627, 230 8 14,819! 9,472! 11,217! 747,323 "67, 891 5027 7821 _554, 769" 9,855,576! 12, 391,087 087 
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Asia, Total, and Asia, Far East, Since Beginning in 1875 Asia, Middle East, Newer Fields, 1946 to Now 
ASIA — Far East 
, -Indi | Total 
—— Sara- _ } ' ‘ Neutral } Tur- | Newer 
| New oab Ber-| Total YEAR Israel | Kuwait Zone | Qatar key Fields 
FTotal Paki- Indo- | | Gui- Sak Bru- mo- Far 1941 : - 
YEAR Asia Burma stan | India | China nesia Japan | nea halin nei sa East rr 
1874 1943 
® “gi 1944 
1875 ) 5 5 1945 
a> 1a 10 10} 1946 5,931 5,931 
1878 18 18 ia} 1947 16,225 ..-| 16,935 
1879 93 23 93) 1948 46,500 13) 46,513 
1880 of 6 56) 1949 90,000 750 95} 90,845 
“ ‘2 oy 1950 125,722 12,268 108} 138,098 
4 4 +! tof 1951 204,910 18,009 133| 223,052 
1883 0) om 99) 1952 273,433 | 25,255 146| 298,834 
1884 aa on 99] 1953 314,592 31,025 179| 345,796 
1885 20 30 39] 1954 347,319| 5,995) 36,450 399! 390,163 
” | 1955 398,493 8,848; 41,983 1,210} 450,534 
KX6 38 38 38 3 2 
san 29 29 7 1956 183 397,585 12,000; 45,400 2,160; 457,328 
1888 37 37  — | - ares ol o sanuee 
1889 147 94 53 147) Total 183} 2,220,710} 26,843) 211,140 4,443) 2,463,319 
1880 170 118 52 170 
189] 243 190 53 243 
1892 3ll 242 69 311 
189 1,005 299 600 106 1,005 
1804 1,188 327 688 173 1,188 
1895 1,758 372 1,216 170 1,758 
1896 2,094 430 1,427 237 2,094 
180 3,360 546 2,552 262 3,360 
1898 3,825 542 2,964 319 3,825 
1899 3,276 941 1,796 539 3,276 
1900 4,203 1,079 2,253 871 4,203 
1901 6,562 1,431 4,014 1,117 6,562] Asia, Middle East, Total and Asia, Middle East, 
1902 5,043 1,617 2,430 995 5,043 
1903 9,489 2,510 5,770 1,209 9,489 Older Fields, 1913 to Now 
1904 11,112 3,385 6,508 1,219 11,112 
1905 13,334 4,137 7,850 1,347 13,334 
1906 13,761 1,016 8,181 1,564 13,761 MIDDLE EAST OLDER FIELDS 
1907 16,045 4,344 9,983 1,718 16,045 . ; : 
1908 17,201 5,047 10,283 1,871 17,201 —— “ ro 
1909 19,605 6,677 11,042 1,887 19,606 last Saudi Older 
1910 18,998 6,138 11,031 1,829 18,998]/YEAR Total | Bahrein Iran Iraq Arabia | Fields 
1911 20,35 6,451 12,173 1,737 20,361 1911 
1912 19,622 7,117 10,846 1,659 19,622] 1912 
1913 23,040 7,930 11,172 1,940 141 21,183] 1913 1,857 1,857 1,857 
1914 24,6956 7,410 11,422 2,636 318 21,786] 1914 2,910 2,910 2,910 
1915 27,058 8,202 11,920 2,928 392 23,442] 1915 3,616 3,616 3,616 
1916 8,491 12,547 2,963 629 24,630] 1916 4,477 4,477 4,777 
1917 8,079 13,180 2,861 542 24,662] 1917 7,147 7,147 7,147 
1918 8,188 12,778 2,441 504 23,911] 1918 8,623 8,623 8,623 
1919 8,736 15,508 2,238 596 27,078] 1919 10,139 10,139 10,139 
1920 8,375 17,529 2,221 1,020 29,145] 1920 12,230 12,230 12,230 
1921 8,734 16,958 2,233 2 1,411 29,338] 1921 
1922 8,529 17,066 2,055 7 2,849 30,506] 1922 
1923 8,406 19,870 1,804 9 3,940 34,029] 1923.. 3 
1924 67,319 8,416 20,473 1,814 80 4,163 34,946] 1924 3 73 
1925 70,993 8,274 21,422 1,915 87 4,257 35,955] 1925 35,038 35,038 
1926 72,004 8,011 21,243 1,785 181 4,942 36,162] 1926 35,842 35,842 35,842 
1927 82,689 8,032 27,459 1,789 440 4,943 $2,663] 1927 40,026 39,688 338 40,026 
1928 92,877 8,741 32,118 1,944 677| [5,223 48,703] 1928 44,174 43,461 713 44,174 
1929 99,416 8,747 39,279 2,023 D1,134 5,290 56,473] 1929 42,943 42,145 798 42,943 
1930 105,424 8,292 41,729 1,950 D1,805 4,907 58,683] 1930 46,741 45,828 913 46,741 
1931 97,583 8,200 35,539 2,050 2,734 3,854 52,377] 1931 45,206 44,376 830 45,206 
1932 106,182 8,817 39,001 1,630 2,631 3,796 55,875) 1932 50,307 49,471 836 50,307 
1933 114,972 8,743 42,606 1,455 2,338 4,490 59,632] 1933 55,340) 31 54,392 917 55,340 
1934 133,108 10,503 46,925 1,834 2,881 5,140 67,283] 1934 65,825 5 57,851 7,689 65,825 
1935 152,676] 7,181) © 038 47,171 2,249 2,545 5,546 66,730] 1935 85,946 1,265 57,273 27,408 85,946 
1936 168,241) 7,588} © | 1,978 50,025) 2,440 3,212) 5,209 70,452] 1936 97,789] 4,645 _ 62,718) 30,406 20, 97,789 
1937 196,354] 7,848) & 2,162 56,724 2,488 3,656 6,009 78,887] 1937 117,467 7,762 77,804 31,836 65| 117,467 
1938 200,397} 7,538) © 2,488 57,318 2,511 C3,821 6,913 80,589] 1938..} 119,808 8,298 78,372 32,643 495| 119,808 
1939 206,507] 7,873, © | 2,327 4! 62,087) 2,654 4,000, 7,097 86,042] 1939..} 120,465) 7,589) 78,151) 30,791 3,934) 120,465 
1940 188,431] 7,731; © 2,302 10 62,011 2,639 4,000 7,047 85,740} 1940 102,691 7,074 66,317 24,225 5,075} 102,691 
1941 151,838] 7,762) ® 2,899 87| 53,704 1,929 4,000 6,864, 62 77,307] 1941 74,531 6,794 50,777 12,650 4,310 74,531 
1942 141,085] 2,500) *® 2,792 340 24,000 1,652 4,000 3,000' 48 38,332] 1942 102,753 6,241 72,256 19,726 4,530) 102,753 
1943 174,641] 1,000 k ».735 447 48,294 1,727 5,000 4,500 38 63,741} 1943 110,900) 6,572 74,612 24,848 4,868) 110,909 
1944 186,436] 750) &® 2,784 505; 22,260) 1,601 5,000 6,000; 40 38,940] 1944 147,496 6,714) 102,045 30,943 7,794, 147,496 
1945 215,088] 725) * 2,363 484 7,600 1,544 6,000 2,100; 14 20,830] 1945 194,258 7,309) 130,526) 35,112 21,311} 194,258 
' 
1946 270,599 15) 2,193 513 2,100 1,343 6,000 2,050 16 14,230] 1946 256,369 8,010 146,819 35,665 59,944, 250,438 
1947 338,260 59 356) 1,863 374) 8,020 1,276 €7,000; 12,970 22 31,940] 1947 306,320], 9,411 154,998) 35,834 89,852 290,095 
1948 420,188} 341 490) 1,875 533 31,765 1,122 135, 7,000) 20,124) 23 63,408] 1948 416,780] 10,915 199,384 26,115, 142,853) 370,267 
1949 593,737] 248) 931) 1,906 730 43,206) 1,353} 1,726} 7,000) 25,108) 22 82,230] 1949 511,507] 10,985|_ 204,712 30,957; 174,008) 420,662 
1950 735,519) 532) 1,281) 1,867 800 48,400 2,048 1,748 7,000; 30,958 23 94,657] 1950 640,862 11,016, 242,475 49,726 199,547 502,764 
1951 809,754) 851) 1,348) 1,949) 900 55,453 2,337 1,746} 7,000} 37,506; 21; 109,111} 1951 700,643] 10,994 123,512 65,122) 277,963 477,591 
1952 877,571 869; 1,580) 1,900) 1,000 62,495 2,134) 1,725 7,000! 38,251 18} 116,972} 1952 760,599] 11,004 7,800) 141,100) 301,861 461,765 
1953 1,014,607] 1,051) 1,762) 2,215) 1,500) 75,626 2,101) 1,751 7,000) 36,848 17| 129,871] 1953 884,736] 10,978} 9.400, 210,268) 308,294) 538,940 
1954 1,137,562] 1,345) 1,945, 2,235) 3,000 79,586 2,124) 4,045 8,000! 36,315) 35) 138,630) 1954 998,932] 10,992 21,500] 228,432) 347,845 608,769 
1955 1,334,688] 1,592) 2,068) 2,526) 3,500 87,088} 2,229) 3,413 7,500) 39,751 24; 149.691] 1955. .| 1,184,997] 10,982) 120,035, 251,206) 352,240 734,463 
*1956 1,437,060] 1,892) 2,167) 2,341) 11,000| 103,690 2,290} 2,585 7,000/ 43,018; 24) 176,007]*1956 1,261,053} 10,992) 198,640; 233,170) 360,923 803,725 
Total 12,651,695 374,873 1,729,974! 111,712 18,874] 137,740) 446,482) 447! 2,845,829 Total .} 9,805,866] 186,858) 2,866,740) 1,621,217 2,667,732 7,342,547 
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F F | F F F 
Ru- |U.S.S.R. Total Ru- |U.S.S. R.| Tota | | Ru- uses! Total 
YEAR Italy mania |(Russia)| Europe | YEAR /|Germany| Italy | Poland | mania | (Russia)| —— | YEAR |Germany| Italy | Poland | mania | (Russta); Europe 
1856 1871 B 90 165 255 | 1886 74 2 306 168 | 18,006 18,556 
1857 2 2 1872 B 91 185 276 | 1887 74 1 344 182 | 18,368 | 18,969 
1858 } 4 1873 K 104 475 579 | 1888 85 1 467 219 | 23,049 | 23,821 
1859 { { 1874 1 150 103 583 837 | 1889 68 1 515 298 24,609 | 25,491 
160 9 9 1875 1 158 108 | 697 964 | 1890 108 3 659 383 28,691 | 29,844 
1861 B 17 17 1876 } 3 164 111 | 1,321 1,599 1891.... 109 x 631 488 - pa ase 
1862 K 23 23 1877 } 3 170 108 | 1,801 | 2,082 1892. . 101 18 646 593 35,778 133 
1863 B 28 41 69 1878 4 176 | 109 | 2,401 | 2,690 1893.... 100 19 693 535 40,457 | 41,804 
1864 B 33 65 98 1879 3 215 | 110 | 2,761 | 3,089 1894. . 123 21 949 508 36,375 | 37,976 
1865 2 9 67 108 1880 i) 2 229 | 115 | 3,001 | 3,356 1895 121 26 1,453 576 46,140 | 48,316 
1866 | 42 83 126 1881 29 1 287 122 3,601 4,040 1896... 145 18 2,444 543 47,221 50,371 
1867 l 51 120 72 1882 58 2 330 136 4,538 5,064 1897.... 166 14 2'226 571 54,399 | 57,476 
1868 I 56 88 144 1883 27 2 365 139 | 6,002 | 6,535 1808.... 184 15 2,376 776 61,610 | 64,961 
1869 I 59 202 561 1884 46 3 408 211 10,805 | 11,473 1899.... 192 16 2,314 1,426 65,955 | 69,903 
1870 B 84 204 88 1885 41 | 2 465 193 | 13,925 14,626 | 1900 358 12 2,347 1,629 75,780 | 80,126 
Europe and Africa, 1901 to Now 
EUROPE AFRICA 
- - _ _ ~_—_——- - -_ ———_— , ——_, — -| Austra-| Rest 
Bul- |Czecho-| Great Ger- | Hun- | Vether- | Ru- FU.S.S.R.| Yugo-| Total Al- Mo- Total lia-N. of 
YEAR |Albania ‘ustria| garia |slovakia| Britain| France | many | gary | Italy| lands | Poland| mania | (Russia) | slavia | Europe | Egypt | geria | rocco | Africa [Zealand] World 
1901 314 16 3,251| 1,678| 85,168 oes | 20 
1902 354 19 4,142 2,060) 80,540)... | 87,115 26 
1903 446 18 5,235 2'763|  75,591|.. 84,053 36 
1904 637 26 5,947 3,599) 78. 537 | 88,746 | 40 
1905 561 44 5,766) 4,421) 54,98 i 65,752}. | 30 
} | | } 
1906 579 54 5,468 6,378) 58, -* 71,376]... 30 
1907 757 | 60 8,456 8,118) 61,851). 79,242]. 30 
1908 1, 00 19 : i 12,612 8,252 62, 187| ‘ 84,111 | | 30 
1909 1,019 |} 42 14,933) 9,327 65 970)... 91,291 | 20 
1910 1,032| |} 51 12,673} 9, 724 70,337) 93, 817 20 
| a | 
1911 1,017 75 10,519) 11,519 6%,184)..... | 21 20 
1912 1,031 54 8,535 12,976} 68,010]......1 @060G)  314)..... | Se. 3085s 20 
1913 857 } 47 7,818) 13,555} 62,834) ‘ 4 93].. 20 
1914 781 | 40 | 6,436} 12,827) 67,029)... 1 754 20 
1915 703 44 5,352 12,030 68,548)...... 4 | 216) 10 
} | | 
1916 656) | 651) 6,587 8,945 68,8171 are 8).. | 25 
1917 642 | 4) | 6,228 3,721 63,072)... 9}. 29 
1918 363} 270|......| 35 | 6,032 8.730]  27,168|...... 7 25 
1919 48 2 334] 265 | 35| 6,096] 6,618} 31,752)... 5)... 20 
1920 69 3 356 246) 35) 5,607) 7,435) 25,430 4). 20 
| | 

1921 94 3 389 274 32) | 5,167 8,368 28,968 BNe<a- 20 
1922 120 1 196} 319 31) | 5,227] 9,843} 35,692]... 9}. 22 
1923 74 1 494] 346 | 3al 5,402} 10,867; 39,147|...... 9 24 
1924 76 2 497) 406 39 5,657) 13,369 45,355 il].. 24 
1925 158 3 459 541 | 61 | 5,960 es, 52,448)...... RS 23 
1926 150 2 478 ind | 41 | 5,844] 23,314) 64,311 9 17 
1927 112 2 504 663) 47 | 5,342 26,368) i ae «RS 13 
1928 94 1 512 630 | 46 | §,492 30,773; 084,745)...... DP anadid i re 15 
1929 93 535 704) | 45 | 4,988} 34,758} D99,507)...... a Siecsxes 38 
1930 157 B §23 1,182 59 4, '904| 41,624) D125, 1555 A Dine aeed GEG chasse 40 

{ | } | 
1931 134 gS.) 520) 1,606 124 | wid 49,127; 162,842).... 219,015] 2,038) = 7 2,038) ....... 54 
1932 ; 126 £ 530} 1,608 208 | 4,116 53,815} 154,367]...... 214,770} 1,895) = 7. Becestes 62 
1933 11 122 F 562) 1,665)... 204 | 4,072 54,020} 154,840)... 215,496] 1,663) © Z_’llU6>e 71 
1934 10 178 F 557) 2,187) 3 151 | 3,913 62,063; 174,318)...... 243,377] 1,546) = 6| 1,662]....... 96 
1935 41 44 133 E 541 2,996| | 119 | 9$,812 61,310) 182,386 2} 251,384] 1,301) 2 4 1 4 
1936 273 50 127 E 503) 3,115 | 123 3,789) 63,659; 186,206 1} 257,846] 1,278) =» 4) 1,282 4 
1937 619) 221 123} £ 502) 3,176 16; 110 3,716) 52,452 193,241 4; 254,1 1,196) = 22 1,21 4 
1938 752 383 130) & 513) 3,861) 288) 101 3,763) 48,487) 204,956 9} 263,243] 1,581) © 27; + 1,608 4 
1939 934 1,240 120 500 4,487; 1,103 91) 3,898) 45,648) 216,866 10| 274,897] 4,666) = 27| 4,693 4 
1940 1,497; 2,808 163 124 496; 7,371) 1,881 85 3,891) 43,168} 218,600 10} 280,094 505} = 27| 6,532 14 

| | 
1941 1,334; 4,238 183 223 414) 6,303) 3,183) 95 1,793} 40,517; 238,150 10} 296,443] 8,546) = 27| 8,573) 3 
1942 1,601} 5,899 271 605 463) 5,191] 5,037; 101).. 2,794 42,094; 227,470 10} 291,536] 8,275) #® 41; 8,316 2 
1943 1,001 7,478 200 839 356) 4,973) 6,347) 86) 1; 3,500) 39,182} 200,750 10| 264,723] 8,953)...... 39} 8,992 2 
1944 334; 8,218 185 703 300} 6,154) 6,277; 55 12} 3,000) 26,191; 275,000 220; 326,649] 9,416 4 32} 9,452) 2 
1945 267 3,074 91 532 202; 3,935) 5,018} 53} 41 750) 34,772} 148,953 200 97,888] 9,406 2 26; 9,434 3 
} | 

1946 1,000, 5,734 196 412 368} 4,539) 5,146) 83} 435 866) 31,434) 157,673 160} 208,04 9,070 1 20; 9,091 
1947 2,000) 6,285 210 351 356| 4,032) 4,330) 81 1,478 951) 28,552) 187 ‘463 290} 236,379] 8,627 1 21; 8,649 
1948 1,500; 5,149 204 323 369; 4,489 3,647 | 71| 3,443 1,039 34,000; 218,000 270; 273,504] 13,398 1 100; 13,499 
1949 2,188) 6,100 292 338 411} 5,947) 3,791 71) 4,314 1,125 33,700} 337,700 470| 296,447] 15,997 2 136} 16,13 
1950 2,800} 10,200 292 340 909} 8,107) 3,700} 63) 4,897) 1208) 32,000 226,200; 780) 331,493] 16,373 24; 305) 16,702 
1951 1,200; 15,500 644 335 2,036) 9,681! 3,500) 135 4,942) 1, 502) 3l, 000), 285,000) 1,067 356, 542) 1 16,311 49 587| 16,947 
1952 1,100) 18,760 740 407 2,377| 12,435) 3,500) 487 4,975] 1,700! 45,000; 322,400) 1,091) 414,972] 16,464 348} 749) 17,561 
1953 1,400) 21,860 900 410 2,555) 15,505) 5, 000; 656 5,701) 1/800 67,000; 363,000) 1,236; 487,023] 16,501 641 761} 17,903 
1954 1,600} 23,400 1,100 450 3,616) 19,008) 7,500) 535 6,535, 2,000 70, 000} 411,000) 1,557) 548,301] 13,774 570 881) 15,225 
1955 1,500) 24,880 1,000 408 6,224, 22,436) 11 000} 1,519 7,137) 1,500) 78 800) 517,500) 2'027 675,931 12,634 435 765 13,834 Shaded ‘ 
1956* 1,647; 22,400 146, 1,208 500 8,390 24, 744 5, 114] 3 ,700| 7,450) 1 500 82, 826| 567, 437] 2,196 729, 25: “11,000 272; 780) 12, ‘aoe 
Total 26,609) 194,921 500; 10,317) 7,320 40,510 210, 663 85, 378 10,586 51,361 289,820) 1 632, 212| 9,029, 085 il 643 il, (600, ),571 sas 2, 493 5,401 247, 453 1,044 
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Canadian Drilling Forecast e e e record year in sight 


DRILLING ACTIVITY is due to reach 
new peaks in Canada during 1957. 

WESTERN CANADA DRILLING TO HIT NEW PEAK 30 Om. estimates that 3970 wells 
amas and 17.3 million feet of hole will be 

wees drilled in Canada this year, compared 
1,001 with 3791 wells and 16.4 million feet 

of hole during 1956. 

2,766 Practically all the increase will take 
place in Western Canada. A total of 
3560 wells and 16.6 million feet of 














3,391 oe ‘ 
| ‘ * hole is forecast for Western Canada 
in 1957. This compares with 339] 
3,560 wells and 15.8 million feet of hole in 





1956, and much smaller volumes in 
preceding years. Only 1000 wells were 
being completed annually in Western 
Forecast of Wells and Footage to Be Drilled in Canada  Surmag % 1957 


Canada as recently as 1950. 








Many factors presage increased 





Western Canada Eastern Canada AIC Janada es Tg . / 
eA newest —_—_——_ activity in Western Canada. As in the 
Wells Footage | Wells | Footage Wells Footage U. S., there are many small operators, 
1957 Forecast...) 3,560 16,660,000 410 | 627,000 3,970 17,287,000 and the recent crude price increase 
1956 ...| 3.391 15,869,656 | 100* 510,000* | 3,791 16,379,656 . oe “] 
2 eorhe . ee pay aes ppt will encourage em to dri! 
os khan’ 2,766 | 12,141,741 | 396 503,395 | 3,162 | 12,645,136 ee th ey dritl more 
1954 tesccel 2271 8,964,824 | 362 | 517,347 | 2,633 9,482,171 wells. Drilling in 1956 exceeded ex- 
ere | 2,226 | 9,138,030 389 563,367 | 2,615 | 9,701,397 pace because of continued ex- 
1952. Fa, 1.939 7,859,008 352 409,427 2,291 8,268,435 pansion of Pembina’s producing limits, 
95 227 | 5,461,15 317 | 354,680 544 | 5,815,87 ; 
1951. . ; geet 1,227 »,461,190 317 | 354, 681 1,544 »,815,870 and a phenomenal wildcat discovery 


ee es ee 4,268,195 | 342 | 360,409 1,343 | 4,628,604 
| | aS record in southeastern Saskatchewan 


* 1956 Eastern Canada estimated. Province. 





What tee WEU-DRESSED, MEDIUM -PRESSURE 
Well are wearing 


This well is equipped with the compact “Tee 
Base Type” HERCULES Duplex Stuffing Box and 
HERCULES “Type SO” Tubing Head. The Tubing 
Head is equipped with HERCULES original over- 


head packing arrangement and _ self-aligning 






hinged slips, making this a simple yet complete 
hook-up, featuring safety with simplicity and mini- 


mum of parts. 






If you have any problems involving 


well head equipment, a phone call, 
telegram or letter will bring you the “MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT | SINCE 1924 


desired information — quick. GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Export Representative: Oil Field Equipment Co., Inc., ! 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Six departments performing ~~ 
22 specific services \ 
designed to discover and \\ 


recover more oil. . . . \ 
\' 
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Drilling Outside U. S. and Canada ee e 2801 com- | 


pletions forecast . . . an 8.2 percent increase over the 1956 total. 





REFLECTING FURTHER increase in 





VENEZUELA WILL BE 1957'S MOST ACTIVE oil consumption, partial denial of 
AREA OUTSIDE U. S. AND CANADA Middle East oil to world markets, and 

resulting juggling of crude supplies, 

WELLS world drilling activity is expected to 





VENEZUELA still establish still another record in 


1957. Wortp Om forecasts a total of 
SOUTH AMERICA OUTSIDE VENEZUELA 5801 completions in the Free World 
WESTERN EUROPE during the current year. That is tanta- 


areas outside of the U. S. and Canada 

mount to an increase of 438 wells, or 
9 — = . ———— one 

NORTH AMERICA OUTSIDE U. S. AND GANADA 8.2 percent, from the previous year. 


In 1956, the drilling industry in the 


FAR EAST same areas accounted for approxi- 


mately 5363 completions, or 745 wells 

















MIDDLE EAST more than were drilled during 1955. 


The percentage increase last year 








AFRICA reached 16.1 percent over 1955, 
Wortp Ow’s forecast is based on 
oil company and government reports 
and an appraisal of drilling activity 

















Free World Drilling Prospects—1957 prospects in each region. 
Exclusi , i i : . ; 
(Exclusive of U. S., Canada, and U. S. §. R. and Soviet Satelite Countries) — ne Leading in the number of well 
—— aa completions forecast for 1957 is South 
ells fells Co 1 . . . : . . 
| Forecast aes + eaiteagtad h Amcrica, which is being credited with 
Region 1957 | =—(:1956* 1955 1954 49.3 percent of the total drilling ef- 
North America, Outside U.S. and | fort in the Free World outside the 
ye agg hee ee = | a 431 327 U.S. and Canada. Thanks largely to 
Alaska... ‘ 4 1 : B i j 
Mexico...... 450 410 330) 293 the 1600-well forecast for Venezuela, 
‘ uba-Jamica-Haiti-Bahamas. . 203 254 97 SC 33 South America is expected to furnish 
Central America 11 | Se | 4 9 2863 completions this year. That 
; mene = a ——— nse ee = > ¢ a 6.6 rce increase fr th 
South America. 2,863 2,685 2,354 1,891 eqtets eed pe ag _ sng ro, ; 
« Argentina....... 240 250 = | 259 242 2685 wells drilled during the previous 
Ecuador. 190 200 | 216 170 vear 
Peru...... 225 | 225 219 209 ba 
Trinidad....... 240 230 228 202 
Venezuela........ 1,600 | 1,465 1,163 836 The 1600 completions predicted 
Other South America 368 315 | 269 232 r . ae | 
pas ] vw a ere for Venezuela during 1957 represents 
on ae . — 1,256 | 1,111 867 a sharp increase over preceding years. 
estern Germany. - 610 567 518 ‘ : : aa oi 5 
Austria .... ‘ 175 | 150 193 an Completions in 1956 totaled 1465, 
France. .. 150 | 125 92 | 53 compared with 1163 in 1955 and only 
Italy-Sicily......... 330 300 276 101 Of * 10F : 
Other Western Europe. 90 71 53 87 836 in 1954. 
Middle East | 189 | — - | - Phe current crisis and resulting 
om seinen aca : ase lack of confidence in future shipments 
[ - ae 171 | 136 | 131 | 175 oe ~ Middle E: ri 
Algeria-Morocco-Tunisia 104 85 89 143 ot crude vom the- Middle East will 
Other Africa... .. od 67 | 51 42 | 39 spur drilling throughout Western 
Far East....... 516 | = 456 474 434 runny Poa 
janes i owas | 240 230 218 «| 203 Mexico, which in 1956 completed 
ndonesia. . ‘ . ; 40 3: d . ° ' 
Other Far “oe | on | i on 410 wells leading to the discovery of 
a - - - —_— 20 new oil producing areas, is ex- 
otal Free World, Outside U.S. “1) AR . 
cnt Cineden i | 5,363 4618 3 786 pected to drill 450 wells this year to 
ae: “ 4 WF oh ee lead the North America Outside U. S. ’ 
= ES ——————————— : 


* 1956 completions partially estimated in some areas. and Canada region. 
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| Important Cementing Data--Clip and save for your files! “Se 


ve StrataeCrete © 


@ TRADEMARK 


aa oe WO! oa] time on CONDUCTOR, 


(WAITING ON CEMENT) 


SURFACE, and SHALLOW casing jobs! 


The results will be: 
AMPLE STRENGTH, LESS LOSS OF SLURRY, LOW FILLUP COST 











STRATA-CRETE 6G 


Recommended Water and Calcium Chloride Additions for Surface Pipe Applications 


ASTM—Type 1—Portland Cement—100° F. 
24-Hour Compressive Strengths exceed 500 psi for all mixes shown (except as noted by **) 





















































Cu. Ft. Atm. Depth Final Setting Time 
$.C.—6/Sack ach a" Pars ll Weight Weight Posse ig oe Percent Calcium Chloride 
Cement P , Lbs./Gal. Lbs./Gal. 0 2 
1 0 2 10.5 12.55 12.55 2.41 6:35 4:41 
1 0 4 12.1 12.35 12.35 2.64 12:00** 11:42 
1 500 2 11.0 12.42 12.80 2.41 6:35 4:41 
1 500 4 12.6 12.23 12.50 2.64 12:00* * 11:42 
1 1000 2 11.4 12.35 12.95 2.41 6:35 4:41 
1 1000 4 13.0 12.18 12.70 2.64 12:00** 11:42 
1 1500 2 11.6 12.30 13.05 2.41 6:35 4:41 
1 1500 4 13.3 12.12 12.80 2.64 12:00** 11:42 
1 2000 2 11.8 12.25 13.15 2.41 6:35 4:41 
1 2000 4 13.4 12.10 12.80 2.64 12:00** 11:42 
V2 0 2 8.5 13.30 13.30 1.89 6:30 3:50 
V2 0 4 9.9 13.20 13.02 2.09 10:37 10:35 
V2 500 2 8.75 13.21 13.45 1.89 6:30 3:50 
V2 500 4 10.2 12.93 13.10 2.09 10:37 10:35 
V2 1000 2 9.0 13.18 13.62 1.89 6:30 3:50 
V2 1000 4 10.4 12.87 13.20 2.09 10:37 10:35 
V2 1500 2 9.1 13.10 13.70 1.89 6:30 3:50 
12 1500 4 10.5 12.84 13.30 2.09 10:37 10:35 
V2 2000 2 9.2 13.08 13.72 1.89 6:30 3:50 
V2 2000 4 10.6 12.82 13.30 2.09 10:37 10:35 
Vs 2 7.83 13.70 13.70 iF, ee 600 
Ys 4 9.2 13.38 13.38 190. | om. = 
Vs 2 8.0 13.61 13.80 WI 2 hee 
V% 4 9.3 13,35 13.40 1G et eR 
V3 2 8.2 13.57 13.93 71 | 6. 
Y3 4 95 13.28 13.50 1.90 po, 92 
V3 2 8.2 13.57 13.93 6:00 - 
Vy 4 96 - 13.25 13.60 9:52 — 
V3 2 13.53 14.00 oo 4 
V5 4 13.25 13.60 cg 





Strata-Crete 6 
is available 
through leading 


service 
companies. 


, 







ol well cementing 
































For complete technical information on Strata-Crete 6, write to 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 


Perlite Division - Strata Products Department 
P. O. BOX 2050 - HOUSTON, TEXAS 



























Canadian Drilling Forecast . . . record year in sight 





DRILLING ACTIVITY is due to reach 
new peaks in Canada during 1957. 
Wor.tp Om estimates that 3970 wells 
and 17.3 million feet of hole will be 


drilled in Canada this year, compared 


WESTERN CANADA DRILLING TO HIT NEW PEAK 








of hole during 1956. 

Practically all the increase will take 
place in Western Canada. A total of 
3560 wells and 16.6 million feet of 
hole is forecast for Western Canada 
in 1957. This compares with 3391 
wells and 15.8 million feet of hole in 
1956, and much smaller volumes in 
— — : " preceding years. Only 1000 wells were 
being completed annually in Western 
Canada as recently as 1950. 








Forecast of Wells and Footage to Be Drilled in Canada During 1957 























Many fac ve i 
Western Canada Eastern Canada All Canada ie y ee pee increased 
activity in Western Canada. As in the 
Wells Footage Wells Footage Wells Footage U. S., there are many small operators, 
1957 Forecast...| 3,560 | 16,660,000 410 627,000 | 3,970 | 17,287,000 and the recent crude price increase 
1956.........00. 3,391 | 15,869,656 400* 510,000* | 3,791 | 16,379,656 : +] 
1955............ 2'766 | 12'141,741 396 503395 | 3162 | 12'645,136 Will encourage them to dri!l more 
eee 2,271 8,964,824 362 517,347 | 2,633 | 9,482,171 wells. Drilling in 1956 exceeded ex- 
1953........008. 2,226 | 9,138,030 389 563,367 | 2,615 | 9,701,397  Pectations Berane of continued ex- 
eee 1,939 | 7,859,008 352 409,427 | 2,291 8,268,435 pansion of Pembina’s producing limits, 
Ts) 1,227 | 5,461,190 317 354,680 | 1,544 | 5,815,870 . . 
1950... 0.000000. 1,001 | 4,268,195 342 360,409 | 11343 | 4.628604 anda phenomenal wildcat discovery 
record in southeastern Saskatchewan 














* 1956 Eastern Canada estimated. Province. 


Whul the WELL-DRESSED. MEDIUM - PRESSURE 
if Well are wearung 


This well is equipped with the compact “Tee 
Base Type” HERCULES Duplex Stuffing Box and 
HERCULES “Type SO” Tubing Head. The Tubing 
Head is equipped with HERCULES original over- 















head packing arrangement and _self-aligning 
hinged slips, making this a simple yet complete 
hook-up, featuring safety with simplicity and mini- 
mum of parts. 





AVAILABLE THROUGH ALL SUPPLY STORES 


If you have any problems involving 
well head equipment, a phone call, onmn 
telegram or letter will bring you the se iia ae 


desired information — quick. GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Export Representative: Oil Field Equipment Co., Inc., 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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with 3791 wells and 16.4 million feet ® 
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Six departments performing 
22 specific services 
designed to discover and 
recover more oil... 
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Drilling Outside U.S. and Canada... 5801 com- 


pletions forecast . . . an 8.2 percent increase over the 1956 total. 





VENEZUELA WILL BE 1957’S MOST ACTIVE 
AREA OUTSIDE U. S. AND CANADA 





WELLS 





VENEZUELA 
SOUTH AMERICA OUTSIDE VENEZUELA 
WESTERN EUROPE 
NORTH AMERICA OUTSIDE U. S. AND CANADA 
FAR EAST 
MIDDLE EAST 
AFRICA 




















Free World Drilling Prospects—1957 
(Exclusive of U. S., Canada, and U. S. S. R. and Soviet Satellite Countries) 












































Wells Wells Completed 
Forecast 
Region 1957 1956* 1955 1954 
North America, Outside U.S. and 
Trey 656 666 431 327 
RI ise: 010 doransh os Saal ade wre ae 3 2 4 1 
eee ere ee re re ree 450 410 330 293 
Cuba-Jamica-Haiti-Bahamas........ 203 254 97 33 
Central America................... 11 5 4 2 
SPUIGED MINOOR.... oo cece es ccncenns 2,863 2,685 2,354 1,891 
PIN bio cc ccc cceeissicadareiu 240 250 259 242 
DI 6 ac osc ce cease ecwe samamawars 190 200 216 170 
TN ia 6in en bion occa bp hbae mead ciomes 225 225 219 209 
Trinidad.............. 0000 c cece eee 240 230 228 202 
WRI 5 i. 5 citar dsnnivksesieaaantes 1,600 1,465 1,163 836 
Other South America............... 368 315 269 232 
Western Europe.................... 1,395 1,256 1,111 867 
Western Germany................. 650 610 567 518 
Austria ...... 0. ccc ccc ccc cece eee 175 150 123 108 
6 gr pu. <0 00 90's 90:60 49m 0 ae 150 125 92 53 
Beaty Sacwhy oc cn ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccn 330 300 276 101 
Other Western Europe............. 90 71 53 87 
Middle East..................0.00.. 189 159 113 90 
i i cic cacenieccswives«aaedes 171 136 131 175 
Algeria-Morocco-Tunisia........2.... 104 85 89 143 
Other Africa...............0...04. 67 51 42 32 
Lg | ree eee 516 456 474 434 
De eee rrr ere 240 230 218 203 
PIII 6 eae 0 coe 0:<. imac natwmowaece 186 140 133 130 
Other Far East.................... 90 86 123 101 
" wae ae Te 
Total Free World, Outside U.S. 
| POPE EEF 5,801 5,363 4,618 3,786 




















* 1956 completions partially estimated in some areas. 
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REFLECTING FURTHER increase in 
oil consumption, partial denial of 
Middle East oil to world markets, and 
resulting juggling of crude supplies, 
world drilling activity is expected to 
still establish still another record in 
1957. Worip Orn forecasts a total of 
5801 completions in the Free World 
areas outside of the U. S. and Canada 
during the current year. That is tanta- 
mount to an increase of 438 wells, or 
8.2 percent, from the previous year. 

In 1956, the drilling industry in the 
same areas accounted for approxi- 9 
mately 5363 completions, or 745 wells 
more than were drilled during 1955. 
The percentage increase last year 
reached 16.1 percent over 1955. 

Wor.p O1’s forecast is based on 
oil company and government reports 
and an appraisal of drilling activity 
prospects in each region. 

Leading in the number of well 
completions forecast for 1957 is South 
America, which is being credited with 
49.3 percent of the total drilling ef- 
fort in the Free World outside the 
U. S. and Canada. Thanks largely to 
the 1600-well forecast for Venezuela, 
South America is expected to furnish 
2863 completions this year. That 
equals a 6.6 percent increase from the 
2685 wells drilled during the previous 


year. 











The 1600 completions predicted 
for Venezuela during 1957 represents 
a sharp increase over preceding years. 
Completions in 1956 totaled 1465, 
compared with 1163 in 1955 and only 
836 in 1954. 

The current crisis and resulting 
lack of confidence in future shipments 
of crude from the Middle East will 
spur drilling throughout Western 
Europe to new heights. 

Mexico, which in 1956 completed 
410 wells leading to the discovery of | is av 
20 new oil producing areas, is ex- 
pected to drill 450 wells this year to 
lead the North America Outside U. S. 
and Canada region. 
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Strata-Crete 6 
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= Important Cementing Data--Clip and save for your files! a 


ve StrataeCrete 6 





® TRADEMARK 


(WAITING ON CEMENT) 


SURFACE, and SHALLOW casing jobs! 


The results will be: 


AMPLE STRENGTH, LESS LOSS OF SLURRY, LOW FILLUP COST 


Xt time on CONDUCTOR, 





Recommended Water and Calcium Chloride Additions for Surface Pipe Applications 


STRATA-CRETE G 


ASTM—Type 1—Portland Cement—100° F. 


24-Hour Compressive Strengths exceed 500 psi for all mixes shown (except as noted by ee) 




















Cu. Ft. Atm. Depth Final Setting Time 
§.C.—6/Sack eae — -” Banya Weight Weight Pages onl Percent Calcium Chloride 
Cement j Lbs./Gal. Lbs./Gal. 0 4 
1 0 2 10.5 12.55 12.55 2.41 6:35 4:41 4:05 
1 0 4 12.1 12.35 12.35 2.64 12:00** 11:42 10:22 
1 500 2 11.0 12.42 12.80 2.41 6:35 4:41 4:05 
1 _ 500 4 12.6 12.23 12.50 2.64 12:00** 11:42 10:22 
1 1000 2 11.4 12.35 12.95 2.41 6:35 4:41 4:05 
1 1000 4 13.0 12.18 12.70 2.64 12:00** 11:42 10:22 
1 1500 2 11.6 12.30 13.05 2.41 6:35 4:41 4:05 
1 1500 4 13.3 12.12 12.80 2.64 12:00* * 11:42 10:22 
1 2000 2 11.8 12.25 13.15 2.41 6:35 4:41 4:05 
1 2000 4 13.4 12.10 12.80 2.64 12:00** 11:42 10:22 
% 0 2 8.5 13.30 13.30 1.89 6:30 3:50 3:40 
V2 0 4 9.9 13.20 13.02 2.09 10:37 10:35 8:22 
V2 500 2 8.75 13.21 13.45 1.89 6:30 3:50 3:40 
V2 500 4 10.2 12.93 13.10 2.09 10:37 10:35 8:22 
V2 1000 2 9.0 13.18 13.62 1.69 6:30 3:50 3:40 
V2 1000 4 10.4 12.87 13.20 2.09 10:37 10:35 8:22 
V2 1500 2 9.1 13.10 13.70 1.89 6:30 3:50 3:40 
V2 1500 4 10.5 12.84 13.30 2.09 10:37 10:35 8:22 
V2 2000 2 9.2 13.08 13.72 1.89 6:30 3:50 3:40 
73 2000 4 10.6 12.82 13.30 2.09 10:37 10:35 8:22 
V3 0 2 7.83 13.70 13.70 1.71 6:00 3:30 3:05 
Vs 0 4 9.2 13.38 13.38 1.90 9:52 ‘9:41 8:00 
V3 500 2 8.0 13.61 13.80 1.71 6:00 3:30 3:05 
3 500 4 9.3 13.35 13.40 - 1.90 9:52 9:41 8:00 
V3 1000 2 8.2 13.57 13.93 1.71 6:00 3:30 3:05 
V3 1000 4 95 13.28 13.50 1.90 9:52 9:41 8:00 
V3 1500 2 8.2 13.57 13.93 1.71 6:00 3:30 3:05 
V3 1500 4 9.6 13.25 13.60 1.90 9:52 9:41 8:00 
V3 2000 2 8.3 13.53 14.00 1.71 6:00 3:30 3:05 
¥3 4 13,25 13.60 1.90 9:52 9:41 8:00 


is available 


service 
companies. 





h leading 
cementing 
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For complete technical information on Strata-Crete 6, write to 
































Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 


Perlite Division - Strata Products Department 


oOo. 


BOX 2050 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Three skid-mounted Electro-Motive Diesel generating sets rated at 875-hp. supply power for motor driven 
pumps, rotary table and draw works. Each unit is complete with two 500-kw generators, controls and cooling system. 


Drive motors are 625-hp. direct current type for smooth, 
rapid acceleration of loads and positive control of speed and 
torque. Each main pump has two 625-hp. motors for a total 
horsepower rating of 1,250. 


Simple, flexible conductors connect generating sets 
to drive motors, allowing complete flexibility of arrange- 
ment. Rig-up time is reduced considerably because com- 
ponents are located to fit the site. 





it’s Diesel-Electric 
for Shell onCote Blanche Island 


Portable, rapid-setup Electro-Motive Power 
choice for big rig in rugged Louisiana swamp 


To work the swampy Cote Blanche Island 
field, Shell Oil Company faced two opposing re- 
quirements for their Rig 11. First, the rig had to 
be big, with power to drill over 18,000 feet. And 
second, it had to be easily portable to enable move- 
ment over primitive roads. 


Shell’s decision to use Diesel-Electric was in- 
fluenced by the fact that this type power permits 
gathering almost all equipment into easy-handling, 
skid-mounted packages. In spite of rough terrain, 
rig-up can be completed in record time. 


Electric conductors running from generating 
units to drive motors provide flexibility in locating 
equipment to suit conditions. This design avoids 
clutter, reduces rig-up and rig-down time and makes 


a big rig far more economical to move. Also, with 
few modifications, equipment can be adapted for 
offshore drilling. 


Three Electro-Motive SR-8, 875-hp. Diesel 
generating units driving nine 625-hp. d.c. motors 
provide the drilling power for Rig 11. Its first hole 
is scheduled for 18,500 feet, using a 14,000 foot, 
95% in. protective string. It takes big power to drill 
below the overhang of the salt dome in this area, 
and this rig has it. 


Electro-Motive Power is adaptable to many 
different types of drilling devices on land or water. 
For complete details on how it might fit your own 
particular requirements, get in touch with your 
Electro-Motive representative. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION -GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 


Petroleum industry sales offices: Tulsa, Oklahoma; Houston, Texas; Dallas, Texas; 
Morgan City, Louisiana; Pasadena, California. 





Derrick on Rig 11 is a big one—147 feet. It was modified 
for platform drilling, but can be extended to 189 feet. In spite 
of size, the rig is highly portable. Skid-mounted equipment 
gathers into easy-handling packages. 


Driller’s control is located next to draw works. From 
a central position, driller has complete control of Diesel- 
Electric equipment, including engine speed, pumps, hoist, 
rotary table and safety shutdown. 














DRILLING HINTS 


These How-To-Do-It ideas Can Save You Money 















Attach a splash guard consisting 
of 114-foot by 6-foot piece of %4-inch 
metal plate to the chemical mixing 
tank with two pieces of 2-inch pipe in 
such a manner that it will swing back 
and forth across the top of the tank. 






















How-To-Do-It 
ideas 
Earn Money, 





too! 


$10—Wor.tp Or editors want 
how-to-do-it ideas, so your favorite 
short cut or invention could put 
money in your pocket! Write down 
the substance of that latest idea and 
send it in with a picture or drawing 
of the installation . . . if accepted, 
$10 will be yours. Send those money- 
making ideas today to Hints Editor, 
Wor.p Oi, P. O. Box 2608, Hous- 


ton 1, Texas. 
















224 


Use Splash Cover for Protection Against Mi 


The splash guard is pushed away 
from the crew member while the 
chemical is being added to the tank, 
and it is pulled toward the crew 
member during the mixing operation 
to prevent the chemicals from splash- 


gs tpi 


xing Chemicals 


ing on the crew man. 

This splash guard promotes safety 
by preventing chemicals from being 
splashed on crew personnel during 
the mixing operations. 

(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 





Adjust Mouse Hole Depth on Location 


The mouse hole 
on location can be 


peat ge 100 psi water supply om _— 7” casing mousehole 
vation of the pipe —_ =, } || ~ 2” collar—open to 

before ane val tern and one jon ) z eat — 

tion is made. Ac- blanked off 4 

complish the modi- 1” water ine -1 4 | 

fication by connect- H 4 


ing a l-inch water 
line to the bottom 
of the mouse hole 
and inserting a plug 
into the barrel of the mouse hole in 
an inverted position. By injecting 


— 7" cementing plug 
(top) in inverted 
position 






water into the mouse hole below the 
plug, the hydraulic action will force 
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KERMAC RIG 46 


heage ror 
Q0eN Wwgter... 


Rig 46, in tow to its first location by power- 
ful G & H 1700-horsepower tugs GRAMPUS 
and PIKE, measures 242 feet in length, 202 
feet in width and is designed to operate 
in water depths to 70 feet. With a weight 
on bottom of 5000 tons, it is another new 
giant for the offshore oil fields. 


DAY OR NIGHT PHONE 
Galveston 3-6468 or 3-4673 
Houston WA 8-5406 or 
Mi 5-3614 
Corpus Christi TU 4-6791 


Kermac Rig 46, newest addition to the growing fleet of offshore drilling 
equipment owned and operated by Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., 
represents a new principle in drilling barge design. Free of moving 
parts—no pontoons and no deck elevation equipment—this self-con- 
tained unit is the world’s largest ocean-going drilling barge—tallest 
floating structure—and largest submarine now in operation. With a 
working area 100 feet above the base line, nearly as large as a city 
block, Rig 46 is a massive structure to move from place to place. 


With more than 35 years diversified marine experience to guide 
them, G & H Towing Company has pioneered in offshore towing of 
mobile drilling platforms . . . providing dependable towing teamwork 
for the oil industry offshore. Equipped with one of the most modern, 
thoroughly inspected diesel tug boat fleets afloat, operated by fully 
licensed crews who know and respect the sea, G & H can dependably 
and economically tow anything that floats . . . anytime, anywhere. 


Call the G & H office nearest you today and let us help you solve 
your offshore towing problems. No obligation, of course. 


TOWING COMPAN Y IN C. 


FLEET OF MODERN 700 TO 1700 HP TUGBOATS FOR EVERY TOWING REQUIREMENT 


HOUSTON 


GALVESTON CORPUS CHRISTI 
802 U. S. National Bank Building 





You will be interested to learn that recent 
tests of PGAC’s new Atlas I Bullet Gun 
showed penetration increases of as much as 
40% over the original Atlas Gun. 


This increased power results from changes 
in the Atlas II barrels which permit the use 
of more powerful powder charges — without 
sacrifice of safety, or risk of gun breakage. 


Newly designed barrel-closures now mini- 
mize the variations in penetration found with 
most guns subjected to variations in well 
pressures. 


PGAC’s newly developed powder is used 
in the Atlas I. More powerful, and yet so 
resistant to temperature changes that it is 


After a 10-YEAR RECORD 

as the world’s most powerful 

and safest bullet perforator — 

after a series of improvements 
over the years, many recently, 
PGAC’s ATLAS BULLET GUN 


deserves, at the very least, 


A New Designation .. . 


ATLAS Il! 


safely used in wells having temperatures 
approaching 300° F., this powder’s power- 
factor actually increases about 10%, instead 
of decreasing as other bullet gun powders do 
at such temperatures. 


All of the basic features of the PGAC’s 
original Atlas Bullet Gun have been retained, 
as have all of its outstanding advantages. So 
the new ATLAS II has everything its famous 
forerunner had — plus “More Of It!” 


The old Atlas never failed you, nor will 
the new ATLAS II. If you liked the old Atlas, 
you'll really go for the new ATLAS I. And if 
you want more details, write today and ask 
us to show you why the ATLAS II will lead the ‘ . 
field for another ten years! | 


PGAC-570 


PERFORATING GUNS ATLAS CORPORATION | 


Telephone REpublic 4-1651 


PY Houston, Texas 
G General Offices and Main Plant: 7730 Scott Street —Sales Office: Melrose Building 


FIELD 


CALL FOR PROMPT SERVICE— ALWAYS READY TO SERVE YOU 
TEXAS: Abilene — Alice — Beaumont — Bowie — Colorado City — Corpus Christi — Dallas — Fort Worth — Gainesville 
Graham — Houston — Longview — Midland — Odessa — Pampa — Tyler — Victoria — Wichita Falls. 
SERVICES (6) OKLAHOMA: Ardmore — Healdton — Oklahoma City — Pauls Valley — Pawhuska — Perry — Seminole — Tulsa. 


LOUISIANA: Houma — Lafayette — Lake Charles. KANSAS: Great Bend — Harper — Liberal. NEW MEXICO: Hobbs. 
AFFILIATE COMPANIES: CANADA ~— Perforating Guns of Canada, Ltd.; Edmonton, Alberta 


GERMANY -— Atlas Deutsch- Amerikanische Olfelddienst G. m. b. H.; Kiel VENEZUELA — Servicios Tecnicos Atlas, C.A., Caracas 
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DRILLING HINTS .. . 





the plug toward the top of the mouse 
hole and cause the drill pipe resting 
on the plug to be elevated. 

A four-way valve and the water 
line provides convenient control of 
the water flow. A 2-inch outlet on the 
side of the mouse hole limits the up- 
per travel of the plug. Previously, it 
was necessary to install pipe tongs 
on short lengths of pipe to prevent 
them from falling to the bottom of 
the mouse hole. 

This modified version of the stand- 
ard mouse hole facilitates making 
connections, assembling and checking 
core barrels and assembling drill stem 
tools. Test tools and core barrels are 
assembled and disassembled in the 
mouse hole rather than in the rotary. 
This eliminates the use of slips and 
safety clamps as well as the possi- 
bility of losing tools in the hole. 
Safety is enhanced by having the 
joint or drill pipe at a convenient 
working level and by eliminating the 
use of pipe tongs to hold short joints 
of pipe out of the mouse hole. 

(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 


Use Scrap Sheet Metal 
As Mud Tank Splash Guard 


For operators who place the return 
mud ditch or trough on top of their 
mud tanks, there is a certain incon- 
venience and muddy mess at each 
spillway as the mud splashes around 
the walkway at the top of the tanks. 

To protect rig personnel from the 
splash as the mud falls from the mud 
ditch into the tanks, use a piece of 
scrap sheet metal as a splash guard. 
Hang the sheet metal by a piece of 
wire from the mud gun riser and at 
such a height that it gives some pro- 
tection to the walkway which is in- 





stalled across the top of the tank. 
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Teeth that bite 
deep in 



































Western Canada 








Oi drilling-bits were much rarer than dinosaur teeth in 
the rocks underlying Canada’s prairie provinces until a few 
decades ago. Now, hundreds of drilling rigs and scores of 
refineries are capitalizing on the wealth that lies far below 
ground in Western Canada. 


As a pioneer bank in Canadian oil, The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce will be glad to help you in any activities in which 
your own firm may be engaged—or may contemplate 
undertaking—in Canadian oil. We have more than 150 
branches in the Sedimentary Basin, and a fully equipped 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Department located in Calgary, 
under the management of men of long experience in 
Canadian oil. 


For further information, write to our Business Development 
Division, Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada—or direct to our 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Department, 309-8th Avenue 
West, Calgary, Alberta. 


(We do not advise on the merits of specific oil securities) 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York «+ San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle * Portland, Ore. 
Resident Representative—Chicago, and more than 750 Canadian Branches 
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MILLIONS 
OF 
JOINTS 
NEED 


















_SASKET 3. JOIN! 
TALING comPOU 


i 


Heat-proof, vibration-proof, 
non-solvent, non-shrinking, 
non-crumbling, non-crack- 
ing ... for every gasketing 
and sealing requirement. 
Mokes all assemblies leak- 
proof and pressure-tight. 
Withstands heat or cold, 









high pressures, oils, gases. 
Prevents rust, corrosion, and 
seizure of joints. 










LIQUID 
WRENCH 







Loosens Rusted 
Bolts, Nuts, Parts 


A powerful blend of quick- ¥ 
acting, super-penetrating 
solvents. Frees parts frozen 
by rust, corrosion, scale, 
paint, varnish, carbon or 


Ask Your Supplier...or write us 


hemes SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. 1 
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Kelly valve 


Kelly joint —< 










Mud is injected 


tnrough ill-up ~~ Fr 


connection on BOP 
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INSTALLATION 


OKEH Casing tester 


Casing 


t* hole in kelly valve tester 


Mud enters through 
Re hole cut in Pipe to 
by-pass Rams and 


; 3 leaks 
exert pressure on 
heily Gaive a=: 
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if openion for mud return 
When OKEH casing tester 











‘i plate — 
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Apply Pressure to Test Kelly Valve 


After a casing tester is run in the 
hole on a triple strand of pipe, con- 
nect the tester to the triple and lower 
into the hole so that the blow-out 
preventer rams can be closed above 
the '-inch hose in the tester. Then 
close kelly valve and connect the kelly 
to the top of the tester. 

When mud is pumped into the 
casing-drill pipe annulus, through the 
fill-up line on the blow-out preventer, 
mud will enter the ¥-inch hose in 
the tester and apply pressure to the 
kelly valve. The 1-inch line inside the 


tester is provided as an outlet for 
mud returned to the drill pipe when 
the casing tester leaks. 

Previously, the kelly valve was not 
tested with pressure from below the 
valve. The use of this kelly valve 


tester provides assurance that the | 


kelly valve will operate satisfactorily 
in the event of a blow-out. In addi- 


tion safety is enhanced by reducing | 


the possibility of not being able to 
control a blow-out with a kelly valve. 
(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 
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Rubber ‘O” Ring 




















Nozzle Body Made From Ue 


VlbdmMhijldta 











Retainer Ring 
3140 


Steel Drilled & Bored to I" st Mouth 


Construct Improved Mud Gun Nozzle 


A special mud gun nozzle can be 
constructed by installing a 5-inch 
tungsten carbide jet bit nozzle in a 
shopmade nozzle body. Construct the 
body of 2-inch steel, round stock and 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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design it to accommodate a rubber 
O-ring which serves as packing for 
the nozzle insert. Hold the nozzle in 
place against a shoulder in the noz- 
zle body by means of a retainer ring 
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CHOOSE THE RIGHT RIG for your jobs... 


Failing’s 
MODEL 90 


STRATMASTER 


Portable Slim Hole Rig 


MODEL 90 STRATMASTER — designed for 
mobility, rapid rig-up and tear-down, 
with no sacrifice in strength, per- 
formance and flexibility. Trailer- 
mounted, Model 90 rig drills depths 
up to 6,500 feet. Rig is 8 ft. wide, 50 
ft. long, for over-the-road portabil- 
ity. Exceptionally wide range of 
hoisting and rotating speeds. One 
lever control for clutch and throttles. 


Failing’s 
MODEL 2500 


HOLEMASTER® 


Portable Slim Hole Rig 


2500 HOLEMASTER® — deep explora- 
tion, shallow production. Choice 
of 10 or 18 inch tables. Double 
drum, air-operated hoist. Patented 
floating gear box. Heavy duty 
transmission. Dual engines coupl- 
ed through hydraulic cushion 
drive. Finger tip air controls 
grouped at driller’s station. 











USED ‘ROUND THE GLOBE: °° 
Failing’s 
MODEL 1500 


HOLEMASTER® 


F 


Failing’s 
MODEL CFD-1 


COMBINATION RIG 


Drills With Air or Water 


CFD-1 COMBINATION — fast shot hole 
drilling using either air or water. 
Hydraulically driven chain feed, con- 
trolled by a single lever. Individual 
friction clutches on the draw works. 
Widely used for uranium explora- 





1500 HOLEMASTER® — 
all kinds of oil ex- 
ploration drilling. 
Available in three 
models with differ- 
ent power and drive 
arrangements. 
Draw works unit- 
ized with drillhead. 
Choice of jaw or 
friction clutch type 
sand reel. Also 
available in a com- 
bination air or fluid 
model. 


tion, mining and construction blast 
holes. Allows recovery of wet or dry 
samples or cores. Available without 
the air compressor as CFD-1 HOLE- 
MASTER* 


Strategically located stores Failing service, parts and 


in the United States supplies are available 


©} Je) {e] a COMPANY 


“eo A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY warts wide 


ENID, OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 
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of the snap ring type. Previously, 
conventional mud gun nozzles have 
been used. 

This type of mud gun nozzle can 
be made in any small machine shop 
for use on the mud guns. This gun 
lasts considerably longer than a con- 
ventional nozzle as a result of the use 
of the tungsten carbide, and as a re- 
sult the cost of replacing the nozzles 
is reduced. This type of nozzle could 
also be used effectively in mud hop- 


pers. 
(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 


Make Adjustable Support 
For Cable Tool Bit Forging 


A light, adjustable support for the 
tool joint end of a cable too! bit dur- 
ing forging operations may be made 
from a pipe protector, bolt and nut 
and pieces of sucker rod material. 
Weld the nut of a 1-inch bolt to 
three pieces of 34-inch sucker rod 
material and weld the other ends of 
the rods to the inside of a 6-inch pipe 
protector as shown. Bend the one end 
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motors mounted in a gear box at the upper end 


gear box is called, is moved up and down with the drill string by means of an arm which is 


pivoted at its front end. 
The arm, and thus the rotary head which is m 


lowered by jacks mounted a short distance to the rear of the arm front pivot point. In order 
that the rotary head shall travel up and down on a vertical straight line, a system of links 
is attached towards the front end of the arm, and to the front frame 
which the front end of the arm pivots); these links move the front pivot point of the arm 
forwards and rearwards thus maintaining the position of the rotary head above a fixed 
point The system of links is a modified form of the well known “Scott-Russell” straight line 
motion and causes the rotary head to travel on a vertical straight line over the length of 


movement permitted by the jacks. 

A guide mounted vertically under the rotary h 
holds the first length of drill pipe, and the bit, 
wandering at the commencement of the hole. 
reduce whip in the drill string and so assists in 
Send for illustrated bulletin. 
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The Drillmaster Power-Arm Drill represents an advanced approach to the truck/trailer 
mounted prospecting drill =. The rotation of the drill pipe and bit is by means of 


DRILLMASTER 


300r. “Sant” 
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of the drill string. The rotary head, as this 


ounted at the rear of the arm, is raised and 


about the top end of 


ead, and a short distance above the ground, 
vertically and prevents the turning bit from 
As drilling progresses the guide serves to 
maintaining the drilling of a straight hole. 











IELD EQUIPMENT LTD 
SEUPHYSICAL SWrrereEs 
600 CABLES: OIL LETCHWORTH ENGLAND 
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For more data on advertised produ 


cts, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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of the 1l-inch bolt to fit the side of 


the bit and weld another piece on to 
make a saddle for the bit. Adjust the 
bolt in the nut to make the bit lie 
level in the forge. 


The support can easily be moved 
out of the way when not in use and 
can be adjusted to various forge 
heights when the forge is rebuilt. 





Straighten Out Piping 
To Reduce Friction Loss 


When two or more large pumps 
are located side by side on a location, 
piping sometimes becomes difficult. 
In many cases lines of various sizes 
are run around each unit to their 
destination until the area is a maze 
of piping. Besides being hazardous 
this sort of detouring increases fric- 
tion losses in the lines. 

To avoid such a situation, cut 
holes in the frames supporting the 
pumps to provide a more direct route 
for the lines. Run short lengths of 
small drain pipe that can be outfitted 
with union connections through the 
frames. Also install a 6-inch mud line 
for the adjoining pump to allow pas- 
sage through the pump rather than 
around it. In the illustration this line 
has been bull plugged to keep it 
clean. 

The piping hook-up around these 
units can be greatly simplified as a 
result of this innovation. It saves 
time, tempers and a fair amount of 
pipe and fittings. 
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Which record would you interpret with 
confidence? Records (A) &(B) were shot out of 
the same hole—with the same spread length 
and location. Record (B) clearly demonstrates 
the superiority of Petty’s patented “Vari- 
Pattern” technique. 

Ordinary pattern shooting is not new to 
geophysical exploration. But Petty’s exclusive 
“Vari-Pattern” process is new, and is obtain- 
ing consistently better data in many previous- 
ly recognized poor record areas. 

Essentially, Petty’s ‘“Vari-Pattern” tech- 
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nique reduces the effect of unwanted surface 
traveling waves and reinforces desired reflec- 
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PRODUCTION HINTS 


These How-To-Do-It Ideas Can Save You Money 

















SEPARATOR 


$10 is paid for each illustrated acceptable contribution. Mail to The Editor, WORLD OIL, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 


FLOW TREATER 































To facilitate pumping oil residue 
from the salt water pit to the flow 
treater, install a union on the pit end 
of the stock tank bleeder line so that 
an 8-foot section of 2-inch flexible 
hose can be attached to the end of 
the line. By manipulating the neces- 





How-To-Do-It 
Ideas 


Earn Money, 
too! 





$10—Wortp Om editors want 
how-to-do-it ideas, so your favorite 
short cut or invention could put 
money in your pocket! Write down 
the substance of that latest idea and 
send it in with a picture or drawing 
of the installation . . . if accepted, 
$10 will be yours. Send those money- 
making ideas today to Hints Editor, 
Worvp On, P. O. Box 2608, Hous- 
ton 1, Texas. 
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is completed. 


a“ x } 5 
¢ - ' pit 

f ! ' 

TANK BLEEDER LINE be fe be nd 





FIREWALL 
PUMP 


Ease Pumping Oil Residue from Pit to Flow Treater 


sary valves, the firewall pump is used 
in conjunction with the 2-inch flex- 
ible hose and the bleeder line to pump 
oil residue from the salt water pit to 
the flow treater. Previously, it was 
necessary for the gang to install a 
portable pump for use in transferring 











HOSE CONNECTION 


residue oil in the salt water pit to the 
flow treater. 

Use of this suggestion eliminates 
the need for installing a portable 
pump to remove residue oil from the 


pit. 





(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 





Attach Crank Handle for Pipe Fabrication 


To facilitate 
welding on any 
capped pipe section 
such as a fuel gas 
log, spot weld a 
crank handle to the 
end of the pipe sec- 
tion to provide a 
convenient means 
of rotating the pipe 
during fabrication. 

Remove the 
crank handle after 
work on the pipe 
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PEED REDUCERS 
ND INCREASERS 


BALANCED 
UNITS 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 
Branch Sales and Service: Houston ® Natchez @ Corpus Christi @ Lafayette @ Dallas @ El Dorado @ Kilgore @ Odessa ® Hobbs 
Midland @ Pampa @ Wichita Falls @ Los Angeles @ Bakersfield @ Effingham ® Casper @ Denver @ Sidney @ Great Bend 
Oklahoma City @ Seminole @ Tulsa @ New York ®@ Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Lufkin equipment in Canada is handled by 
THE LUFKIN MACHINE CO. LTD., 9950 65th Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada , Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
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This crank provides a convenient 
means for the welder to rotate the 
pipe as he so desires during the weld- 





need for the welder’s helper to rotate 
the pipe thereby permitting him to 
perform other duties. 
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and inspect 


threads. 


@ Brass or integral 


steel seat 


@ Sizes 1” through 
2” ALL forged 


steel 


@ Smaller sizes ma- 
chined from solid 


ion assure water-tight 
seat, close tolerance and accurate 


Continual testing | Protect Offshore Christmas Tree Gages 


Production gages on christmas trees 
located under drilling or production 
platforms suffer extensive damage. 
To date little has been done to cor- 
rect this situation. Here is one sug- 
gested solution which might solve the 
problem. 

Construct a box-type cover of 4- 





allowing it to rest on the top of the 
bolted-union flange. 

With such a plywood box for pro- 
tection the damage to gages on the 
wellhead should be reduced to a 
minimum. The cover keeps the gage 
face clean, prevents chemically treated 
mud from damaging the gage, and 
absorbs the blows of normal drilling 
and production activity. 

(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 





b 
Peet teen inch marine plywood as illustrated 
@ Meets all Federal 2 above. Place the cover over the gage 
Specifications 
the U.L. label 


guarantees quality 





& Available from stock in electrical power 
sizes ¥2” through 2”, 300+ steam readily available - 
or 2000# cold water, oil or gas, can be equipped 


non-shock, 


Order all your fittings from | cred flood lights. 


CAPITOL 





assures profits! pump installations 


the packaging Remotely located 


which do not have 


with battery pow- 


Construct the flood 
lights by mounting 
an automobile 
sealed beam head § 
light on a_shop- 
made stand. The = 

light is powered by 

the battery and generator system of 
the pump engine. 





COUPLINGS — NIPPLES — UNIONS — The proposed lighting system pro- 


BUSHINGS — PLUGS — REDUCERS — 


CAPS—CAPA 
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DAPTERS——WELL SUPPLIES vides an economical means of lighting 
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Use Batteries for Remote Pump Lighting 











pump stations, and it enables the eve- 
ning and morning tour pumpers to 
perform their work more safely and 
efficiently. 
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GASOLINE AND LPG ENGINES 

Model Cyl Bore Stroke Displ. Bare Engine H.P. 
N56 4 2% 3% 56 14.4 @ 2200 RPM 
N62 4 2% 3% 62 15.3 @2200RPM 
Yeo 4 2% 3% 69 21.4 @ 2400 RPM 
Y9 4 2% 3% 91 285 @ 2400 RPM 
Y112 4 3%. 3% 112 32.0@2400 RPM 
FI24 4 3 «4% 124 36.5 @ 2400 RPM 
F140 4 3% 4% 140 42.0 @ 2400 RPM 
F162 4 3%6 4% 162 49.0 @ 2400 RPM 
FI86 6 3 4 ©=©64% «186 60.5 @ 2400 RPM 
F209 6 3% 4% 209 68.0 @ 2400 RPM 
F226 6 3%6 4% 226 73.0 @2400 RPM 
F244 6 3%46 4% 244 79.0 @ 2400 RPM 
the M271 6 3% 4% 271 86.2 @2400 RPM 
M290 6 3% 4% 290 92.2 @2400 RPM 
M330 6 4% 330 104.4 @ 2400 RPM 
M363 6 4'346 363 128.9 @ 2800 RPM 
O- B371 6 4% 4% 371 110.0 @ 2400 RPM 
the B427 6 4% 4% 427 127.0 @ 2400 RPM 
G134 4 3% 4% 134 342 @2000RPM 
a G157 4 3% 4% 157 40.0 @ 2000 RPM 
age E201 4 3% 4%: 201 65.4 @2400 RPM 
H227 4 3% 5% 227 54.0 @1800 RPM 
ted H243 4 3% 5% 243 57.9@1800 RPM 
cae H260 4 3% 5% 260 62.0 @ 1800 RPM 
: H277 4 5% 277 66.4 @ 1800 RPM 
ing K363 6 4 41% 363 123.0 @ 2400 RPM 
3382 4 4% 6 382 74.0 @ 1400 RPM 
T371 6 4% 4% 371 119.0 @ 2400 RPM 
io T427 6 4%6 4% 427 140.0 @ 2400 RPM 
All through the oil fields, you'll find abundant proof of the RL ts Bf a1 ie e at rem 
stamina that has made Continentals first choice for so many Re? 6 an oH 602 1917 >. 2400 RPM 

° 2 % a ‘ @ 

tough jobs. This Red Seal Model F-162 closed power unit, S749 6 5% 5% 749 217.0 @ 2200 RPM 
mr MHA $820 6 5% 5% 820 237.0 @2200RPM 

driving 4 x 6 Dean pump, furnishing water for a 6,500-foot CUSHIONED POWER DIESEL ENGINES 

ones i Model Cyl Bore Stroke Displ. Bare Engine H.P. 
drilling rig in Stonewall County, Texas, replaced another TID 4 3% 3h 129 340 @ 2000 RPM 
Red Seal which had been in service continuously for eight “E02 ‘ 3 21 iss @ 20 nM 
years. There are Red Seals engineered for every oil field p-- 4 3 HH x a0 © 2000 RPM 
= : *HD277 4 4 5% 277 63.2 @ 2200 RPM 
application, at closely-spaced power levels, and available *JD382 4 4% 6 382 72.5 @1600RPM 
: TD427 6 4546 4% 427 106.0 @ 2000 RPM 
for use on all standard fuels. Ask your oil field supply store RD572 6 4% 5% 572 154.0 @ 2000 RPM 
F ; ¥ vD603 8 4% 4% 603 175.0 @ 2600 RPM 
or get in touch with the nearest Continental Office. SD802 6 5% 5% 802 202.0 @ 1800 RPM 

“Available for industrial applications only. 
eoe 











SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Continental Motors (orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 













GOOD EQUIPMENT IS BETTER WITH CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 
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bardner-Venver Builds 


Ete 


TO SPEED DEEPER DRILLING... gam 





Dual, gear-driven oil 
pumps. Assure full lubri- 
cation at all times. Driven 
directly from the helical 
gears. 





Threaded fluid cylinder 
locks and rings. These 
are interchangeable with 
valve cover locks used on 
valve pots. 








Counterbalanced eccentric. 
This exclusive GH-GXH 
feature helps reduce un- 
balanced forces usually 
transmitted to the pump 
foundation or mounting 
platform. 





Newly designed surge 
chamber. Furnished as ex- 
tra equipment, complete 
with boom, Kel- 
ler half-ton hoist, 
trolley, filter and 
lubricator, and 8’ 
air hose. Simpli- 
fies handling of 
heads, valve 
locks, liners, etc. 
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biant (200 hp. Mud Pump 


TO PROTECT YOUR HUGE WELL INVESTMENTS 


This pump is now being manufactured in regular production. Confer 
with your Gardner-Denver distributor or write Gardner-Denver 
about your special mud pumping problems, and for details of the 
Gardner-Denver GH-GXH 1250 h.p. mud pump. 


Gardner-Denver 1250 h.p. 
mud pump GH-GXH. Liner 
sizes, 734” to 6”. Stroke, 18”. 
Deliver from 884 gpm at 
2060 psi, using 734” liners, 
to 500 gpm at 3642 psi, with 
6” liners. 


ae Pag 


AES 
e, oe 3B ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 
:) IN CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 


(1 DGARDNER-DENWER 


KELLER 
TeOLs 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ilinois—in Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Goneded, Ltd., 14 Curity 
Avenue, Toronto (6, Ontario—Gardner- Denver Export Division, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.—Continental 
Supply Company (A Division of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company), Continental Building, Dallas, Texas. 
Continental Supply Export Division (A Division of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company), 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.—Republic Supply Company, P. 0. Box 2137 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Use Separator Gas ~ fe Valve On Automatic Bleeder Vent 
To Clean Lines 


To facilitate cleaning the gun bar- 
rel automatic bleeder, install a valve 
on top of the vent for it, and connect 
a gas line from a low pressure sepa- 
rator to the bleeder near the gun 
barrel outlet valve. By closing the 
valve on the vent and the gun barrel - 
outlet valve, this arrangement permits re 3 OTA TIME 


Gas line Fro 


gas from the separator to surge 5. E5 





Gun Barrer 


























Select Your 


JENSEN 
JACK 


from 
13 sizes 





Whether your wells are shallow or deep, there’s a JENSEN JACK 
engineered to do the job at a saving of time and money. 


There are 13 sizes of JENSEN JACKS and 24 gear reduction com- 
binations—designed for any type well, anywhere! Each unit is a 
precision machine, field proven and backed by more than 37 years 
experience. 


For more profits and less trouble, follow the example of other 
producers all over the world and install JENSEN JACKS. Write 
now or see your nearest JENSEN dealer. 


JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 
Coffeyville, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Export Office 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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through the automatic bleeder as 





well as the bleeder line to the burn- | 


ing pit and remove foreign matter 
from them. Previously, it was neces- 
sary for a gang to dismantle the 
bleeder so that it could be cleaned. 
This arrangement provides a more 
economical means of cleaning the gun 
barrel automatic bleeder and the 
bleeder line to the burning pit. It 
also eliminates gun barrel downtime 
previously necessary to clean the 
bleeder line. 
(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 





Use Ordinary Mailbox 
For Reports, Records 


Reports, records and instructions 
pertaining to a tank battery can be 
passed to and from the gager or 
pumper by use of an ordinary mail 
box. 

Simply bolt the mailbox to the 
stairs, as shown here, or set it up on 
a post at some convenient spot. This 
way the papers are kept clean and 
dry. As usual, the flag will indicate 
a delivery. 


a SLOT 


1/8" x 1" METAL STRIPPING 
BOLTED TO TANK TO 
PREVENT BREAKING 
OF BRASS PETTCOCK. 


1/2" BRASS PETTCOCK 


le SLOT 


Metal Bar Protects 
Brass Sample Cock 


To prevent damage to brass sample 
cocks on tanks with automatic gages, 
construct a protective metal bar 
bracket of 1-inch by ¥%-inch metal 


HOLE FOR FLUID TO PASS 
THRU TO OBTAIN SAMPLE 
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GRAVEL PACK 


The original method—and 
still the best for Sand Control. 


ions 
1 be 
- or 
mail 






the 
» on 
This 
and 
cate 


—The Correct Size 
Gravel 


PING 

NK TO . 
AK ING 

TTCOCK 


WRITE — PHONE — WIRE 


THE LAYNE AND BOWLER COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1327 General Office and Factory TELEPHONE 
7800 MARKET ST. HOUSTON 1, TEXAS OR 2-7561 
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PRODUCTION HINTS .. . 





stripping. Attach the bracket to the 
tank with tank bolts in such a man- 
ner that it encircles the brass sample 
cock. Provide a hole in the bracket 
just below the sample cock spout so 
that samples may be obtained while 
the bracket is in place, This protec- 
tion is afforded without hindering 
sampling procedure. 

Use of this protective bracket pre- 
vents damage to sample cocks and 
promotes better housekeeping by 





eliminating oil drainage from dam- 
aged cocks. 
(Courtesy Humble Oil & Refining Company.) 


Simple Hookup at Wellhead 
Supplies Gas to Injector 


This well has no packer and makes 
a fair amount of gas through the cas- 
ing. Under these circumstances a 
simple hookup at the wellhead from 
the casing can supply gas directly to 
operate the wells inhibitor injector. 
Such a system is illustrated here. 

The diaphragm valve in the fore- 





WISCONSIN-POWERED 





Injection Pumping Unit for 





This interesting in- 
jection unit, shown 
here ‘‘on location”’ 
near Grand Chenier, 
La., is mounted on the 
stern of a boat for 
convenient servicing 


of 32 oil wells along the waterway . . . designed to pre- 
vent or minimize corrosion to casing and tubing where 
surface pipe is immersed in salt water. 


Chemicals are forced into the tubing under high pres- 
sure which must exceed the well pressure. The “Christ- 
mas Tree” assembly shown above is receiving the full 
treatment under 6100 lbs. pressure, which is supplied 
by a Model AEN Wisconsin Single Cylinder Heavy- 


Duty Air-Cooled Engine. 


This Wisconsin-powered pump and chemical storage 
unit, built by McFarland Engineering & Pump Co., 
Houston, Texas, again demonstrates the unlimited ver- 
satility and rugged dependability of Wisconsin Engines 
in oil field service. Wherever the job calls for High 
Torque Performance and practically foolproof main- 
tenance, Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
carry the load on every type of power assignment that 
can be handled in a 3 to 36 hp. range. 


YOU can't do better than to specify ““WISCONSIN POWER” for 


your equipment. 





Corporation 
ee a ee 
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WISCONSIN MOTOR 


WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Ens 


Anti-Corrosion 
Tubing 
Treatment 





Model AEN 4-cycle single 
cylinder Wisconsin Heavy- 
Duty Air-Cooled Engine. 


4.5 to 8.25 hp., 
2200 rpm. 


1600- 



















WRITE 10 HARLEY SALES CO: : 
619 SOUTH MAIN STREET @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA 7 
3420 McKINNEY AVENUE @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 

SOS SOUTH MAIN STREET @ WICHITA, KANSAS 


a Ol FIELD DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN 
se ENGINES AND Att TYPES OF UTILITY UNITS ¢ 

















A 56-6003-41 
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ground regulates the pressure of the 
gas delivered to the injector. It as- 
sumes a smooth flow of gas to the 
injector from the casing which acts 
as a volume tank. A small gate valve 
on the casing side of the diaphragm 
cuts the gas supply when the injector 
is not required. 

The diaphragm valve and the gate 
valve together with a length of cop- 
per tubing make up the entire assem- 
bly. It is a simple method of supply- 


ing power to an injector. 








| Remove Part of Guard Rail 


For Access to Wellhead 


A simple means of removing part 
of the guard rail around a wellhead 
is illustrated here. 

Weld a short piece of pipe, whose 
O.D. is smaller than the I.D. of the 
rail pipe, to the vertical post at the 
corner of the enclosure. Slip the rail 
pipe over this short length and drill 
a bolt hole through both pieces. With 
a bolt in place it makes a sturdy, 
neat looking arrangement. With the 
bolt removed, quick access can be 
had to the wellhead for test or work- 
over. 

Caution—be sure to cut the rail 
pipe short enough to allow it to slip 
off the nipple welded to the post. 
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45 YEARS’ For More Hole xe J ,, . 
EXPERIENCE 
ra in al | - 
MAZES, 4 ; 


See the N-85 Before You Buy! 





Here’s the drawworks that pays off in extra hole on today’s tougher, more 
competitive drilling. You get these advantages when you put 

the N-85 to work for you—more power at the drum with 

eight hoisting speeds—more power at the pumps with four rotary 
speeds holding down table RPM, plus precision control and 

ease of operation from full air controls. 


Brewster “Big Rig’ Design in the N-85 gives you all of the proven 
Reserve Power features first introduced in the sensational 

Brewster N-95. Brakes, drum, shafting and chaining are all 

extra sized for a reserve of strength that sees you through when 

the going gets tough. Yet the N-85 moves in only three loads. The side 

skidded drawworks package includes the integrally mounted 


control panel and auxiliary brake as a single load. 


Brewster has the facts and figures showing why contrac- 
tors everywhere say Brewsters are your best investment. 
Ask for the field record on the N-85 — 


BREWSTER 


Built to Stay-on-the-Job 


With less down-time for servicing and 


repair, the N-85 is clean-of-line and laid 
out to facilitate every drilling operation. All 
major components are readily accessible . . . 
a feature that really pays off in more work- 
ability and lower maintenance costs. Mov- 
ing costs are lower, too—as the entire rig 


moves in three over-the-road packages. 


Two Heavy Duty Compounds 
Compounds are available in heavy duty 
box design as shown or in separately 
skidded sectional design. Rig layout can be 
ordered for two or three level set-up. Engine 


drives arrangements include torque con- 








verter, fluid coupling and direct mechanical. } 
5 : >. 







Be? eae, 25) ae ee ie 
Dual Pump Drives : ss Citi aie oe OF pes f ; 
— 8S ines a te 1. ERY 
Dual in-line V-belt pump drives at rear of a —_ oN 
— P . — ; _ J : \\ 
the compound simplify rigging up and . \a 
° ° P ° : - vr Se 
manifolding ... eliminate the need for y | A ~ WZ 
idlers or notching the substructure. , a ras Boe 
. Brief Specifications Brewster N-85 
Recommended Horsepower 850 Overall Height a 
Drum Brakes (dia. x width) 46” x 10” Overall Width oie ad 
Drum Core (dia. x length) 24” x 49%” Overall Length 21’ oO” 
Drum speeds 8 fwd. & 2 rev, Approx. Weight .37,000#—Less Catheads 


Transmission and Rotary Speeds 4 fwd.&1 rev. & Hydromatic 


Brewster Matched Equipment 





4 
\ 
THE BREWSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Shreveport, Louisiana y 
Supply Houses | 
Howard Supply Company ® Apex Equipment Company ] 


; 
Bovaird Supply Company ® Industrial Supply Company } 
Murray Brooks, Inc. © United Supply and Manufactur- Model 300 7-Sx RSH-22 i 
ing Company ® For Canada, Mexico and Export Sales: Traveling Block Oyilentenmeh ahaa Oilbath Rotary | 

i 


The Brewster Company. 





What's Happening 





John V. Boyce was elected as new presi- 
dent and director of Texas Calgary Co., 
Abilene, Texas-based oil firm. He assumes 
the position formerly 
held by Ray Mc- 
Glothlin, Sr., who was 
elected to the newly- 
created office of exec- 
utive vice president 
of the board of direc- 
tors. Other officers 
elected by the board 
include Ray Mc- 
Glothlin, Jr., vice 
president; Byron Self, 
secretary; John C. 
Jester, treasurer, Mrs. 
Frances Campbell, 
and Miss Albertine E. 
Smith, assistant secre- 
taries; and Wilson C. Orr, assistant treas- 
urer. Named to the executive committee 
of Texas Calgary by the board were 
Boyce, McGlothlin, Sr., and McGlothlin, 
Jr. One other new director was added to 
the board of directors—E. R. E. Carter. 
Other board members elected were Wal- 
ter Seligman, of New York City; F. J. 
Crawford, of Toronto, Canada; Grady H. 
Vaughn, Jr., and John C. Jester, both of 
Dallas; Addison W. Arthurs, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Edward L. Palmer, New 
York City; McGlothlin, Sr., and Mc- 
Glothlin, Jr. Boyce, of Houston, a veteran 
of some 34 years in the petroleum indus- 
try, was first employed in the oil business 
in the Geological department of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company in Houston. He 
was with this firm for more than 13 years, 
several of which were spent in the ca- 
pacity of chief scout. He resigned from 
Humble in 1937 to engage in evaluation 
work on a consulting basis. In April of 
1947 he was named president of Pan- 
handle Oil Corporation, which position 
he held until 1952 when he resigned. 
During 1952 he was inactive. Early in 
1953 he decided to resume evaluation 
work and while so engaged was appointed 
trustee for Stephens Petroleum Co. of 
Oklahoma City which had gone into volun- 
tary bankruptcy. The company was re- 
organized in January of 1955 with full 
payment being made to the creditors. 
Since January of 1955 he has been work- 
ing in a consulting capacity with Alliance 
Oil & Gas Co. of Oklahoma City. The 
company formerly operated under the 
name of Ray Stephens, Inc. Operations 
“4 this company are now on a paying 
asis. 


John V. Boyce 


Glenn O. Hayes was appointed to the 
newly created position of director of em- 
ploye relations of Ethyl Corporation. 
Hayes, formerly resident manager of the 
company’s Houston manufacturing plant, 
will make his headquarters in New York. 
Curtis R. Holton, formerly . director of 
industrial relations, has resigned to open 
his own consulting firm. The newly or- 
ganized Employe Relations department 
will include the following activities—labor 
relations, employe training, wage and sal- 
ary administration, employe benefits, sug- 
gestion system and personnel research. It 
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AMONG MEN 


will act as a service department for the 
entire company. At Baton Rouge it will 
be represented by W. J. Henry and at 
Houston by D. J. Kennedy. 

* 


Robert L. Kidd and Harry D. Hancock 
were elected directors of Cities Service 
Company. Kidd is president of Cities 
Service Oil Company, principal oil and 
natural gas producing subsidiary of the 
Cities Service system, marketing petroleum 
products throughout the mid-western and 
mid-continent areas. Hancock is president 
of Cities Service Gas Company, which is 
engaged in the production and transmis- 
sion of gas ay in the states of 
Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


Frank C. Osment has been named man- 
ager of exploration 
planning at Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Com- 
pany. The position is 
a new one, recently 
instituted by Stano- 
lind management to 
plan present and fu- 
ture exploration ac- 
tivities of the com- 
pany. Osment, who 
has been with Stano- 
lind 11 years, was 
formerly the firm’s 
assistant chief geolo- 
gist in charge of pro- 


Frank C. Osment grams. 


Charles H. Dearborn has joined the execu- 
tive office of International Petroleum 
Company, Limited in Coral Gables, Fla., 
as management development advisor. He 
transferred to International from the New 
York office of Esso Standard Oil Company 
where he was assistant coordinator of 
management development. Since 1946 
Dearborn has been with Esso Standard 
and affiliated companies where he was 
associated with general sales, marketing 
and, most recently, management develop- 
ment activities. 
* 


Humble Oil & Refining Company an- 
nounced the following personnel changes 
in its Production department recently. 
Effective with the consolidation of the 
Trawick Gas System with the London 
Production district, W. H. Stephens, dis- 
trict chief clerk at Nacogdoches, was 
transferred to the London district office 
at Overton as assistant district chief clerk. 
J. E. Willingham, Jr., senior petro!eum 
engineer, Southwest Texas division office 
at Corpus Christi, was promoted to su- 
pervising petroleum engineer. G. Sut- 
ton, junior petroleum engineer, Southwest 
Texas division office, was promoted to 
associate petroleum engineer. L. L. Att- 
well, Jr., associate petroleum engineer of 
Stratton district at Kingsville, was pro- 
moted to petroleum engineer. R. C. Bar- 
bour, Jr., petroleum engineer, Athens 
district, was promoted. to district petroleum 
engineer of Imogene district at Jourdan- 


IN THE INDUSTRY 


ton. Charles B. Corley, Jr., senior petro- 
leum engineer, East Texas division office 
at Tyler, was transferred to the Houston 
Office Petroleum Engineering division as 
senior petroleum engineer. Jack C. Van 
Winkle, farm boss, London district at 
Nacogdoches, was transferred to the Cas- 
taic Junction district, Newhall, Calif. 

. T. Allison, senior district clerk, Conroe 
district, was transferred to the Opelousas, 
La., Gas Plant. A. E. Joens, district petro- 
leum engineer, Tomball district, was 
transferred to the Houston Office Petro- 
leum Engineering division as senior perto- 
leum engineer. R. M. Hunt, petroleum 
engineer, Houston Office Petroleum En- 
gineering division, was transferred to the 
Gulf Coast division office (Houston). 
Denver R. Langston, part-time rotary 
driller, was promoted to full-time rotary 
driller at Andrews. R. C. Jabusch, Jr., 
part-time rotary driller, was promoted to 
full-time rotary driller at Grand Isle, 
La. R. R. McCarty, who has been on a 
training assignment, will return to Corpus 
Christi as assistant division superintendent 
of the Southwest Texas division. I. R. 
Tootle, general division clerk, Eastern di- 
vision office in New Orleans, was trans- 
ferred to the Houston office, Production 
Operating department, as senior clerical 
supervisor. V. L. Garlington, district civil 
engineer of the North Crowley, La., dis- 
trict, was transferred to the Civil Engi- 
neering division, Houston office, as super- 
vising civil engineer. D, A. North, senior 
petroleum engineer, Houston office Petro- 
leum Engineering division, was transferred 
to the Hobbs district in New Mexico as 
district petroleum engineer. E. N. McGhin, 
part-time rotary driller, was promoted to 
full-time rotary driller at Lovell Lake 
district in Beaumont. John A. Waller has 
been appointed district geophysicist at 
Caracas. Appointments as geologists in- 
clude C. E. Lehecka, from San Antonio 
and McAllen, Texas, to Lima, Peru; John 
W. Harp, from Midland, Texas, to Guate- 
mala City; and T. F. Ritter, from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Havana. 


A. G. Schei, treasurer of Shell Oil Com- 
pany, has been named vice _ president-—- 
finance. He succeeds 

J. H. White, who re- 

tired after 31 years of 

service. C, C. Combs, 

vice president and 

treasurer of Shell 

Pipe Line Corpora- 

tion, Houston, will 

succeed Schei as 

treasurer. In another 

announcement, A. F. 

Hagen, Shell’s treas- 

ury manager of the 

Houston Exploration 

A. G. Schei and Production area, 
will succeed Combs as 

vice president and treasurer of the Pipe 
Line Corporation. Schei joined Shell in 
1924 as a clerk in the Treasury depart- 
ment at Seattle, Wash. He has held posi- 
tions in the financial organization at Seat- 
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More Hole per Hose 


Lower Drilling Costs with 
RAY-MAN ROTARY HOSE! 


Here’s a rotary hose that stays with the rig. R/M engi- 
neered features lengthen the life of Ray-Man CBL 
Rotary Hose—more drilling for every dollar you invest. 
Special high-tensile steel cable wire reinforcement, pre- 
cision wound, makes Ray-Man stronger, safer to handle 

. . easier to transport and rig-up without accident. It has 
higher resistance to accidental crushing. 


R/M’s exclusive streamlined, built-in coupling with blow- 
out proof ‘“‘Lip-Lok” Seal tightens under pressure and 
helps add to the drilling life of the hose. 


For the highest safety factor, longest life... and lowest 
cost per foot drilled .. . put Ray-Man CBL Rotary Hose 


to work on your rig. 
Write for Bulletin #6898 


To Lower Your other Hose Costs Specify R/M VIBRATION, GEOPHYSICAL, 
SLUSH PUMP, RIG FLOOR HOSE ... and OIL LOADING HOSE 


; ¢ > 
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GIVE YOU “More Use per Dollar” 





R/M POLY-V" DRIVES Eliminate 
Belt Matching Problems! 


R/M’s patented, new concept in power trans- 
mission employs a single unit across the full 
width of the drive sheave... not an assembly 
of V-belts which may vary in exact length. 
Belt matching problems don’t exist . . . equip- 
ment downtime and belt replacement costs are 
reduced to a minimum! 


Because of R/M Poly-V’s unique single unit 
belt and specially designed sheaves, you can 
save drive space, too. Poly-V* Drive can deliver 
up to 50% more power in the same space as 
regular multiple belt drives . .. equal power in 
as little as 24 the space! 


I 
| \ 


Only two cross sections of Poly-V Belt meet 
every requirement for heavy duty power trans- 
mission, as compared to five with ordinary 
V-belts. Poly-V cuts costly inventories to a new 
low! Ask an R/M representative for details. 


Write for Bulletin #6638 
*Poly-V is a registered Raybestos- Manhattan trademark. 


Now... CONDOR V-BELTS 
Length Certified ! 


R/M’s new exclusive vacuum-sealed, moisture- 
proof packaging assures V-belt length control 
for users of Oil-field Condor V-Belts. Shrinkage 
or elongation in storage are eliminated. Belt 
length is certified from factory to field! R/M 
moisture-proof packazing saves downtime for 
belt matching and prolongs life of the ‘SSmooth- 


est Running V-Belts Made.” 
Write for Bulletin #7072 


BELTS + HOSE + ROLL COVERING + TANK LININGS + INDUSTRIAL RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION— PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


INC. 


Other R/M products: Abrasive and Diamond Wheels « Brake Blocks and Linings * Clutch Facings * Asbestos Textiles * Mechanical 
Packings * Engineered Plastics * Sintered Metal Products © Industrial Adhesives * Laundry Pads and Covers ¢ Bowling Balls 
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You, too, Can Enjoy 
“the Proof of the Pudding” 
SAND-BANUM 
Pure Colloidal Concentrate 


Cleans Boilers and Keeps ‘em Clean 
Read following comments of a User: 





“After nine months’ continuous operation | opened both our low pressure 
Locomotive Type Boilers. Boilers were exceptionally clean, clear of all 
scale. Stay bolts were so clean the threads could be counted. 


You market a very wonderful product and | highly recommend it for all 
types of boilers—both high and low pressure.” 


Remove and Prevent SAND-BANUM SPECIAL 


Rust and Scale with in Handy Tablets 


Stocked by Leading Supply Houses 
GULF COAST DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Western Sand-Banum Company, 1717 Chenevert St., Houston, Texas 














ALY ADEE BOE 






fi % 


Oil today is basic 
- ...a8 is credit. 





CORNER 17TH & CHAMPA STS. AComa 2-266] 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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tle, San Francisco and New York. He was 
appointed treasurer of Shell Chemical 
Corporation in 1948 and treasurer of Shell 
Oil Company in 1949. White joined Shell 
in 1925 as a clerk in the Treasury depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Marketing divi- 
sion. In 1944, he was elected vice presi- 
dent-treasurer of the West Coast division, 
and when the East and West divisions 
were consolidated in 1949, he came to 
New York as vice president and controller. 
He was elected vice president-finance in 
1954. 

Combs started with Shell in 1923 as a 
service station attendant in California. He 
became assistant treasurer and assistant 
controller of Shell in the San Francisco 
office in 1949. In 1955 he was elected vice 
president of Shell Pipe Line Corporation. 
Hagen, with Shell for 32 years, has held 
responsible positions in Shell’s financial 
organization on the West Coast and in 


Houston. 
* 


Monterey Oil Company announced the 
appointment of Alex- 
ander J. Manulik to 
the position of district 
geologist in West 
Texas, with headquar- 
ters in Midland, 
Texas. He was first 
employed by Conti- 
nental Oil Company, 
and in 1953 he joined 
Monterey as a geolo- 
gist. His new appoint- 
ment places him in 
charge of company 
geologic prospecting 
in the Permian Basin 
Alexander J. Manulik area. 





C. L. Merrell was promoted to manager 
of Phillips Petroleum Company’s Foreign 
department, with headquarters in Caracas, 
Venezuela. He succeeds F. W. Floyd who 
will retire on that date after 12 years 
with the company and nearly 40 years 
of service to the oil industry. Merrell, 
who joinied Phillips in 1946, has held 
various engineering and supervisory posi- 
tions in the Foreign department since 
1949. Prior to this he did petroleum en- 
gineering work in the company’s research 
and development organization. Floyd has 
headed Phillips Venezuelan operations 
since he joined the company in 1945 fol- 
lowing a long career in the oil industry 
which included high supervisory positions 
with several companies. 


O. V. Tracy was elected a vice president 
of Esso Standard Oil Company. He will 
continue to serve as a member of Esso 
Standard’s board of directors, a post he 
has held since January, 1954. Since May of 
this year he has been a member of the com- 
pany’s Executive Committee, with board- 
level responsibility for both the Manu- 
facturing and Chemical Products depart- 
ments. He was general manager of Chemi- 
cal Products from 1949 until last January, 
when he relinquished that post to give full 
time to his duties as a director. He was on 
leave from the company in 1951 and 1952, 
during the war in Korea, to work with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, serving 
as director of the Chemical division of the 
National Production Authority. In this 
capacity he helped guide the chemical 
industry in meeting necessary production 
goals and in distributing scarce chemicals 
to defense and essential industries. 
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BJ POWER TOOLS 








Byron Jackson makes the most complete line of air- 
powered and hydraulic-powered tools in the industry. 
BJ POWER SLIP...side-opening feature allows slip to be 
placed around pipe or removed without stripping over pipe. 
Unitized slip assemblies provide quick change to handle all 
drill pipe and casing sizes from 2%” through 7” (13%” with 
accessory casing bowl) and up to 300 tons. 
BJ POWER TUBING SPIDER...choice of 50- or 75-ton 
capacity, air- or hydraulic-powered, for 2%”, 2%” and 3%” 
O.D. tubing. Remote-control foot pedal pressure-raises and 
pressure-sets slips. 
BJ POWER TONGS...BJ Powairmatic (air- 
powered) Tubing Tong is the world’s leading 
power tong; handles pipe sizes up to 4%” O.D. 
Hydratorc is hydraulic-powered version, avail- 
able in two models, “S” (Standard) and “R” 
(reversible without rolling over). 
BJ Combination Spinning and 
Makeup Tong in air or hydraulic 
models accents safety and con- 
venience by elimination of spin- 
ning chain. 













BJ HOOKS 


Byron Jackson makes the only complete line 
of hooks for oilfield operations—drilling and 
producing. BJ developed the Triplex Hook 
design, now the standard of the industry. There 
are more BJ Hooks in use today than any 
other make! 

BJ HYDRAPLEX HOOKS...new improved 
design features hydraulic snubber and exclusive 
nook positioner. Capacities: 100, 150, 250, 350, 
and 500 tons. 

BJ UNIMATIC HOOKS...have BJ ‘‘Big 
Hook”’ features, yet provide shortest overall 
length unitized with block. Capacities: 40, 75, 
100, 150 and 250 tons. 

BJ TUBING and ROD HOOKS... proved in 
service. Tubing Hooks, 30, 50 and 75 tons; Rod 
Hooks, 10, 15 and 20 tons. 












BJ ELEVATORS 


Byron Jackson offers 40 different ele- 
vator types in 280 sizes—the most com- 
plete line in the industry. 

BJ SLIP ELEVATOR-SPIDER...500-ton capacity, for 
deepest holes and heaviest casing programs. May be used 
as either elevator or spider. 

BJ SLIP CASING ELEVATORS. ... for 4%” through 13%” 
casing runs. Side door up to 200-ton capacity; center latch, 
75-ton capacity. 

BJ SIDE DOOR ELEVATORS... available in a complete 
range of sizes and capacities for drill pipe, 
casing and tubing; slip type or collar type. 
BJ CENTER LATCH ELEVATORS ... 
available in a wide range of sizes and 
capacities for drill pipe, casing and tubing 
... slip type or collar type. 











BJU TONGS 


Byron Jackson Tongs, available in 14 
different types and a range of sizes to 
handle any size pipe, are especially popular 
with field crews because of their perfect bal- 
ance and easy handling. There are more BJ Tongs in use 
than any other make! 

Constructed of heat-treated alloy steel and precision 
machined, BJ Tongs provide longer wear and easier operation. 

A feature of BJ Tongs is the superior BJ Gooseneck 
hanger, which provides quick lateral and longitudinal 
adjustment for perfect balance. 

Standard lubrication fittings are placed in pro- 
tected recesses, permitting use of large-diameter 
solid hinge pins not weakened by lubrication 
holes. Hinge pin holes are flame-hardened to pre- 
vent elongation. 









OTHER BASIC Bu EQUIPMENT 


¢ BJ Casing Spider 
¢ BJ Casing Bowl ¢ BJ Slip Inserts 

¢ BJ Kelly Bushings ¢ BJ Tong Dies 

¢ BJ Unitized Hand Slips ¢ BJ Centrifugal Pumps 
¢ BJ Wall Scratchers ¢ PB Mud Guns 


Ask your BJ field representative today for more 
detailed information on these and other BJ tools. 


¢ BJ Casing Centralizers 









For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 


OIL FIELD RUBBER PRODUCT 


Byron Jackson’s PB Rubber manu- 
facturing facilities have been producing 
superior oilfield rubber products for 
more than 25 years. PB does its own 
compounding and processing, and operates its own 

laboratory to maintain high quality standards. 

PB PROTECTORS AND STABILIZERS...available in 
Stretch-On and Safe-Lok types. PB Protectors and Stabilizers 
are easily installed, grip the pipe firmly and provide maximum 
wear. Both types may be had in oil-resistant rubber. PB 
Polar Protectors are available for use in severe cold. 

PB PIPE WIPERS... flat, oval, tandem —there is a PB Pipe 
Wiper for every drilling purpose. Flexible webs permit over- 
size members of the string to be pulled through safely. Avail- 
able in oil-resistant rubber. Wipers are also available for 
kellys, tubing and sucker rods. 

PB WIRE LINE GUIDES...absorb dangerous whip, lash 
and traveling waves in the drilling line, prevent excessive wire 
line wear, uneven line spooling and pile-up, 
and protect the fast sheave of the crown block. 
Two types, standard and roller, utilize same 
principle to damp vibration. 
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M. M. Kinley Company 
Licensees 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
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‘Weed GASKETS 


for HEAT EXCHANGERS? 
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Call CHICAGO-WILCOX 
for PROMPT DELIVERY 


Here is a dependable source for 
gaskets for heat exchangers. These 
gaskets can be made in any size 
or shape as needed—cut from solid 
metal, sheet-packing; also double 
jacket type. 


Send specifications, blue prints or tem- 
plates, for quotation anda prompt-deliv- 
ery schedule for normal stocking orders. 


CHICAGO-WILCOX MFG. CO. 


Wn @ tt a-Te1-) 








19 Avalon Avenu 19, Hl 


Phone: SAginow 1-1900 
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| Bryant Head, formerly employed by Mon- 





| Texas, 
Kansas and Wyoming. 


terey Oil Company in Midland as district 
production superin- 
tendent, has resigned 
to become associated 
with W. E. Bakke as 
production superin- 
tendent, including op- 
erations in West 
New Mexico, 


Head was associated 
with Navarro Oil 
Company as district 
superintendent in 
southwest Texas until 
Navarro sold out to 
Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Between em- 
ployment with Navarro and Monterey, 
Head was self-employed in the well serv- 
icing business on the Gulf Coast. 
* 

Sun Oil Company announced the estab- 
lishment of a Foreign Operations depart- 
ment and the organization of several sub- 
sidiary companies to engage in oil explo- 
ration and production activities in Latin 
America, the Bahamas and Pakistan. Ted 
C. Stauffer, formerly manager of Sun’s 
Central Production division, Evansville, 
Ind., and more recently administrative 
assistant to the vice president in charge of 
production, has been appointed director 
of foreign production operations, a new 
post. The principal division thus far estab- 
lished of the new department is a Latin 
American division, of which B. E, Warren 
has been appointed manager. Warren for- 
merly headed the Natural Gas department 
of the Company’s Southwestern Produc- 
tion division at Dallas. He was associated 
with Sun in Venezuela from 1920 to 1925. 
Assisting Stauffer in the management of 


Bryant Head 














the new department are Winfield Givens, 
who serves as foreign representative for 
the department in addition to managing 
Sun’s Land department in Philadelphia; 
Herbert J. Weeks, whose appointment as 
geological counselor for foreign operations 
was announced recently; and J. W. Tim- 
mins, formerly general attorney of the 
company’s Southwestern Production divi- 
sion, and now special counsel for foreign 
operations. Warren’s Latin American divi- 
sion is organized into three main depart- 
ments—Geology and Geophysics, headed 
by Paul W. McFarland; Operations, 
headed by Kenneth E. Montague, Mara- 
caibo; and Accounting and Purchasing, 
headed by Davis B. Crow, also Mara- 
caibo. McFarland, who served as a geolo- 
gist for Sun in Venezuela in the early 
1920’s, has most recently been assistant 
chief geologist for the Southwestern Pro- 
duction division. Montague formerly was 
supervisor of the reservoir study section 
of the company’s Gulf Coast Production 
division, and Crow was section supervisor 
in the Gas Accounting department of the 
Southwestern Production division. Earl 
B. Wilson, Jr., has been appointed assist- 
ant to the division manager for Latin 
America. He formerly was an oil scout 
and landman in Sun’s Central Production 
division. Stauffer is president of three of 
the subsidiary companies—Venezuela Sun 
Oil Company, Colombian Sun Oil Com- 
pany and Pakistan Sun Oil Company. 
Warren is vice president and _ general 
manager of the first two of these com- 
panies. In addition to those already named, 
Ira D. Weatherford has been appointed 
drilling superintendent at Maracaibo, as- 
sisted by W. W. Delahoussaye, junior 
petroleum engineer. Weatherford formerly 
was a tool pusher in the Gulf Coast Pro- 
duction division, and Delahoussaye was 
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TEXAS CONTINENTAL TUBE COMPANY 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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Both are dreams of economy. oil 
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X2 Rods Pass I Year Mark 
In Well in Southern California 


Already past the first eighteen months of service, 
and still going strong—that’s the performance Beth- 
lehem X2 Sucker Rods are giving in the Pacific Oil 
& Gas Development Corporation’s RFD-88-5 Well, 
in Southern California. The well is 3892 ft deep and 
is equipped with a Bethlehem 40D-T9S pumping 
unit. It is producing about 40 bpd gross of 17 gravity 
oil from a sand formation. 

Whenever your operations call for medium pump- 
ing service in either non-corrosive wells or in wells 
which are properly inhibited, you can count on good 
performance with the Bethlehem X2 sucker rod. 
This is because the X2 is forged from a good grade 


of carbon-manganese steel, and is carefully normal- 
ized to provide uniform mechanical properties. 

In addition to the X2 rod, Bethlehem produces 
other types of carbon and alloy rods, as well as a full 
line of accessories, enabling you to meet a wide vari- 
ety of pumping conditions and corrosive problems. If 
you have any question about the use of Bethlehem 
rods and accessories, get in touch with your Bethle- 
hem sucker rod distributor. He’s at your service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Export Distributor: 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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tle, San Francisco and New York. He was 
appointed treasurer of Shell Chemical 


You, too, Can Enjoy Corporation in 1948 and treasurer of Shell 
a , Oil Company in 1949. White joined Shell 
“the Proof of the Pudding’ in 1925 as a clerk in the Treasury depart- 


ment of the Los Angeles Marketing divj- 


SAND-BANUM (oi. ie seer ie pec 


dent-treasurer of the West Coast division, 










Pure Colloidal Concentrate and when the East and West divisions 

‘ were consolidated in 1949, he came to 

Cleans Boilers and Keeps ‘em Clean New York as vice president and controller, 
. He was elected vice resident-fi ce I 

Read following comments of a User: 1954. ae 





Combs started with Shell in 1923 as a 
service station attendant in California. He 


“After nine months’ continuous operation | opened both our low pressure roo — Bese — — 
7 : ° ° controlier of She in the San rancisco 
Locomotive Type Boilers. Boilers were exceptionally clean, clear of all office in 1949. In 1955 he was elected vice 
scale. Stay bolts were so clean the threads could be counted. president of Shell Pipe Line Corporation. 
Hagen, with Shell for 32 years, has held 
You market a very wonderful product and | highly recommend it for all responsible positions in Shell's financial 
‘ : oe organization on the West Coast and in 

types of boilers—both high and low pressure. ata 

e 

Remove and Prevent SAND-BANUM SPECIAL Monterey Oil Company announ ed the 
Rust and Scale with in Handy Tablets appointment of Alex- 


ander J. Manulik to 
the position of district 
geologist in West 
Texas, with headquar- 
ters in Midland, 
Texas. He was first 
employed by Conti- 
nental Oil Company, 
and in 1953 he joined 
Monterey as a geolo- 
gist. His new appoint- 
ment places him jin 
charge of company 
geologic prospecting 
in the Permian Basin 


Alexander J. Manulik area. 


Stocked by Leading Supply Houses 
GULF COAST DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Western Sand-Banum Company, 1717 Chenevert St., Houston, Texas 


American Sano-Banum Co: 

















C. L. Merrell was promoted to manager 
of Phillips Petroleum Company’s Foreign 
department, with headquarters in Caracas, 
Venezuela. He succeeds F. W. Floyd who 
will retire on that date after 12 years 
with the company and nearly 40 years 
of service to the oil industry. Merrell, 
who joinied Phillips in 1946, has held 
various engineering and supervisory posi- 
tions in the Foreign department since 
1949. Prior to this he did petroleum en- 
gineering work in the company’s research 
and development organization. Floyd has 
headed Phillips Venezuelan operations 
since he joined the company in 1945 fol- 
lowing a long career in the oil industry 
which include ‘d high ee positions 


Oil today is basic e 


...as is credit. O. V. Tracy was elected a vice president 
of Esso Standard Oil Company. He will 
continue to serve as a member of Esso 
Standard’s board of directors, a post he 


supplying much has held since January, 1954. Since May of 

this year he has been a member of the com- 
oil credit for pany’s Executive Committee, with board- 
oe é level responsibility for both the Manu- 
facturing and Chemical Products depart- 
ments, He was general manager of Chemi- 
cal Products from 1949 until last January, 
when he relinquished that post to give full 
time to his duties as a director. He was on 
leave from the company in 1951 and 1952, 
during the war in Korea, to work with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, serving 
as director of the Chemical division of the 











National Production Authority. In_ this 
CORNER FIR Be SRAMPA STS. ATome. 2Ynee! capacity he helped guide the chemical 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION industry in meeting necessary production 


goals and in distributing scarce chemicals 
to defense and essential industries. 
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BJ POWER TOOLS 





Byron Jackson makes the most complete line of air- 
powered and hydraulic-powered tools in the industry. 
BJ POWER SLIP...side-opening feature allows slip to be 
placed around pipe or removed without stripping over pipe. 
Unitized slip assemblies provide quick change to handle all 
drill pipe and casing sizes from 2%” through 7” (13%” with 
accessory casing bowl) and up to 300 tons. 
BJ POWER TUBING SPIDER...choice of 50- or 75-ton 
capacity, air- or hydraulic-powered, for 2%”, 2%” and 3%” 
O0.D. tubing. Remote-control foot pedal pressure-raises and 
pressure-sets slips. 
BJ POWER TONGS...BJ Powairmatic (air- 
powered) Tubing Tong is the world’s leading 
power tong; handles pipe sizes up to 4%” O.D. 
Hydratorc is hydraulic-powered version, avail- 
able in two models, “S’” (Standard) and “R” 
(reversible without rolling over). 
BJ Combination Spinning and 
Makeup Tong in air or hydraulic 
models accents safety and con- 
venience by elimination of spin- 
ning chain. 













0 ye 





BJ HOOKS 


Byron Jackson makes the only complete line 
of hooks for oilfield operations—drilling and 
producing. BJ developed the Triplex Hook 
design, now the standard of the industry. There 
are more BJ Hooks in use today than any 
other make! 

BJ HYDRAPLEX HOOKS...new improved 
design features hydraulic snubber and exclusive 
nook positioner. Capacities: 100, 150, 250, 350, 
and 500 tons. 

BJ UNIMATIC HOOKS...have BJ ‘‘Big 
Hook” features, yet provide shortest overall 
length unitized with block. Capacities: 40, 75, 
100, 150 and 250 tons. 

BJ TUBING and ROD HOOKS... proved in 
service. Tubing Hooks, 30, 50 and 75 tons; Rod 
Hooks, 10, 15 and 20 tons. 








BJ ELEVATORS 


Byron Jackson offers 40 different ele- 
vator types in 280 sizes—the most com- 
plete line in the industry. 

BJ SLIP ELEVATOR-SPIDER...500-ton capacity, for 
deepest holes and heaviest casing programs. May be used 
as either elevator or spider. 

BJ SLIP CASING ELEVATORS ... for 4%” through 13%” 
casing runs. Side door up to 200-ton capacity; center latch, 
75-ton capacity. 

BJ SIDE DOOR ELEVATORS...available in a complete 
range of sizes and capacities for drill pipe, 
casing and tubing; slip type or collar type. 
BJ CENTER LATCH ELEVATORS ... 
available in a wide range of sizes and 
capacities for drill pipe, casing and tubing 
... slip type or collar type. 











BJ TONGS 


Byron Jackson Tongs, available in 14 
different types and a range of sizes to 
handle any size pipe, are especially popular 
with field crews because of their perfect bal- 
ance and easy handling. There are more BJ Tongs in use 
than any other make! 

Constructed of heat-treated alloy steel and precision 
machined, BJ Tongs provide longer wear and easier operation. 

A feature of BJ Tongs is the superior BJ Gooseneck 
hanger, which provides quick lateral and longitudinal 
adjustment for perfect balance. 

Standard lubrication fittings are placed in pro- 
tected recesses, permitting use of large-diameter 
solid hinge pins not weakened by lubrication 
holes. Hinge pin holes are flame-hardened to pre- 
vent elongation. 





OTHER BASIC BJ EQUIPMENT 
¢ BJ Casing Spider ¢ BJ Casing Centralizers 

¢ BJ Casing Bowl ¢ BJ Slip Inserts 

¢ BJ Kelly Bushings ¢ BJ Tong Dies 

¢ BJ Unitized Hand Slips * BJ Centrifugal Pumps 

¢ BJ Wall Scratchers ¢ PB Mud Guns 


Ask your BJ field representative today for more 
detailed information on these and other BJ tools. 









For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 


OIL FIELD RUBBER PRODUCT 


Byron Jackson’s PB Rubber manu- 
facturing facilities have been producing 
superior oilfield rubber products for 
more than 25 years. PB does its own 
compounding and processing, and operates its own 
laboratory to maintain high quality standards. 

PB PROTECTORS AND STABILIZERS...available in 
Stretch-On and Safe-Lok types. PB Protectors and Stabilizers 
are easily installed, grip the pipe firmly and provide maximum 
wear. Both types may be had in oil-resistant rubber. PB 
Polar Protectors are available for use in severe cold. 

PB PIPE WIPERS... flat, oval, tandem —there is a PB Pipe 
Wiper for every drilling purpose. Flexible webs permit over- 
size members of the string to be pulled through safely. Avail- 
able in oil-resistant rubber. Wipers are also available for 
kellys, tubing and sucker rods. 

PB WIRE LINE GUIDES...absorb dangerous whip, lash 
and traveling waves in the drilling line, prevent excessive wire 
line wear, uneven line spooling and pile-up, 
and protect the fast sheave of the crown block. 
Two types, standard and roller, utilize same 
principle to damp vibration. 
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‘Need GASKETS 


for HEAT EXCHANGERS? 






































Call CHICAGO-WILCOX 
for PROMPT DELIVERY 


Here is a dependable source for 
gaskets for heat exchangers. These 
gaskets can be made in any size 
or shape as needed—cut from solid | 
metal, sheet-packing; also double 
jacket type. 

Send specifications, bive prints or tem- 


plates, for quotation anda prompt-deliv- 
ery schedule for normal stocking orders. 
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Bryant Head, formerly employed by Mon- 
terey Oil Company in Midland as district 
production superin- 
tendent, has resigned 
to become associated 
with W. E. Bakke as 
production superin- 
tendent, including op- 
erations in West 
Texas, New Mexico, 
Kansas and Wyoming. 
Head was associated 
with Navarro Oil 
Company as district 
superintendent in 
southwest Texas until 
Navarro sold out to 
Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Between em- 
ployment with Navarro and Monterey, 
Head was self-employed in the well serv- 
icing business on the Gulf Coast. 
cy 

Sun Oil Company announced the estab- 
lishment of a Foreign Operations depart- 
ment and the organization of several sub- 
sidiary companies to engage in oil explo- 
ration and production activities in Latin 
America, the Bahamas and Pakistan. Ted 
C. Stauffer, formerly manager of Sun’s 
Central Production division, Evansville, 
Ind., and more recently administrative 
assistant to the vice president in charge of 
production, has been appointed director 
of foreign production operations, a new 
post. The principal division thus far estab- 
lished of the new department is a Latin 
American division, of which B. E. Warren 
has been appointed manager. Warren for- 
merly headed the Natural Gas department 
of the Company’s Southwestern Produc- 
tion division at Dallas. He was associated 
with Sun in Venezuela from 1920 to 1925. 
Assisting Stauffer in the management of 


x 





Bryant Head 


the new department are Winfield Givens, 
who serves as foreign representative for 
the department in addition to managing 
Sun’s Land department in Philadelphia; 
Herbert J. Weeks, whose appointment as 
geological counselor for foreign re 
was announced recently; and J. Tim- 
mins, formerly general ene Ay, of the 
company’s Southwestern Production divi. 
sion, and now special counsel for foreign 
operations. Warren’s Latin American diyj- 
sion is organized into three main depart- 
ments—Geology and Geophysics, headed 
by Paul W. McFarland; Operations, 
headed by Kenneth E. Montague, Mara- 
caibo; and Accounting and Purchasing, 
headed by Davis B. Crow, also Mara- 
caibo. McFarland, who served as a geolo- 
gist for Sun in Venezuela in the early 
1920’s, has most recently been assistant 
chief geologist for the Southwestern Pro. 
duction division. Montague formerly was 
supervisor of the reservoir study section 
of the company’s Gulf Coast Production 
division, and Crow was section supervisor 
in the Gas Accounting department of the 
Southwestern Production division. Earl 
B. Wilson, Jr., has been appointed assist- 
ant to the division manager for Latin 
America. He formerly was an oil scout 
and landman in Sun’s Central Production 
division. Stauffer is president of three of 
the subsidiary companies—Venezuela Sun 
Oil Company, Colombian Sun Oil Com- 
pany and Pakistan Sun Oil Company. 
Warren is vice president and _ general 
manager of the first two of these com- 
panies. In addition to those already named, 
Ira D. Weatherford has been appointed 
drilling superintendent at Maracaibo, as- 
sisted by W. W. Delahoussaye, junior 
petroleum engineer. Weatherford formerly 
was a tool pusher in the Gulf Coast Pro- 
duction division, and Delahoussaye was 








BRIGHT PROSPECT 
FOR “PIPE DREAMS” 





Drillers’ “pipe dreams” are of rugged 
dependability. Producers’ “pipe 
dreams” are of consistent high quality. 
Both are dreams of economy. 

And both could well be dreams of 
FBT seamless jcasing, {tubing or 
tdrill pipe whose in-the-field 
performance has won praise from 
qualified oil men. For outstanding 
service on outstanding tubular goods, 
contact Texcon for FBT. 


* Finest Buy in Tubular Goods. 


TEXAS CONTINENTAL TUBE COMPANY 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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faced with 


unusual 


problems? 






solve them with new CYPAN® 
drilling mud conditioner 


Cypan, a high-molecular weight, acrylic-type polymer, is show- 
ing superior fluid loss control performance in water-base and 
oil-emulsion type drilling fluids. 

Field use and laboratory tests demonstrate its stability at 
high temperatures and in the presence of contaminants. It 
maintains its effectiveness under widely varying conditions, in- 
cluding high dilution with water. It possesses outstanding resist- 


ance to fermentation, rarely requires preservative treatment. 


CyYPAN is available in 50-pound bags through Magnet Cove 
Barium Corporation, distributors in the United States and Can- 
ada (and in California, also available through Macco Corpora- 

, tion). Ask these drilling mud service companies for informa- 
tion on how Cypan can help solve your drilling mud problems. 





In Canada: 
North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal 





— 








—__CYANAMID —_> 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
REFINERY CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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employed by Manabi Exploration, Inc., ig 
Guayaguil, Ecuador. Louis H. Jo 

Jr., formerly of the Gas Accounting de. 
partment of the Southwest Production 
division, has been appointed supervisory 
assistant of Accounting and Purchasing of 
the Latin America division, and will be 
stationed at Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
District geologist appointments include 
John F. Harvey, from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to Bogota, Colombia; David C, 
Harrell, from Jackson, Miss., to Caracas, 
Venezuela; D. J. Munroe, from Tallahas- 
see, Fla., to Guatemala City; and D. H, 
Cardwell, from Dallas to Havana, Cuba. 


Bryce B. (Bo) Curry has joined Independ- 
ent Exploration Com- 
pany as the firm’s 
service coordinator. 
This is a new position 
with Independent Ex- 
ploration. Curry will 
help organize the de- 
partment. He has 
served in the oil in- 
dustry in one capacity 
for 12 years, and in 
another for nine years, 
representing specialty 
equipment companies. 








Bryce B. Curry 


Cities Service Oil Co., Ltd., directors with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, elected W. Alton Jones as chairman 
of the board and Robert J. Hull as presi- 
dent. Jones is also chairman of the board 
of the parent Cities Service Co. Hull for 
several years has been coordinator of mar- 
keting for the entire Cities Service system, 
operating in the U. S. and Canada. 


Monterey Oil Company reports the trans- 
fer of John O. Davis to Midland, Texas, 
as production superintendent of the West 
Texas district. Davis, who was formerly 
headquartered in Victoria, with the same 
jurisdiction over South Texas operations, 
has been in the employ of Monterey Oil 
Company since 1948. 


Bruce E. Roll has been appointed produc- 
tion superintendent of the Kansas produc- 
tion district of Lion Oil Company, a divi- 
sion of Monsanto Chemical Company. 
Roll, who has been stationed in Bismarck, 
N. D., as production superintendent of the 
company’s Bismarck district since Jan- 
uary, 1956, was transferred to Pratt, 
Kansas. He joined Lion Oil Company in 
1951 as a petroleum engineer at El Do- 
rado, Ark., and in 1954 became district 
petroleum engineer for the company’s 
Denver production district. 


Dick T. Fenwick, formerly an official for 
Southern Production Company, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been transferred to the 
general office of Sinclair Oil & Gas Com- 
pany in Tulsa as executive assistant in the 
Production department. Southern Produc- 
tion Company was acquired by Sinclair 
November 1. Fenwick will report to F. H. 
Rhees, vice president—production for Sin- 
clair. Fenwick worked for the Mississippi 
Public Service Company, Amory, Miss., 
from 1931 to 1936, and for Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
from 1936 to 1941. He joined Southern 
Production in 1941 and has held various 
positions in the Production department. 
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[ DEATHS 


Russell S. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind., 
president of Gasteria, Inc., and Bonded 
Gas and Oil‘ System, Inc., died in a pri- 
vate plane crash at North Bergen, N. J., 
November 8. 





Chester H. Westfall, 64, of Tulsa, Okla., 
drilling contractor and independent oil 
producer, died November 12. He entered 
the oil business in Oklahoma and later 
joined the late Governor W. E. Marland 
as president of Marland of Mexico and 
director of the company. He was also 
president of Mercury Drilling Co. until 
three years ago when he organized West- 
fal] Drilling Co. 


Rex E. Cheek, 35, petroleum engineer with 
Ball Associates died in a Washington, 
D. C., hospital recently. He was a field en- 
gineer for Stanolind Oil and Gas Company 
before joining Ball Associates in 1953. 


William Maurer, 75, died November 16 
i hospital. He was a retired 
an independent Sapulpa 


in a Tulsa 
executive with 
oil company. 


Clyde H. Pape, 75, well-known independ- 
ent oil operator died November 18 at his 
home in Tulsa. He was connected for 
many years with the Selby Oil and Gas 
Co., serving as its secretary and treasurer 
and head of the Land department. 


Edward Scott, Jr., petroleum 
with Gulf Oil Corporation at Borger, 
Texas, died November 28, at Amarillo, 
Texas. 


W. R. Wardner, Sr., 78, died November 
28. Wardner, a producer in the Bakers- 
field area since 1910, organized a con- 
servative program in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley in 1932. He was mining engineer in 
Colorado and Arizona before coming to 


California. 


Oscar C. Bruce, chairman of the Execu- 
tive committee of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas and a Dallas business 
leader died en route home from his office 
November 14. 


M. A. (Bert) Benear, 61, Tulsa oil ‘firm 
employe died November 27 in a Tulsa 
hospital. He was an official of the Land 
department of Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Company. He began his oil career with 
Mid-Continent in 1917. 


Edward P. Fritz, 63, formerly head of oil 
purchases and sales for the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, both in Tulsa and Dallas, 
died December 2. Fritz spent all his busi- 
ness life with Atlantic and retired a year 
ago, 


R. O. Slater, pioneer Tulsa oil man died 
December 2. He organized the Bob Slater 
Drilling Company in 1914 and operated 
it until his retirement in 1952. 


Alvis Troy King, 51, died Degember 9, in 


Maracaibo, Venezuela. He was an em- 
ploye with Talon Petroleum, C. A. 
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Tips on Mud Valves for Toolpushers . . 


nd 





Bob Walker stops to look over a few of the 
MUDWONDER mud valves during rigging. 


Veteran Oil Drillers Agree On | 
MUDWONDER For Mud Valve Economy 


By Robert Walker, Toolpusher, Rig #2 


J. & B. Drilling Company, Eunice, Louisiana 


HEN your crew swears one mud 

valve is the best and the price tag is 
in line with other valves, logic says buy 
them. And, that’s just what we did. 


MUDWONDER cut-away view shows the 
double thread construction, separated stain- 
less stem and hard chromed gate with “’T” 
slot connection and the one-piece seat insert 
with the buna-N molded integrally over the 
steel wear rings. 








Rockwell-Built MUDWONDER valves 
were put on all mudlines when the new 
“*76”° was rigged recently. 

Past experience had proven the MUD- 
WONDER valves as near trouble-free as 
a mud valve can be. So, it wasn’t a diffi- 
cult choice. Our vice-president, C. E. Bush, 
a veteran well digger, agreed that in 
sharply competitive contracting, J. & B. 
could not afford inferior valves. 

The easy MUDWONDER operation, 
even at high pressures, and the long serv- 
ice life make it truly an “‘economy”’ valve. 
On the rare occasions when maintenance 
or inspections—even part replacements— 
are required, no drilling time need be lost. 
Mud valve work can be done while the 
crew makes a connection because the one- 
piece body stays in the line. 

Two-inch and 4-inch MUDWONDER 
valves are being sent on our standpipe, 
mud guns, manifold, bleed-off, etc., with 
great success. Mr. Bush and the crew join 
in recommending MUDWONDER to any 
toolpusher having mud valve problems. 

MUDWONDER valves are built in 2”, 
3”, and 4” sizes with screwed or flanged 
ends for 2000 psi WP (4000 psi test) and 
3000 psi WP (6000 psi test). 

Your favorite oil field supply store can 
give you complete information or write 
Edward Valves, Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 

(Advertisement) 
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With tho d 


upon tho d 
in use throughout every oil producing 
area, Oil States Rod Guides have proved 
to be the easiest to apply with their 
“SNAP-ON” feature . . . most trouble- 
free . . . and best for cutting operating 
costs. Check these features: 





%& CENTER RODS % LENGTHEN 


IN TUBING PLUNGER 

%& INCREASE TRAVEL 
ROD & oe PREVENT 
TUBING LIFE METAL. TO - 

%& REDUCE CONTACT IN 
FRICTION TUBING 


% DAMPEN OUT LOWER P 
VIBRATION * oD toAD 


%& LESS STROKES % SAVES COUP. 
LING WEAR 


PER MINUTE 





if 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
YOUR SUPPLY STORE 


Oil State 





OIL STATES RUBBER CO. 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 





Companies 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, WESTERN OPERATIONS, 
INC., was formed as a wholly integrated 
subsidiary to manage 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California’s 
petroleum operations 
in the West. Last 
year this part of the 
corporation had sales 
of nearly $726 million 
and crude oil produc- 
tion of more than 
117,000 barrels a day. 
It will have refining 
capacity approximat- 
ing 300,000 barrels 
daily and other ex- 
tensive facilities for 
oil exploration, trans- 








E. J. McClanahan 


seven Western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 


president of Standard of California, will 
take over the chairmanship and _ presi- 
dency of the new company. 

Some 25,000 employes of the parent 
Standard’s present Western division will 
be transferred to Standard-Western Oper- 
ations. Employes’ benefits and opportuni- 
ties would in no way be affected by this 
move. Creation of Standard-Western Op- 
erations is a further step in organization 
streamlining begun several years ago to 
regroup Standard of California’s manage- 
ment in line with the corporation’s. western 
growth and the expansion of its national 
and international interests, the announce- 
ment said, This further decentralization 
is designed to free Standard of California’s 
corporate executives from day-to-day op- 





erating responsibilities so that they may | 


| 

| 

| devote their primary efforts to long-range 

| planning and policy determination. Stand- 
ard’s western activities were consolidated 
under a separate division management 
two years ago, marking the beginning of 

decentralization operations in the west. 

Establishment of Standard-Western Oper- 

| ations completes this transition and gives 
Western division the same status as Stand- 

ard’s other domestic and foreign subsidi- 


| aries. 
ae 


LION OIL COMPANY, division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company has joined with 
four other U. S. corporations in the ac- 
quisition of an oil and gas exploitation 
concession in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
The concession, which includes approxi- 
mately 2000 acres, was one of those re- 
cently granted in that lake area by the 
Venezuelan government. Bidding stirred 
considerable interest among oil firms as 
the producing areas in the lake north of 
these concessions have, for many years, 
accounted for the greater part of Venezu- 
elan oil. Bonuses paid by those acquiring 
concessions on 43,000 acres included in 
the Maracaibo letting yielded the gov- 
ernment nearly $79 million. The other 
corporations included in the ownership of 
the Maracaibo concession are Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., Union Oil and Gas 
Corp., Murphy Corp. and San Jacinto 
Petroleum Corp. These and Lion will each 
participate through separate subsidiary 
companies. The same group also owns an 
exploration concession near the Colom- 
bian border in the Venezuelan state of 
Apure. 
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portation, and marketing throughout the | 


E. J. McClanahan, a director and vice | 





ANVIL Brand 


SPECIAL 
CLEARANCE 
TUBING COUPLINGS 


Like al’ Anvil Brand oil field 
fittings, the special clearance coup- 
ling shown here makes up fast, 
saves time on-site. Consistently 
clean and accurate threads—elec- 
tro-galvanized—are the reason. 
These special clearance couplings 
are painted overall according to 
A.P.I. color code; in addition, they 
bear a contrasting color band to 
indicate grade of string on which 
each should be used. 

Anvil Brand Fittings—A.P.I. coup- 
lings for all regular oil field appli- 
cations, bushings, plugs, and nip- 
ples— undergo scientific materials 
testing and continual gaging dur- 
ing manufacture. They are sold 
through your nearest supply store, 
whose engineering service to cus- 
tomers is supported by Anvil Brand 
Representatives in key locations. 
Writetoday for further information. 





Home office and main plant: Alli- 
son Park, Pa. Anvil Brand Coup- 
lings are also manufactured by 
Anvil Products, Inc., Longview, 
Texas, and by Canadian Coupling 
and Fittings, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont., 
Canada. 







forged seamless and 
wrought steel 
pipe fittings 
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everywhere ...the change is 


to 


low cost ELECTRIC power... 
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» 


Wi? 


Because the greatest value today is Electric Power 
— Low Cost Purchased Electric Power. In the 
face of ever increasing costs, Electric Power has 


remained at extremely low rates. 


Today, your Utility Electric Power Company 
offers even greater service at a lower cost than 
ever before! ECONOMY — *PEP cuts down in- 
stallation, operating, mainteance, and labor costs! 
CONVENIENCE — With PEP you have con- 
stant, dependable service, automatic controls, and 
a more satisfactory trouble-free operation. Yes, 
everywhere... the change is to low cost Electric 


Power... 


Purchased Electric Power 





Above an actual switch is being made to Electric Power. 


Call your power com- 


pony for-details on 


how 


you 


WORLD OIL 


*PEP can serye 





P.O. Box 2771, Dallas,Texas 


PETROLEUM ELECTRIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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It’s shortly after midnight as 
Frank loads a swedge from his store 
“ for delivery to the Damon well. 





Once he’s at the well, Frank sits 
down in the bunk house with Mr. 
McGuirt to go over an order for de- 
livery the next day. 








Frank Watts, left, veteran store manager for an independent distributor, having a branch 
at Bay City, Tex., and H. P. (Pat) McGuirt, tool pusher for Otis Russell Drilling Co., watch 
Pittsburgh Seamless casing being unloaded at a rig near Damon, Tex. 


Here’s Why You Can Rely 


Oil Field Emergencies Demand Quick Action 


On Pittsburgh Steel’s Independent Distributors 


The telephone shrilled at 4 a.m. in 
the Bay City, Texas home of Frank 
Watts. 

An oil driller in distress was phon- 
ing his independent distributor on 
Christmas Day. 

The oil man told Frank he needed 
a small valve immediately to keep 
his rig in operation, Christmas or no 
Christmas. 

Frank, a veteran supply man and 
manager of an independent supply 
company store, was on his way 
quickly. He opened his store, got the 
valve, delivered the item to the 
worried driller and made it back 
home in time to watch the kids open 
their gifts at 8 a.m. 

As one of the independent dis- 
tributors representing Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Frank knew the im- 
portance of the driller’s call. Answer- 
ing oil field SOS’s is an old story to 
the Watts family. 

Not every holiday is disrupted but 
these SOS’s are frequent enough that 
his wife recalls any number of times 
when Frank has shown up at dawn 
due to similar emergencies. For ex- 
ample, there was the night when he 
made a round trip to Houston (180 


miles) for $12.00 worth of parts he 
was temporarily out of and which 
were badly needed on a rig. 

At 36, Frank Watts is a tall, 
raw-boned, friendly man the 
movies would cast as a typical 
Texan. But more important, he’s 
an oil field business man, a repre- 
sentative of one of the 18 inde- 
pendent distributors (listed at 
right) handling Pittsburgh 
Seamless. And he has nearly 15 
years of experience under his 
belt. 

He is accustomed to working 65 
hours a week and it doesn’t bother 
him to get frequent night calls, half 
of them to open his store so a driller 
can get an item he needs, the other 
times an SOS for delivery of supplies 
to keep a drilling operation going. 

Frank Watts has “service’’ as his 
first and strongest business byword. 
Quality of the products he handles 
is a close second. As he puts it: 

“T learned a long time ago that 
service and the best products availa- 
ble are the keys to profit and success 
in this supply business, 

“If we handle only good quality 
stuff, proven material the men. at 
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at the well-site. 


the rigs can rely on, and give them 
all the service they need, we'll get 
their business and we’ll keep it.” 

Those words stand as testimony 
to the quality of Pittsburgh Steel 
Company’s drill pipe, casing and tub- 
ing. The company Frank works for 
handles only Pittsburgh drill pipe, 
although it offers several manufac- 
turers’ casing and tubing. 

They prove, too, why the inde- 
pendent supply house has become 
such a vital force in the oil and gas 
fields. 

Independent distributors are ready 
for action around the clock. Frank’s 
store stocks nearly 3,000 different 
items ready for delay-free normal 
operation or for emergencies. 

An independent distributor’s serv- 
ice is flexible. The independents are 
personal friends to the oil men they 
serve. Through their long experience, 
they know the problems oil men face 
and can meet their requirements 
without red tape and extra paper 
work. They are free from remote con- 
trol and can make big decisions with- 
out wasting time. The independent 
store is usually the first in an oil field 
and the last to leave, if it ever does. 


An oilman’s assurance of quality — Pittsburgh Seam- 
less—is the topic of this conversation Frank is holding 








Frank watches cat-heading of Pittsburgh casing as 
it is run into hole. Frank’s company handles a full range 


of Pittsburgh Drill Pipe, casing and tubing. 


Its personnel live in the area their 
stores serve. Their own personal 
futures are tied to the success they 
generate for themselves. 

Independent distributors help keep 
costs low. Though they specialize in 
service, their prices are competitive. 
Their livelihood depends on meeting 
competition. Almost with no excep- 
tion, the independent’s representa- 
tive will stay in the area of his store, 
not move on every couple of years. 
The money the independent makes 
stays where he makes it. 

The independent offers only 
the best in equipment because he 
buys only what he wants to buy. 
He is free to select from the best 
equipment made. Pittsburgh 
Steel and all the other reputable 
manufacturers back up the in- 
dependent distributor. 

Independents are the most accessi- 
ble suppliers in the oil fields. For 
example, Pittsburgh Steel’s distribu- 
tors have a total of 140 stores in all 
parts of the oil and gas fields. 

Next time you buy drill pipe, cas- 
ing or tubing use the team that can’t 
be beat: Pittsburgh Seamless and 
your independent distributor. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 





Atlanta Columbus Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
Cleveland Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 














Distributor Home Offices 


Bradford Supply Company 
130 Main Street 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


a Supply Company 
8 Harrison Street 
he 9 Ohio 


C. W. Cotton Supply Company 
Utica National Bank Building 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 


Franklin Supply Company 
624 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Houston Oil Field Material Co. 
1524 Ma Street 
Houston, Texas 


Industrial Supply Company 
500 Eighth Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Iverson Supply Company 
400 West Fifth Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Lucey Export Corporation 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 


Lucey Products Corporation 
624 South Cheyenne 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 


McJunkin Corporation 
P. O. Box 513 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 


Midland Supply Company 
Box 3105 


Washington St. Station 
Wichita 7, Kansas 


Mountain Iron & Supply Co. 
100 Rule Building 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Murray Brooks, Incorporated 
. O. Box 855 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Producers Supply & Tool Co. 


706 Commercial Standard Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Redes Supply Company 
P. O. Box 2752 
Odessa, Texas 


Southwest Su upply Company 
1720 Oliver Buildin 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Superior Iron Works & Supply Co. 
P. O. Box 1800 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Western Supply Company 
424 North Boulder Avenue 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
















































What's Happening 





Los Angeles Nomads Have Guests 


AMONG INDUSTRY ASSOCIATIONS 


International guests at the Dec. 12, 1956, meeting of the Los Angeles chapter of Nomads are left 
to right (standing) George O'Neill of D. & E. from Brazil; Ed McCune of Santa Fe Drilling Co. 
from the Philippines; Jaime Reyes of ENAP from Chile; Don Lage of Santa Fe Drilling from Chile; 
R. E. Steele of Santa Fe Drilling from Chile; Axel V. Green of Cia Petrolera Lobitos from Peru; 
C. H. Lopper of IDC from Holland; Dave Gallehue of Aramco from Saudi Arabia; L. H. Daniel 
of Aramco from Saudi Arabia; (kneeling) Robey Deem of Empresa from Colombia; George Ryan 
of IPC from Iraq; J. W. Killingsworth of IPC from Iraq; C. S. Martin of Cia Petrolera de Costa 
Rica from Costa Rica; Joe Atkins of Basrah Pet. from Iraq; Stan Pooler of Imperial Oil from 
Canada; K. G. Long of Santa Fe Drilling from the Philippines; (seated) A. M. Thornton of A. Z. 
Export from Venezuela; Jesse F. Roberts of Santa Fe Drilling from the Philippines. 


Western Oil and Gas Group 
Elect Bowlby President 

Samuel F. Bowlby, vice president, Shell 
Oil Company, and the company’s senior 
representative on the West Coast, was 
elected president of the Western Oil and 
Gas Association. He succeeds John W. 
Hancock, president of the Hancock Oil 
Company. 

The Western Oil and Gas Association 
represents producers, refiners, and distrib- 
utors of petroleum products in the West. 
Its new president is a veteran West Coast 
oil man with 30 years’ service, starting 
as an oil field roustabout and rising in 
1946 to vice president in charge of all 
Shell exploration and production for the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain regions. 

Other new WOGA officers include: 
Olen Lane, vice president, Continental Oil 
Company, first vice president; D. T. 
Staples, president, Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany, second vice president; T. H. Wallace, 
vice president, Western Gulf Oil Company, 
treasurer; and Felix Chappellet, Associa- 
tion vice president and general manager. 

Newly-elected to the board was Robert 
O. Anderson, president, Wilshire Oil Com- 
pany. 

The following directors were re-elected: 
L. L. Aubert, president, Bankline Oil 
Company; John S. Bell, area manager, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company; F. W. 
Borden, vice president, Sunray Mid- 


Continent Oil Company; Harold L. Briggs, 
vice president, Chanslor-Western Oil and 
Development Company; H. D. Campbell, 
president, Franco Western Oil Company; 
B. E. Devere, president, Pathfinder Petro- 
leum Company; J. M. Feldman, president, 
Golden Bear Oil Company; E. B. Hall, 
president, Drilling and Production Com- 
pany; John W. Hancock, president, Han- 
cock Oil Company; Chas. S. Jones, presi- 
dent, Richfield Oil Corporation; W. M. 
Keck, chairman of the board, The Superior 
Oil Company; Fred M. Keller, president, 
Oceanic Oil Company; A. C. Mattei, 
president, Honolulu Oil Corporation; E, J. 
McClanahan, vice president, Standard Oil 
Company of California; Downs McCloskey, 
manager, California Division, Amerada 
Petroleum Corporation; Ross McCollum, 
president, National Oil Company; R. L. 
Minckler, president, General Petroleum 
Corporation; S. B. Mosher, president, 
Signal Oil and Gas Company; Howard C. 
Pyle, president, Monterey Oil Company; 
Herbert L. Reid, executive vice president, 
Kern County Land Company; Wm. Rein- 
hardt, vice president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company; A. C. Rubel, president, 
Union Oil Company of California; George 
Sowards, division manager, Ohio Oil Com- 
pany; Jasper W. Tully, president, Reserve 
Oil and Gas Company; R. R. Von Hagen, 
president, Lloyd Corporation, Ltd.; James 
T. Wood, Jr., vice president, The Texas 
Company; John A. Woodward, president, 
St. Anthony Oil Corporation. 
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General Subject Papers 
Needed for Cuban Meeting 


An industry exhibit open to the public 7 


at large is planned as part of the overall 
activities of the Second Cuban Congress 


on Petroleum, scheduled to be held in 7 


Havana May 5-11, 1957. 

Outstanding speakers are being invited 
to discuss specific subjects of particular 
interest to the nascent Cuban oil industry; 
however, it is desired to receive papers on 
subjects of a general character, not neces- 
sarily dealing with the Cuban situation, 
All papers should be on hand by March 
1, and it is requested that the title of 
papers, author’s name and a brief resume 
be submitted as soon as possible so that a 
preliminary program may be _ prepared 
and circulated abroad with ample time. 

Dr. Alberto Diaz Masvidal, president of 
the organizing committee, stated that the 
working sections would comprise: Section 
I—Geology, Geophysics and Geochemis- 
try; Section II—Drilling and Production; 
Section II1I—Processing, Distribution and 
Utilization; Section IV—Research, De- 
velopment and Testing; Section V—Edu- 
cation and Training of Personnel; and 
Section VI—Management, Economics and 
Law. 

General offices for the Second Cuban 
Petroleum Congress have been opened in 
Edificio Habana 800, Havana, Cuba, and 
detailed information regarding the event 
will be forwarded to interested parties. 


Berg and Bates to Head 
Geology Teachers Group 


At the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Geology Teachers, held in con- 
junction with the Geological Society of 
America, November 1 and 2, the follow- 
ing were elected as officers for 1957. 

J. Robert Berg, of the University of 
Wichita, was elected president; Robert L. 
Bates, Ohio State University, vice presi- 
dent; Chilton E. Prouty, University of 
Pittsburgh, secretary; and John E. Allen, 
Portland State College, treasurer. 


Thomas V. McEvilly Wins 
Essay Contest First Prize 


Cash prizes in the annual world-wide 
student essay contest of the Society of 
Exploration Geophysicists were awarded 
today in New Orleans at the opening ses- 
sion of the society’s 26th annual meeting. 

F. J. Agnich, chairman of the student 
membership committee, and president of 
Geophysical Service Inc., Dallas, Texas, 
presented the first prize of $150 to Thomas 
V. McEvilly, the second prize of $100 to 
Ronald E. Diederich and the $50 third 
prize to Emil J. Mateker, Jr. 

McEvilly, a graduate fellow in engi- 
neering geophysics at St. Louis University, 
wrote on “Abnormal sedimentary suscepti- 
bilities in Eastern Missouri.’ Diederich, 
a geophysical engineering student at Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden, titled his 
paper “A Review of the Rayleigh Wave.” 
Mateker in St. Louis, is also a graduate 
student at St. Louis University. His paper 
is entitled “Gravity Survey of the Cap Au 
Gres Structures in the Brussels-Hardin 
Quadrangles, Illinois.” 
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For Pressure Control 


atits BE ST... 
SHAFFER! 


F 


4 


THROUGHOUT 
THE OIL WORLD 


leading operators place their confidence 
in Shaffer pressure control equipment be- 
cause it embodies three basic advantages: 
(1) it is quality equipment, built through- 
out to the highest standards of safety, 
long life and low maintenance. 

(2)it embodies unique engineering advance- 
ments that assure easier, more-positive 
operation and quicker, simpler servicing. 


SHAFFER HYDRAULIC CELLAR CONTROL GATES 


e Available in both Double (illustrated 
above) and Single types. Both available 
in choice of Non-Rising Locking Shafts 
(for those preferring maximum com- 
pactness) and Rising Locking Shafts 
(for those preferring quick indication 
of ram position). 


¢ Unmatched simplicity in changing 
rams—simply unbolt two doors, change 
rams, close and bolt the doors. Rams 
are automatically aligned as doors are 
bolted shut! 


¢ Completely Enclosed Design . . . Di- 
rect Hydraulic Drive . . . Quick-Drain- 
ing Compartment Bottoms . . . these 


e Space-saving compactness .. . } 
and other exclusive features make 


Double (with two ram compartments 


(3) it is available in a choice of sizes and 
types to meet virtually every field condi- 


tion and pressure requirement! 


unitized into one body) is only 30” 
high in sizes as large as 13%” (12” 
Series 900)...Single is only 184%” high 
in same size. Smaller sizes even less! 


Shaffer Hydraulic Cellar Control Gates 
outstanding in the industry. 
Available in a complete range of 
sizes and pressure ratings. 





. 


SHAFFER COMBINATION ROTATING 
BLOWOUT PREVENTERS AND 
STRIPPERS 


* Combine in one unit every 
necessary feature for complete 
pressure control while drilling. 

* Maintain continuous seal 
around any element in the drill 
string — drill pipe, tool joints, 
kellys, drill collars, and couplings 
— automatically, whether string is 
rotating, being raised or lowered, 
or is stationary. 

* Can be used with any standard 
kelly (square, hexagonal, or oc- 
tagonal) — and any type of drill 
pipe (coupled, upset or flush). No 
special drill string equipment is 
required! 

* Quick-Releasing Bonnet per- 
mits passing bits, reamers, other 
large-diameter tools through the 
unit quickly and easily. 
Available in 2 types 

—a complete size range! 


SHAFFER MECHANICAL 
CELLAR CONTROL GATES 


¢ Available in both Double (il- 
lustrated above) and Single types 
for operation by an air motor drive 
utilizing the air supply available 
at most rigs — plus manual stand- 
by protection! 


¢ Even in sizes as large as 13%” 
(12” Series 900) the Double type 
requires less than 29” cellar 
height, the Single less than 1714”! 


¢ Rams are changed by simply 
removing one end cover . . . quick- 
draining ram compartments pre- 
vent accumulation of detrimental 
mud and sand . . . many other 
unique features make these gates 
top choice wherever mechanically- 
operated cellar control gates are 
preferred! 


ALSO SHAFFER FISHING TOOLS are world famous for 
their simplicity, dependability and unique advancements 
... tools that combine into one coordinated unit the 
operating principles of several different tools. Get full 


details from your nearest Shaffer representative. Or 


write direct! 


SHAFFER 10° 
HOUSTON 
OKLAHOF 


xPORT SALES oft 
expo 


SHAFFER LANDING, CASING 
AND TUBING HEADS 


* Meet every requirement for 
modern, compact casing and tub- 
ing suspension in wells of all 
depths. 


¢ Available in various types and 
pecking arrangements. Base 

eads and Combination Base, 
Casing and Tubing Heads are 
available for combining several 
units into one where space is at 
a premium. 


Shaffer also provides a full line 
of modern Tu Heads, Multi- 


ple Zone Hook-Ups and other 
equipment to complete your pres- 
sure control i 5 
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SHAFFER ADJUSTABLE 
FLOW BEANS 


* These units pioneered the ad- 
justable flow bean principle and 
are still unequalled in operating 
features. 


¢ Available with Conical, Micro 
and _ electrically-heated Thermo 
Tips in both regular and hard 
metal designs to meet various 
drilling, production and refining 
applications. A choice of all popu- 
lar sizes — in both flanged or 
screwed connections! 
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What's Happening 








C. A. P. Leahey 


Kenneth E. Jones 


C, A. P. Leahey, of the Bank of Mon- 
treal’s Business Development department, 
Calgary, since January of this year, has 
been placed in charge of the operations 
of the department, succeeding J. Austin 
Richards, special representative, who was 
recently named manager of the B of M’s 
new branch scheduled to open shortly in 
the Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas building in 
Calgary. Leahey joined the Bank of Mon- 
treal in 1920. Prior to his Calgary ap- 
pointment last January, he served as a 
special representative of the Business De- 
velopment department at the head office 
in Montreal. In his new capacity, Leahey 
will be devoting much of his time to the 
bank’s business development operations in 
the oil fields of Alberta. 
* 
Kenneth E. Jones recently became chief 
engineer with the Joe Stine, Inc., organi- 
tion. Before joining Joe Stine, Inc., Jones 
was well established in the oil industry 
engineering field through some seven years’ 
service with Reed Roller Bit Company as 
design and field engineer (district engi- 
neer, Oklahoma; division engineer, Kan- 
sas), seven years with Lockheed Aircraft 
and Vega Aircraft as manufacturing engi- 
neer and supervisor in charge of fixtures 
on all wing design; and eight years with 
Baash-Ross Tool Company as field engi- 
neer and area engineer, working with oil 
tool design, jigs and fixtures and special 
shop equipment. Jones worked on the de- 
sign, in connection with Joe Stine, Inc., 
of the jacking mechanism for the Lake 
Maracaibo barge of the Mene-Grande Oil 
Company, which operates with the Joe 
Stine hydraulic jack. In his new capacity 
as chief engineer for Joe Stine, Inc., he 
is specializing in design, as well as in the 
manufacturing supervision, of specialized 
offshore equipment. 
« 


Mission Manufacturing Company has 
named Henry A. Lee as centrifugal pump 
regional sales engineer for the Permian 
Basin area with headquarters in Midland, 
Texas. Lee, who has been with the Houston- 
headquartered company for one and a half 
years, will work with both supply stores and 
industrial representatives that handle Mis- 
sion products. He has been an application 
engineer with Mission. He was previously 
with the Baroid Sales division. Jim Buxton 
has the same duties in the Kansas-Okla- 
homa district with headquarters in Tulsa. 
© 


George Engine Company, Inc., Harvey, 
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AMONG SERVICE AND SUPPLY MEN 





Henry A. Lee Ed Henderson 


La., has recently announced two important 
appointments. The first is that of Ed Hen- 
derson as assistant service manager for 
ElectroMotive Drilling Rig Equipment. 
Henderson has had over 10 years of actual 
field experience at George Engine Com- 
pany in all phases of their Service depart- 
ment; and, prior to this, had extensive 
Navy service on diesel engines. His entire 
time will be devoted to handling Electro- 
Motive equipment exclusively. The second 
appointment is that of Willis Miller as 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
ElectroMotive Drilling Rig Equipment at 
George Engine Company. Formerly with 
the ElectroMotive division of General 
Motors Corporation, Miller has been an 
active participant in the development of 
the ElectroMotive diesel electric drilling 
rig unit and has had extensive field experi- 
ence. He served ElectroMotive as a field 
instructor, technical writer and technical 
engineer before joining George Engine 
Company in November, 1956. 
* 


The McCullough Tool Company an- 
nounced the appointment of Roy Neal Col- 
lum as district sales manager for the IIli- 
nois Basin and the opening of a new 
service location at Olney, Ill. With Mc- 
Cullough for over five years, Collum has 
transferred from Magnolia, Ark., where he 
was branch manager. Prior to this, he was 
sales engineer in Shreveport, La. Collum 
will coordinate McCullough sales in IIli- 
nois, Kentucky and Indiana, establishing 
his headquarters in McCullough’s Carmi, 
Ill., branch. The new branch at Olney is 
located on Highway 130 with Stanley 
Zurek in charge of operations. The branch 
is fully staffed with experienced personnel 
and is equipped to provide bullet and jet 
perforating, radiation logging and all wire 
line services. 
° 


Axelson Manufacturing Company, divi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced the following promotions and 
transfers within the California region of 
its Petroleum Equipment division: H. F. 
(Don) Donley, district manager at Taft, 
was promoted to Northern California area 
manager, with headquarters in Taft, Cal. 
Fred J. (Sandy) Graham, district manager 
at Ventura, was promoted to Southern 
California area manager, with headquar- 
ters at Long Beach. Bardwell E. (Gene) 
Alley, district manager at Huntington 
Beach, was transferred to Taft district in 
the same capacity. Charles R. (Chuck) 
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Willis Miller Roy Neal Collum 


Garner, district manager at Orcutt was 
transferred to Ventura district in the same 
capacity. Clyde M. Garrison, district sery- 
ice manager at Orcutt, was promoted to 
district manager. Robert L. (Bob) Tar- 
zian, district service manager at Hunting- 
ton Beach, was promoted to district man- 
ager. 

« 
The National Supply Company Limited 
has divided its Canadian store operations 
into three districts. A. D. Foulds, district 
manager, will be in charge of the South- 
ern Alberta district, with headquarters at 
Calgary. Extending from Red Deer south 
to the U. S. border, this district includes 
all areas now covered by the company’s 
stores at Calgary and Stettler. R. M. Bor- 
den, formerly. an assistant district man- 
ager, will manage the Northern Alberta 
district, covering the area now served by 
the stores at Edmonton, Drayton Valley 
and Redwater. Headquarters will be at 
Edmonton. J. H. Linstead, also formerly 
an assistant district manager, will manage 
the Saskatchewan-Manitoba district, in- 
cluding the areas of the stores at Swift 
Current and Estevan, Sask., and Virden, 
Man., headquarters will be at Regina. 
The S. R. Bowen Co., announced the ap- 
pointment of W. C. (Hut) Erwin as gen- 
eral manager of Canadian operations. The 
S. R. Bowen Co. which has established 
its headquarters at Edmonton, Canada, 
has recently embarked on an expansion 
program and will establish stores in out- 
lying locations to better serve customers in 
strategic areas throughout western Canada. 

* 
Howard A. Reid has been appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales for Walworth Company. 
Reid will coordinate advertising, market 
research, sales training, sales promotion 
and public relations for Walworth. He for- 
merly directed advertising and sales pro- 
motion for American Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

© 
O. V. Tally; director of industrial sales of 
Allis-Chalmers Industries Group of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company since 
1954, has been appointed manager of the 
firm’s Washington district. In his new 
capacity, Tally will be in charge of all 
Washington operations for the company’s 
Industries and Tractor groups. Tally 
joined Allis-Chalmers in 1926 and served 
as a representative successively in the 
New York, Washington and Philadelphia 
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districts. In 1943 he was named manager 
of the St. Louis district. In 1950 he be- 
came manager of the Midwest region with 
headquarters in Chicago and in 1954 
director of industrial sales of the Indus- 
tries group. R. N. Landreth, who has been 
manager of the Washington district since 
1950, has been assigned to the Industries 
group sales staff. Landreth was associated 
with the American Brown-Boveri Electric 
Corp. when it was acquired by Allis-Chal- 
mers in 1931. He has been with Allis- 
Chalmers Washington office since 1934. 








much of his time in Graver’s sales offices 
throughout the country. He has been with 
Graver for 15 years, mostly in New York, 
where he was manager of Graver’s eastern 
sales. 

* 


William V. Rathbone, formerly executive 
vice president of Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Company, has been named vice president 
in charge of sales for the Delta Tank 
Manufacturing Company. 

» 


Lane-Wells Company announced the fol- 
lowing changes in the Mid- Continent area. 
Bill D. Lauterbach, sales engineer, has 
been transferred from Cushing to Perry, 
Okla. Jack D. Cruce has been named dis- 
trict sales manager for Oklahoma and 
transferred from Wichita, Kansas, to Ok- 


lahoma City. Thomas G, Bush was trans- 
ferred from El Dorado, Kansas, to Wich- 
ita, replacing Cruce. The Bartlesville area 
was combined with Hominy, and Robert 
D. Johnson transferred from Bartlesville 
to Hominy as area manager. Bruce J. 
Grinnel was transferred from Oklahoma 
City to Casper, Wyo., as district | ung 
engineer, replacing David D. St 

who was transferred to Well Surveys, i 
at Tulsa, 

* 

R. E. Reimer, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer of Dresser Industries, Inc., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of Dresser. He has been associated in vary- 
ing executive capacities with Dresser since 
the company first became publicly owned 
in 1929. He served as controller of the 
original Dresser company from 1929-1932, 
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Weatherford Oil Tool Company in Hous- 
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t Schramm, Inc., announced the appoint- Sales ces in Leading Cities 
, ment of Donald E. Stewart as field and Albany, N. Y.—Albert L. Becker, 434 Clinton Ave. 


Baltimore, Md.—William H. Thurlow, 2301 N. Charles St. 

Chicago, Ill.—Harry A. Jay, Suite 1090, Old Colony Bidg. 

Denver, Colo.—Eart H. jones & Co., 1863 Wazee St. 

Detroit, Mich.—R. W. Lang, Jr., 505 ‘Pork Avenue 

Erie, Pa.—R. J. Maggi, Box 

Falmouth, Mass.—Walter S. Bennett, 53 Minot St. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—R. W. Lang, Jr., 138 Burton SE 

Houston, Tex.—Henry H. Paris Distributor, Inc., Box 932 

Independence, Mo.—Craig A. Fross, 3701 Norwood 

Los eles, Cal.—James A. Riordan Co., 1400 — iy Ave. 

Louisville, Kentucky—Sid. Schultze Co 514 W. Mai 

at eer ag | ee G. Nelson Co., 3347 N. wh St. 

Narberth, Pa.—J. W. Worthington, 105 Forrest Ave. 

Newark, N. J.—Ira L. Rothenb erg & Assocs., 398 Market St. 

New York, N. Y.—Max Rothenberg, 11-05 38th Ave., 
Long Island City 

Omaha, Nebraska—Wnm. Freiden, Central States Engineering & 
Sales Co., 5101 Blondo St. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Northeastern Associates, Neil Chatterton, 
Secy., P. O. Box 

Portland, Ore. a, H. Jones & Co., 1233 NW 12th Ave. 

Richmond, Va.—P. Abbott & Co., 15 E. Franklin St. 

St. Louis, Me Walter C. Dollinger, Dollinger & Lucas, 
1047 Big Bend 

Seattle, Wash.—Earl H. Jones & Co., 819 Thomas St. 


research engineer with headquarters in 
Tulsa. For the past 10 years he has done 
- extensive research work and conducted 
" many field tests in air drilling for Stano- 
> lind Oil & Gas Co., in the Research 
center at Tulsa. 

* 


M. W. Mount was promoted from district 
engineer to regional sales engineer for 
Electro-Motive division of General Motors 
at Los Angeles, Calif. In his new capacity, 
Mount will be engaged in sales engineer- 
ing activities on the West Coast for Elec- 
tro-Motive’s mobile generating units for 
electric utility company use, and Diesel- 
electric power systems for oil well drilling. 
Mount operated his own drilling contract- 
ing business prior to joining Electro-Mo- 
tive in 1944, as a personnel instructor. He 
became a service engineer in 1946, and 
in 1948, was promoted to district engineer, 
the position he held before his recent ap- 
pointment. 





Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. announced 
the advancement of Henry J. D’Aragon to 
general sales manager. He thus _ heads 
Graver’s national sales organization for 
steel and alloy tanks and vessels, both 
shop-built and site-erected. Though his 
headquarters will be at the large Graver ae is 
plant in East Chicago, Ind., he will spend oe: : 1 EVV ELARE, SALI ORIN 
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HOT FORGED from solid, 
rectangular steel bars, de- 
signed and produced for 
dependable, long-life service 
under the severest piping 
conditions! 


A TYPE FOR EVERY USE! 


FOR ALL PRESSURES! 
FOR ALL TEMPERATURES! 








Standard & Double 
Extra Heavy 


UNIONS 


Available with 
screwed or socket 
weld ends. 3000- 
Ib. sizes /g” to 3”; 


6000-lb. sizes 1” 
to 2”. 


ORIFICE 
UNIONS 
With screwed or 


socket weld ends. 
3000-Ib. and 6000- 


Ib. service. 


‘a 


a 


a 
(MALE & FEMALE 
UNIONS 


With steel-to-steel, 
bronze-to-steel, stain- 
less steel-to-steel or 
orifice seats. 3000-lb. 


‘tain only, 
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Standard & Double \ 
Extra Heavy 


LUG NUT 
UNIONS 


Hammer-type for 
quick opening and 
quick closing. 















WRITE FOR CATALOG 56 
showing the complete Catawissa 
line of Perfect Seal Products 


CATAWISSA VALVE AND 
FITTINGS COMPANY 


60 Mill Street © CATAWISSA, PA. 
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as treasurer from 1933-1943, as secretary- | 


treasurer of Dresser from 1943 to 1947. 


| He was elected a vice president of the 





company in 1947. 





Grady Jennings Harry C. Doughman 


Grady Jennings, formerly with Ruberoid, 
Incorporated, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and sales manager for Walker Well 
Heads, Incorporated, Tulsa. Jennings has 
had wide experience in all phases of oil 
field equipment and application. 


Harry C. Doughman has been appointed 
sales engineer in the Tulsa area for the 
Indian Drilling Mud Co., Oklahoma City. 
He had been a corrosion engineer with 
the Pipe Line Anode Corp., Tulsa, before 
joining the Indian organization, 


| Mark T. Anthony has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president and general 


manager of Kaiser Steel Corporation. He 
succeeds A. F. (Frank) 
named assistant general manager of Kaiser 
Center, Inc., Oakland, Calif. Anthony 
joined Kaiser Steel in 1946 as assistant to 


the market consultant and later served as | 


assistant director of the company’s Gen- 
eral Planning department. In 1955, he was 


named assistant manager of Kaiser Steel’s | 
| Central district sales office 
Before joining Kaiser Steel, Anthony was | 


in Oakland. 


with Congoleum-Nairn as office manager 
and sales representative. During World 
War II, he served in the VU. S. Signal 
Corps as an airborne-radio repairman at 
an overseas B-29 base. 


Henry E. Sneed has recently accepted a 
position with the Oil and Gas division of 
the Reynolds Mining Company. He was 
formerly a geologist for General Petroleum 


| Corporation in Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Allister Scorgie, formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager of British Ameri- 
can Oil Company, Limited, has joined 
Cockfield, Brown & Company, Limited, 
Toronto office, as an account executive. 


| G. E. Conn, manager of the York district 


of Allis-Chalmers Industries Group of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
since 1947, has been appointed manager 
of the Buffalo district succeeding Henry 
E. Weiss. Weiss, who has been with Allis- 
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Well Servicing Units, 


ENGINEERED 


for simplified operation 
and upkeep 


RUGGED 


for long trouble-free life 


REASONABLY PRICED 


for fast pay-out 





Models range from 2,000-foot to 
12,000-foot capacity. 
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Rector Casing Heads’ Ring-of-Steel Seal 
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1100 NORTH 


Like the famous rock—the welded seal in Rector’s Casing Heads 
assures you PERMANENT COMPLETIONS unequaled in the 
oil industry. It will not burn out, deteriorate, flow under high 
pressure or temperature, or freeze and contract under low temper- 
ature, requires no maintenance, eliminates pressure equalization 
between strings. 

This enduring permanence is made possible by Rector’s specially 
designed Welding Ring and the application of an API ring gasket. 
On your next well specify Rector—the Cadillac of Casing Heads 
with the sealed-with-steel permanence of Gibraltar. More than 
100,000 in service. 


At authorized supply stores everywhere. 
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COMMERCE ST. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Houston Plant: 2215 Commerce St. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL ACTIVE FIELDS 
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Chalmers for 45 years and manager at 
Buffalo since 1936, has been named a 
special representative there. Conn was a 
representative in the Philadelphia district 
before being named manager at York. 
MacGregor G. Jones, a sales representa- 
tive at York since 1947, succeeds Conn 
as manager there. 


Wilson Manufacturing Company, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Kenny Ritchey as the Wilson rep- 
resentative for the Rocky Mountain area. 
Ritchey will headquarter in Denver, Colo. 


Robert E. Kurdle has been appointed to 
manager of Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp.’s district office at Rock Springs, 
Wyo. He joined Schlumberger in 1951 


and has served as a field engineer in 
Farmington, N. M., and Casper, Wyo. 


A. M, Byers Company announced the elec- 
tion of L. A. McQueen and Frank W. 
Knowlton as directors of the firm. Both 
men are directors and officers of The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. McQueen is vice president in charge 
of sales and Knowlton is secretary and 
general counsel for General Tire. Two 
vacancies were created on the Byers board 
when Sydney Newman and N. H, A. 
Rodman resigned as directors of the com- 
pany last October. McQueen takes New- 
man’s seat on the board and the vacancy 
created by Rodman’s resignation is filled 
by Knowlton. 








The channel under the bridge will be 400 feet 
wide as compared to the 97-foot clearance of 
the structure it will replace. The bridge will 
have a vertical clearance of 140 feet. 


The Shape 
of Things 
to Come! 


HE Port of Corpus Christi 
next year will present a 
new shape to the shipping 
world. The bascule bridge 


which has spanned the harbor’s entrance for 30 years, and 
which has been a limiting factor, as well as a shipping hazard 
for more years than we care to mention, will be gone. In its 
place will be a new high level structure which with enlarged 
dimensions in all basins, channels and canals will remove those 
factors which presently limit ship size and the amount of cargo 


they can carry. 


Advanced planning has kept the Port of Corpus Christi grow- 


"ae 
who use it . 


in the vanguard among American harbors. And those 
. . provide the tonnage which keeps it growing. . . 


also plan ahead. For instance, take SOMICO. When the new 
bridge is ready SOMICO will be ready with expanded terminal 
facilities, and increased loading capacities, all of which adds 
up to quicker turn around for carriers calling at Corpus Christi 
for Texas Gulf Coast Crude, our specialty. In the market? 


Then see SOMICO. 


SOUTHERN MINERALS CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN PIPE LINE CORPORATION 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Randolph H, Jackson was appointed direc. 
tor of sales of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company. He will direct all sales 
activities of Boston’s Industrial Rubber 
Products division, which encompasses in- 
dustrial hose, belting, v-belts, packing and 
textile specialties. Prior to joining the Bos. 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Company, 
Jackson was vice president of the Clinch- 
Tite division of Payson & Trask and pre- 
viously was manager of the Power Trans- 
mission division of the American Pulley 
Company. 
s 


E. A. Ernst, formerly district area manager 
for Dowell Incorporated at Oklahoma 
City, has been promoted to district engi- 
neer and transferred to Dowell’s district 
office at New Orleans. Ernst has been with 
Dowell since 1945. He served Dowell at 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Ulysses, Kansas; 
Graham, Texas; and Abilene, Texas, be- 
fore going to Oklahoma City in 1953. 
Ernst succeeds Warren Sallee who became 
district sales manager in New Orleans. 


William S, Pickett was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Willys-Overland 
Export Corp., wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Willys Motors, Inc. Pickett, who has been 
director of government sales of the parent 
company since 1950, will direct a sales ex- 
pansion program keyed to a substantial 
increase in market penetration in export 
sales areas, and the introduction of the 
company’s all-new Forward Control 
4-wheel drive Jeep series. He joined Willys 
in 1946 as assistant to the president and 
later served in other key administrative 
positions before becoming head of the 
Government Sales division. 


Fred C. Foy, president, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., has ‘been elected to the board 
of directors, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
Foy joined Koppers in 1948, became a 
director in 1954 and was elected president 
in 1955. Before joining Koppers he was 
vice president and manager of the Detroit 
office of J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago manu- 
facturers, have recently announced a num- 
ber of changes in their manufacturing 
organization personnel. P. R. Flood, for- 
merly manager of the Pomona works of 
the company, has been promoted to the 
position of general manager of the Beloit, 
Wis., works. He succeeds W. E. Watson 
who has left Fairbanks, Morse & Co. to 
take an important position with another 
corporation. W. P. McAnally who _ has 
been manager. of the Stuttgart, Ark., 
works of the company for a number of 
years, has been transferred to Pomona, 
Calif., to manage the company’s Pomona 
works. C. H. Johnson, who has for the 
past several years been manufacturing 
superintendent of the company’s Kansas 
City, Kan., works has been promoted to 
general manager of the Stuttgart, Ark., 
works of the corporation. 


John R. Pinkerton has been appointed 
sales-service representative for Rector Well 
Equipment Company, Inc. Pinkerton will 
have headquarters in Great Bend, Kansas, 
from where he will cover Kansas and the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. Before joining Rec- 
tor Well, he was office manager of Mid- 
western Drillers, Liberal, Kansas, and 
prior to that was with Bovaird Supply 
Company in their Liberal, Kansas, store. 
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New Research Center 

Chairman John L. McCaffrey, center, and 
President P. V. Moulder, right, participate in 
ground-breaking ceremony with William M. 
Nanini, president of Rock Road Construction 
Company, for Harvester’s new $5 million Equip- 
ment Research & Engineering Center here. 
Contract for grading the site was let to Rock 
Road Construction and involves moving some 
150,000 cubic yards of dirt. The general con- 
tract for construction of the 450,000-square- 
foot building is expected to be awarded next 
spring, and the project is scheduled for com- 

pletion during mid-1959. 


New Tubular Lining Corporation 
Specializes in Oil Field Tubing 

Announcement of the formation of Tu- 
bular Lining Corporation, a new Houston 
firm to specialize in the application of 
corrosion-resistant plastic linings to the 
interior of oil field tubing was made re- 
cently at the National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers meeting in San Antonio. 

Construction is beginning immediately 
on a new plant in the Houston Industrial 
district. The plant is being equipped with 
special machinery which will automati- 
cally apply linings to 5000 lineal feet of 
tubing each working shift, it was an- 
nounced by L, E. Heinen, president and 
founder of the company. Working at full 
capacity of the initial: unit, 1.8 million 
feet of tubing can be lined per year. 

Production began around December 20. 

Heinen was for several years at the 
helm of a similar firm, which pioneered 
in the development and testing of mate- 
rials and methods now being widely ap- 
proved by the oil industry. 

Linings applied to the pipe will be of 
the baked phenolic variety, using phenol 
formaldehyde applied and baked in sev- 
eral successive coats. The revolutionary 
new equipment, of a type known to be 
an advance over all previous methods, 
combines highly uniform quality with 
speed. No other plant in the plastics lin- 
ing industry has yet achieved such a full 
degree of automation. The fact that Tubu- 
lar Lining Corporation will specialize pri- 
marily in applying linings to oil field 
tubing will further increase the plant’s 
rate of production. 


Web Wilson Names Harries 
Sales Agent for West Texas 

Following the resignation of A. P. (Joe) 
Wells, for health reasons, Harries Sales 
and Rental, Inc., has been appointed sales 
agents for West Texas and Eastern New 
Mexico for the complete line of Web 
Wilson Oil Tools, 

W. A. (Bill) Harries, president, has 
spent many years representing Reed Roller 
Bit Company and The National Supply 
Company throughout the Mid-Continent 
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and Gulf Coast. J. L. (Barney) Barnett, 
vice president, formerly was associated 
with Baash-Ross in West Texas and on the 
Gulf Coast. 


Ball and Black to Distribute 
Products for Race & Race 

Ball and Black Supply Company of Los 
Angeles was appointed distributors in Cali- 
fornia of aluminum industrial and irriga- 
tion pipe for Race & Race, Inc., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

Ball and Black Company will initially 
stock a substantial inventory of Racebilt 
aluminum pipe for oil field use. The 
Florida firm’s new, lightweight, quick cou- 
pling industrial pipe is used for oil, water 
and gas lines in the petroleum fields. 

Race & Race is a manufacturer of alu- 
minum pipe for industry as well as irriga- 


tion. The firm recently made a large 
shipment of industrial pipe to the Pakistan 
oil fields. 


A.B.C. Coupler Acquires 
License from Jet-Lube 

Jet-Lube, Inc., has granted a manufac- 
turing license to A.B.C. Coupler & Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd. of London for the manu- 
facture of Jet-Lube’s tool joint and pipe 
thread compounds and its extreme-service 
greases and oils. The announcement was 
made jointly by J. C. Ballagh, president of 
Jet-Lube, Inc., and J. B. Curry, managing 
director of A.B.C. Coupler & Engineering 
Co., Ltd. 

Jet-Lube, Limited, England, has been 
formed with principal sales and executive 
offices at 26 Caxton Street, Westminster, 
London, S. W.-1. Manufacturing works are 











when Saperias Laboleunts ; 
are Needed... 


1020 crown AND TRAVELING BLOCK LUBRICANT 
has been “torture tested” under the most critical conditions. 
Trip after trip it “stays put” in hot, fast sheave bearings. Such 
dependability and performance are not accidental — many 
years of field testing, combined with LE’s’ rigid engineering 
standards, have gone into making this the champion of trouble- 
free service! 


509 and 510 MUD PUMP LUBRICANTS practically 
eliminate costly downtime. They are built to retain their origi- 
nal high quality characteristics for a much longer period of 
time — all the while guarding against tremendous working pres- 
sure and acid corrosion. These mud pump lubricants earned 
the pusher’s respect the hard way — through rugged, reliable 
performance! 


195 DRILL COLLAR COMPOUND pays big dividends of 
time and money by preventing costly break-outs of galled and 
frozen joints. A scientific blend of metallic materials, it con- 
stantly provides a tough film. Assures leak-proof safety, and 
consistently easy breaks — regardless of the high temperature 
and pressure of deep well drilling. It’s a “top performer” in the 
oil drilling industry. 


900 TOOL JOINT COMPOUND lengthens the life line of 
vulnerable tool joint threads. A metallic base, this tool joint 
compound is non-hardening and easy to apply. It is built to 
prevent galling and freezing. To minimize expensive “fishing” 
jobs — time lost in repairs and thread failure are but some of 
the reasons tool pushers from coast to coast specify LE’s #900 
—a leader in lubricants for the oil industry! 


L-X is the only fuel and oil supplement engineered for heavy 
duty engines. Harmful deposits of carbon, gum, varnish, and 
lacquer are removed from valves and rings. Peak operating 
efficiency is thus restored — engines deliver greater power — 
give more pep! L-X also shields against the ravages of acid 
and friction wear. Get results — not promises with L-X! 


LUBRICATION ENGINEERS, INC. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


3 *Available through most local : 
write, wire or call Fort Wor 
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now being erected at Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land 

The new English company will manu- 
facture the entire line of Jet-Lube tool 
joint and thread compounds—Kopr-Kote, 
550, 21, 9 and other Jet-Lube lubrication 
specialties. The A. P. I. approved formula 
thread compounds will also be manufac- 
tured. The English products will be manu- 
factured to the same specifications as the 
American products. The same rigid testing 
procedures will be used to assure uni- 
formity and exact quality as made in 
America. 

Frank E. Bergeron, vice president and 


general manager of Jet-Lube, Inc., will Homelite to Complete New Plant 


supervise installation of machinery and the In Gastonia, N. C., in Summer 


initial production at the Wolverhampton Homelite. a division of Textron Inc. of 


plant. Commencement of production is Port Chester, N. Y., announced that 
1956, 


scheduled for March-April, 1957. ground was broken on October 17, 








B ouhle protection 


for Canada’s Oil Fields 





ENARDO 1S GROWING WITH CANADIAN GIL! 


Canadian oil men can be assured of faster deliveries and better 
service to all major supply points soon. Enardo warehouse and 
sales office now located in Edmonton, Alberta, will be in oper- 
ation early in 1957. Our sales and service organization which will 
cover all oil producing areas will grow as your needs demand. 

Enardo quality oil field equipment, known the world over, 
is constructed of the finest materials available. Canadians, too, 
have found that Enardo products are quality products. 


The construction of a major Canadian plant is planned in the 
near future to equal our Tulsa facilities. 


ENARDO will grow with the Canadian oil industry. 


TNV-V-Yovem Manufacturing company 


Plant Address—Canada Sales Representative 
12830 126th Ave. Vern Lofstrand 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 11922 125th St. 
Office Phone 556066 Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Telephone 87770 
Box 1647 tes 2 oe OKLAHOMA 
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for a new, modern chain saw plant in 
Gastonia, N. C. The ceremonies were 
attended by many state and local digni- 
taries and several Homelite representa- 
tives, including Richard C. McDonald, 
vice ‘pre sident, Manufacturing, J. Howard 
Maxwell, Jr., sales promotion manager, 
Philip Corbett, sub-contract manager and 
Clarence E. Stevens, Jr., newly appointed 
works manager of the Gastonia plant. 

The one-story plant, designed by Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, engineers of New York 
City, is being built by the Daniels Con- 
struction Company, of Greenville, S. C. It 
will be completed during the summer of 
1957 at which time Homelite will transfer 
its whole chain saw production from Port 
Chester to Gastonia. The new plant will 
employ between 400 and 500 men and 
women. 

The square building, 360 feet on each 
side, will have a second story section, 
housing a cafeteria and offices above the 
main entrance. It will be completely air- 
conditioned, will utilize the latest develop- 
ments in lighting and equipment and will 
have all new, modern machinery. 


Cameron Iron Works to Build 
Expanded Quarters in England 

Cameron Iron’ Works, Ltd., of Leeds, 
England, a subsidiary of Cameron Iron 
Works, Inc., of Houston, has started 
initial construction on a new 45,000 square 
foot factory, warehouse and office expan- 
sion facility to be manned by 200 British 
employes. 

John Grubb, manager of Cameron’s In- 
ternational division, in making the an- 
nouncement, states that the new plant will 
be located on a 10-acre tract at Stourton, 
near Leeds, England. Cameron has under- 
taken this expansion because of increased 
export demands. 

Plant superintendent for the operation 
will be Edward E. Parker whose home is 
in Huntsville, Texas. He has been with 
Cameron since 1941 and has served in the 
Quality Control department of Cameron’s 
Houston plant. 

The new plant is expected to be in full 
operation by September, 1957, manufac- 
turing the Cameron line of oil well drill- 
ing and production control equipment. 


Food Machinery Corp. to Get 
Outstanding Shares of O-C-T 

An agreement whereby the outstanding 
shares of the Oil Center Tool Company of 
Houston will be acquired by the Food 
Machinery Corporation of San Jose, Calif., 
has been announced by John F. Maher, 
O-C-T president. The agreement is subject 
to the approval of public agencies. 

By virtue of the fact Food Machinery 
will exchange 90,000 shares of its stock, 
currently valued at nearly $6 million for 
the outstanding shares of O-C-T, Maher 
will become the largest individual stock- 
holder in Food. Machinery Corporation. 
He owns approximately 60 percent of the 
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outstanding O-C-T stock. 

Maher is to remain as president of 
Q-C-T, which is a leading producer of 
Christmas trees and other well control 
equipment for the oil industry. He said 
there will be no changes in personnel or 
operating policies when the acquisition is 
finalized. 





L. A. Steele J.C. Campbell 





D. E. Schwendemann R. W. Phillips 





R. L. Burpee Eric Sutton 


Detroit Diesel Ups Field 
Sales and Service Staffs 

The Detroit Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors has expanded its adminis- 
trative and sales and service facilities by 
establishing regional operations in six key 
cities throughout the country. Headquar- 
ters for regional areas have been estab- 
lished in New York, Atlanta, Detroit, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

In announcing the expansion program, 
Robert E. Hunter, general sales manager, 
said the new regions would expedite and 
provide additional assistance to distribu- 
tors, dealers and equipment manufacturers 
in working out the ever-increasing power 
requirements of their customers. 

Headed by a regional manager and 
staffed by sales, sales engineering, service 
and office personnel, each office will pro- 
vide a basis for coordinating the entire 
sales and service efforts in the region. 

In charge of the regions are the follow- 
ing regional managers: L. A. Steele, New 
York; R. W. Phillips, Atlanta; J. C. 
Campbell, Detroit; D. E. Schwendemann, 
Chicago; Eric Sutton, Dallas and R. L. 
Burpee, San Francisco. All have held key 
posts at the home office in Detroit. 
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Ideco Announces New Agent for Mexico 

Ideco, one of the Dresser Industries of Dallas, has announced the appointment of 
Servicios Petroleros, EISA, as sales and service agent for the Republic of Mexico. Jorge D. 
Serrano and Jorge A. Escalante, second and fourth from left, will coordinate the service 
of more than 20 Ideco Full-View masts and eight drilling rigs now being delivered to 
Pemex, as well as other Ideco equipment operating in Mexico. At far left and right are 
G. G. Wilbur and W. O. Cook, Ideco vice presidents. George W. Walton, executive vice 
president of Ideco, is at center. 

























“I've ALWAYS 
preferred 
KING 

GA SWIVELS” 


KING SWIVELS 32GA 
and 53GA have been 
popular for many years. 
They have proved to be 
rugged, dependable and 
durable, and are in use 
around the world because 
they are ‘preferred’. 


The fact that King Oil Tools 
is the largest manufacturer of 
lightweight swivels is support- 

ing evidence of King engineer- 


ing, service efficiency and com- 
plete all-around dependability. 


INDUSTRY RECOGNIZES KING GA 
SWIVELS BY THESE FAMOUS FEATURES: 


* GREASE LUBRICATION for the packing 
* MULTIPLE BALL BEARING UNITS pre- 
vide ample capacity. 


* ALLOY STEELS assures strength with 
minimum weight 

* PACKING is V-type, often called chevron 
type 

© O1L BATH LUBRICATION for the bearings 


* WASHPIPES are seamless alloy tubes 
june 


case-hardened and gro * Choice of BAIL OR ELEVATOR SHANK 


roe oa INFORMATION ON ALL KING SWIVELS — SEE YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR — 
' 


KING O/L TOOLS 


P.O. BOX 15146 + HOUSTON 20, TEXAS © ORchard 3-3421 
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Ling Joins G & H Tugs 


The new 1700 horsepower G & H Towing Company tug “Ling,” is com- 
pleting sea trials out of Port Arthur, Texas, before final delivery to the 
towing company. The Ling is 105 feet long, has a 27-foot beam, and a 
draft of 14 feet when fully loaded. With air-conditioned quarters to 
accommodate 15, the Ling has storage capacity for 30 days at sea. 
Combining modern navigational and safety equipment, plus automatic 
towing engine, the Ling, as do all G & H tugs, meets all the exacting 
standards of the American Bureau of Shipping, The United States 


Construction Starts in Indiana 
On New Rockwell Valve Plant 


Construction has begun in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., on a new 35,000-square-foot valve 
parts plant for Valve Products, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 






Built in 
Torque 
Indicator 


Pressure 
Relief Valve 
(Regulator) 
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The builder is Fairchance Lumber Com- 


pany, Uniontown, Penn. Located on a 
20-acre site northwest of the Starke 
County Airport, the ultramodern plant 
will be of high bay construction and 


modular design, so constructed that fur- 
ther additions can be built in three direc- 
tions. 





The 
joint 


ness 


Foster Tubing Tong makes up every 
uniformly—to precisely the tight- 
desired—thus assures proper tighten 
ing and prevents damage to pipe threads. 
To achieve the desired torque pressure you 


simply screw in the pressure relief valve 
until the torque indicator registers the de- 
sired torque, then set the valve lock nut. 


The torque pressure thus obtained is applied 
uniformly and automatically to every joint 
PREVENTS BITE 
The tubing is never gripped on the bias 
The tong is suspended on a LONG TONG 
HANGER, is counter balanced when in- 
stalled, and moves up and down with the 
tubing. This feature not only protects the 
tubing against bite, but assures efficient 
operation with a very minimum of manual 

effort, 
Specially 
standing 


another out- 
small 


dogs are 
They grip on the 


designed 
feature. 


CAT 


SOLD AND 





Wichita Falls, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 


F. M. Farrier 

Peck Sales & Service 

Tillery & Parks 

Garlick Sales & Service 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Texas Warehouse Service. Corpus Christi, Texas 

R. D. Cloninger Lafayette, Louisiana 

L. W. Mauck Great Bend, Kansas 

W. O. Nelson Farmington, New Mexico 
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Coast Guard, and the United States Public Health Service. Captain 
Lawrence Young has been assigned command of the Ling, and Joseph 
Babin is chief engineer, Both are licensed officers and veterans at Gulf 
and deep water towing. The fourth new diesel tug custom-built for 
G & H by Gulfport Shipbuilding Corporation during the past 12 months, 
three of which are in the 1700 hp class, the Ling brings the G & H 
fleet to 22 modern diesel tugs (combining over 20,000 engine hp) 
serving the harbor and offshore oil field industries from the ports of 
Galveston, Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas. 


According to W. F. Crawford, Valve 
Products president, the new plant is ex- 
pected to be completed in the first half 
of 1957. It will produce parts for Rock- 
well-Edward high-pressure, high temper- 
ature valves and Rockwell-Nordstrom lu- 
bricated plug valves. 


or the upset, any size tubing 
to 3%” OD without changing 
dog sets are available for 1%” 
This feature saves time and 
assures a positive, five-dog grip which mini- 
mizes tubing marking. 





REDUCES MAKE-UP AND 
BREAK-OUT TIME BY TWO-THIRDS 
The Foster Tubing Tong remains on the 
pipe for the entire trip, with no time lost 
in placing tongs on the pipe and removing 
them. Break-qut time is reduced to 7 seec- 
onds, make-up time to 5 seconds—one-third 

the time normally required. 

More and more major and independent pro- 
ducers are specifying Foster Tubing Tongs 
to prevent pipe damage, and contractors 
profit by the tremendous increase in speed 
and efficiency. 
Write today for 


Foster Tubing Tong catalog. 


HEAD COMPANY 


1351 WICHITA FALLS. TEXAS 


ST PHONE 2-8653 


Coastal Engineering Co... . Bakersfield, California 
Moore Sales & Service Company. Casper, Wyoming 
Joe Perry Salem, Illinois 
Bobby Gill Shreveport, La. 
Leidecker Tool Co., Ltd. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Langley Y Cia Srl Buenos Aires, Argentina 
East-West Oil Tools C. A. 
Maracaibo & Anaco, Venezuela 
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Perforating Guns Atlas Corporation Sales Conference 

PGAC’s annual sales engineering conference was attended by many of the company’s representa- 
tives from their Gulf Coast district branches, Meeting at the Texas State Hotel in Houston for 
three days, these men received reports on PGAC’s current research activities, new tools, instru- 
ments and techniques recently developed for logging and perforating oil wells. 


Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 
Has Record Year in 1956 


A record for annual volume of business 
in 1956 was announced by Perforating 
Guns Atlas Corporation, oil field services 
firm with headquarters in Houston, The 
company’s general offices and main plant 
are at Scott Street and Holmes Road, with 
sales offices also maintained in the Melrose 
building. 


Paul Charrin, president of PGAC, said, 
“When we sold our old plant at Tharp 
and Hussion Streets to the Warren Auto- 
matic Tool Company, we were forced 
to rush construction of a new warehouse 
building at our Scott Street plant. 

“This new 7500-square-foot warehouse 
will be completed by January 1. We are 
also completing an addition to the build- 
ing which previously has housed only 


part of our laboratory and research activi- 
ties. This should permit us to move the 
balance of those departments to our new 
plant by January 15.” 

PGAC now employs over 600 persons. 
Services are also rendered to oil fields 
in Canada, Venezuela and Germany, 
through subsidiary companies in each 
country. All field equipment is built at 
PGAC’s 10-acre plant in Houston. The 
company recently celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. 


Acme Continues Expansion 
With Tenth Plant in Alberta 


A further expansion of Oklahoma City’s 
Acme Oil Tool Company and the promo- 
tion of Wayne Sand- 
erson to manager of 
the new branch has 
been announced. 
Sanderson, who joined 
Acme as fishing tool 
operator in 1954, has 
gone to South Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Can- 
ada, as manager of 
the tenth Acme or 
Acme-affiliated shop. 

Sanderson’s oil field 
career started in 
Pyote, Texas, in 1930. 
For the next 18 years 
he worked in the 
southwest and Gulf Coast area, including 
periods with Loffland Brothers Drilling 
Company and Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. From 1948 to 1954 he was in Can- 
ada with the Lindley Drilling Company, 
returning to Oklahoma in 1954. 





Wayne Sanderson 








for your selection. 


® Rotary Drilling Handbook 
by J. E. Brantly 


by Joseph Zaba and W. T. Doherty 


Drilling Fluids 


by Walter F, Rogers 


© Oil Property Valuation 
by Paul Paine 


by Robert M. Pitcher 


Hydrocarbons 
by Bruce H. Sage and William N. Lacey 





Send for your FREE copy of the 
New Petroleum Books Catalog 


which describes the nature and contents 
of these and many other books pertain- 
ing to the Petroleum Industry. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT 





good books for oil men! 


Books of interest to oil men are available through Gulf 
Publishing Company. A carefully chosen book is a permanent help 
to you in your job. Listed here are just a few of the books offered 


® Petroleum in the Western Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere Oi! Study Committee of IPAA Price $2.50 | 


® Practical Petroleum Engineer’s Handbook 


® Composition and Properties of Oil Well 


® Practical Accounting for Oil Producers 


® Volumetric and Phase Behavior of 


in ordering please 
make certain that your 
complete mailing ad- 
dress is included. Desig- 
nate desired books by 
title and author, Attach 
your check or money 
order, and shipment 
will be made promptly 
via prepaid parcel post. 


THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, lexas 


Price $10.00 


Price $14.00 
No. 3480-53 


Price $10.00 with 
Price $5.50 


Price $12.00 


Price $5.00 


easier to turn . . 






100 cc size 







mately 5-1/4 Ibs. . 
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Established 1922 %.$.0. 





’ Series 533 


CURTIN 


CENTRIFUGES 












7 improvements 


Aluminum castings reduce weight one-third to approxi- 
. . Diameter of drive shaft increased from 
7/16” to 1/2” for added strength . . . Gear train redesigned 
for more efficient operation . . 
use the same crank . . . Spindle shaft ball bearing mounted, 
. Drive shaft of corrosion resistant stainless 
steel . . . Spindle of corrosion resistant stainless steel. 


. Both 15 ce and 100 cc sizes 





W.H. CURTIN & CO. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS, FURNITURE & CHEMICALS 


Heuston - Hew Orleans - Tulse - Birminghem = Corpus Christi 
Swbsidiaries: Atlantic Scientific Corp., Orlende, Florida 
Curtin de Mexico, S.A. de €.V., Mexico City 
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Dual Completions 











- Simplify 


with 
WILLIES 


-.. Rotary Adjustable Chokes 


Willis Rotary Adjustable Choke provides 6 dif- 
ferent size choke inserts which are individually 
positioned in the line of flow by a fractional 











“L” TYPE 


turn of the orifice — carrying disc... while under constant flow and high pressure. 
Simplicity of this dual completion tree is accomplished by using a blank orifice in 
one of the 6 positions of the Willis Rotary Choke for shut in, without closing the 


master valve. 


WILLIS OIL TOOL COMPANY 


3440 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, California 
Houston: P. O. Box 12164 Park Place Station; Odessa: P. O. Box 412; 
Canada: Precision Oilfield Service, Ltd.; Edmonton, Alta. 


For more data on advertised products, use Readers’ Service Cards, last page. 
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New Books 





PETROLEUM FACTS AND FIGURES, 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, 20. 


The twelfth edition of the API publi- 
cation supplements and brings up to date 


| the ninth edition (1950), which provides 
| a statistical history of the oil industry 


dating from the earliest years for which 
comparable information is available. 

For the first time since 1939, the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census has compiled a 
census of mineral industries, part of which 
has been included. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OIL DIREC- 
TORY AND BUYING GUIDE, Rocky 
Mountain Oil Reporter, Box 1528, Den- 
ver, $3. 

The thirteenth annual edition of the 
directory is now being distributed. The 
contents include lists of companies and 
individuals engaged in every phase of the 
oil industry in the Rocky Mountain area. 


3 
A PRIMER TO THE AUTOMATIC 
OFFICE, by Dresser Engineering, Inc., 
Automation Management, Incorporated, 


Westboro, Mass., $7.50. 


How automaticn can be applied to all 


| types and sizes of offices is described in a 


book published by Automation Manage- 
ment, Incorporated. The primer supplies 
its own definition to the word “automa- 
tion” and traces the evolution of the word 
by quoting the definitions of authorities. 
Factory and office automation are illus- 
trated by diagrams. 


The book makes these points: 


Thorough analysis of a present system 
is necessary before specific machines for 
automation are investigated. In fact, some- 
times special machines or only the sys- 
tems’ present machines are needed. Other 
times, manual or mechanical systems ob- 
tain the desired results at less cost. 


Where automation is economical, it is 
fairly easy to attain because there are now 
a whole range of new standard machines. 
Thus, an automated system for all types 
and sizes of office can now be designed 
by using the appropriate combination of 
conventional machines and special equip- 
ment. This is illustrated by a case history 
on an integrated data processing system 
where a special purpose computer was tied 
in to the conventional tabulating equip- 
ment of two large manufacturers. 


Other examples of integrated systems 
in other organizations are described. 


THE OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY 
IN YOUR STATE, Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America’s Informa- 
tion Service, P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Ten years of record growth by the do- 
mestic oil industry is described by the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America in the 1956 edition of its popular 
reference book. The new edition not only 
points out the industry’s accomplishments 
during the post-war decade, but also pre- 
sents the statistical record of each of the 
nation’s 29 oil and gas producing states. 
History of production and drilling for each 
state is covered from the time of the first 
producing well up to January 1, 1956. 

The book reports on production, income 
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and other facts concerning the oil industry, 
and also charts possible future oil prov- 
inces in the U. S. Maps of each oil pro- 
ducing state, pinpointing counties which 
produce oil or gas, are included. 

ry 


OIL AND GAS MAP OF THE WORLD, 
by E. C. Jacobson, 315 Mayo building, 
Tulsa 3, Okla. Blue line copy on paper, 
$85. Blue line on linen, $100. 

The new map shows the world on a 
scale of one inch equals 300 miles. Large 
scale insets of oil producing areas of all 
important countries surround the world 
map. Oil fields are shown in green and 
gas fields in red. The map is five feet tall 
and almost seven feet wide. 

s 

THE STORY OF A STAR, Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, Free-loan basis. 
The complete story of an integrated oil 

company’s operations—exploration and 

producing, refining, transportation, mar- 
keting and research—is portrayed in this 
30-minute, 16-mm color film, released by 

The Texas Company. The movie covers 

the entire scope of petroleum operations 

undertaken by a major integrated oil com- 
pany. 

In the movie an animated version of 
the Texaco trade-mark, the red star with 
a green “T,”’ comes to life to conduct the 
audience on a tour of the oil business. 

* 


IRA RINEHART’S PANHANDLE AREA, 
Rinehart Oil News Company, P. O. Box 
1208, Dallas, $20 to subscribers, $25 to 
non-subscribers. 

This reference book, compiled and edited 
by Paul J. Kuhn, is a comprehensive col- 
lection of historical well data, and a fore- 
cast of future oil and gas development in 
the Panhandle Area; southeast Colorado, 
southwest Kansas, northeast New Mexico 
and the Texas Panhandle. 

A full-size Panhandle Wildcat Map is 
also included. 

a 


A GUIDE FOR OIL AND GAS OPERA- 
TORS IN CANADA, Bank of Mont- 
real, Business Development Department 
Head Office, Montreal, Canada. 
Designed as a ready reference for VU, S. 

businessmen and corporations interested 
in the rapidly expanding development of 
Canada’s petroleum resources, the brochure 
deals with the ownership, disposition and 
operation of petroleum and natural gas 
rights in the Canadian oil-producing prov- 
inces. The text outlines, separately and 
in detail, the various regulations prevail- 
ing in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and British Columbia. 

A colored map of Canada showing the 
distances between principal points is in- 
cluded, also. 

e 

ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN THE FU- 
TURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
OIL INDUSTRY, Institute of Petro- 
leum, 26 Portland Place, London, Two 
Pounds Sterling, Postage Free. 

The book includes papers presented at a 
symposium last summer on the subject of 
the ever-increasing gap between energy re- 
quirements and the fuels needed to fill that 
gap. Eight papers, with discussions on 
each, is included in the new book which 
was edited by George Sell, editor, IP 
Review. 

The papers point out the important role 
of petroleum in filling the energy gap, and 
all are of considerable importance in pre- 
scribing the problem and pointing the way 
to its solution. 














Ideco 










masts 
in action the world over! 





















NEW, FAST MOVING 


MODEL ‘'D” 


MH For slim hole drilling, light 41/,” 
drilling, medium workover and serv- 
icing.No external deadman required. 







eon re 



































HH For truck-mounted service rigs: 65’, 
89’ ... For semi-trailers or Drive-in 
Ramblers: 55’, 89’, 95’, 103’... 
For Dual Ramblers: 98’ and 103’. 


GE Static hook load capacity of 65’ 
mast is 100,000 Ibs... . 89, 95, 98 
and 103-ft. masts have 180,000 
ibs. hook load capacity. 


ME Telescoped by wire line. 


HE 98’ and 103’ D (M) series have rais- 
ing-stabilizing legs; mounted on 
Dual Rambler substructure trailer. 
Other type D masts raised by 
hydraulic ram. 


Ideco Kwik-Lift masts are famous for 
safety, ease and economy of operation, 
fast rig up, excellent visibility and max- 
imum hook capacity per pound of 
weight. The model “D” Kwik-Lift is a 
twin-column telescoping structure with 
high basic stability that eliminates need 
for external guys. Adjustable outriggers 
provide side wind stability. 









98 ft. Model “D”’ 
Kwik-Lift Mast 
on Dual-Ramblier 

Trailer 




























TRUCK- MOUNTED 
RAMBLER 


with independent 


TRAILER 
MOUNTED 


hiatal mataied hile RAMBLER 


TRUCK- MOUNTED 
RAMBLER 
with P.T.O. from 


truck engine 


DRIVE-IN 
RAMBLER 


Self-Propellec 

















P CLEAN OUT 
CHOKING SAND 


Excessive sand and sediment 
holds back your oil. For fast, 
easy clean out with fewer 
round trips and less down- 
time, use world famous Miller 
Sand Pumps. 


SAND PUMP SIZES 
0.0.—2'4, 3, 3%, 4%, 5, 544, 7 In. 
Lengths—20, 25, 30 ft. 
Composite Catalog, Page 3369 


Write for descriptive price list 





[Miller Sand Pump Co. 


Wl General Offices, Box 4516 
Oklahoma City 9, Okla. 


EXPORT OFFICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
NEW YORK CITY 20. N. Y. 














William C. Potter 
(England) Ltd. 


MOBILE OILFIELD | 
EQUIPMENT | 
& General Supplies | 


Camp Equipment, Living Cabins, 
| Office Cabins, Kitchen Units, 
Medical Units, Mess Cabins, etc. | 
Trailer or Skid Mounted | 
Sectional Buildings, 
Warehouses, etc. 


Water Tanks, Static, Trailer 
or Skid Mounted 


Trucks and Trailers all types | 


STANDBROOK HOUSE 
| 2/5 Old Bond Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Cables: 
Potterlim, London | 


Phone: 
Mayfair 8319 


U.K. Concessionaires for 
Waukesha and Wisconsin 
Engines 
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BULLWHEEL 
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“It’s the same company, all right 


No Way to Know 
He: “Do you 
healthy ?” 
She: “I dunno, I never .. .” 
He: “Never been kissed?!” 
She: “Never been sick.” 


think kissing is un- 


You Name It 


Warden: “I’ve been in charge of this 
prison for 20 years and that calls for a 
celebration. What kind of a party would 
you boys suggest ?” 


Prisoners: ‘““Open house.” 


Not Efficient 


The efficiency expert walked into the 
office and asked the first clerk: ‘““What do 
you do here ?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

The same question to the next clerk 
brought the same reply, “Nothing.” 

Thinking it over, the expert observed, 
“Looks like a lot of duplication already.” 


Sage Advice 

Sometimes a man can get a pearl out 
of an oyster but it takes a girl, pretty and 
clever, to get a diamond out of an old 
crab. 


Well Fed 


Two lions escaped from the zoo in 
Washington, D. C., and didn’t meet again 
for three months. One was fat, the other 
nothing but skin and bones. When they 
finally met, the skinny one said, “I’ve 
never seen you looking better. How in the 
world do you manage to be so well fed?” 

The fat lion replied: “I’ve been hiding 
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. | own it—He’s my superintendent.” 


in the Pentagon eating an admiral a day. 
So far, nobody’s noticed it.” 


What a Pity! 

Friends were commiserating with the 
widow of a tugboat skipper who had fallen 
overboard and drowned. 

“You poor dear,” said one, “I hope you 
were left with something.” 

“Oh, I was!” assured the widow. “He 
left me $20,000.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars! 
that! And him that couldn't 
write.” 

The widow nodded her head earnestly. 
“Or swim,” she added. 


Imagine 
read or 


This Modern World 


Lecturer (in village hall): “Now you all 
know what a molecule is.” 

Chairman (interrupting): “Most of us 
do, but perhaps you'd better explain for 
the benefit of those who have never been 
up in one.” 


Grammar Lesson 


A young woman engaged in teaching 
Indians grammar on a western reservation 
was asked if-her work was meeting with 
success. “It’s beginning to,” she replied. 
“Yesterday two of my pupils, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bear Doesn’t Walk, went to the In- 
dian agent and applied for the right to 
change their names to Mr. and Mrs. Bear 
Don’t Walk.” 


Target Zero 


The two men who had been celebrating 
started home. One asked the other. ““Won’t 
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New 


New Tools « e« e 


New Methods «+ « « OQutstanding Results 





M-3 Guns Shoot 1268 

Holes in Four Hours 

Firing an average of 317 bullets 
per hour in this shallow Oklahoma 
well is an outstanding record of 
perforating speed and efficiency. 
McCullough 44” O.D. M-3 Bullet 
Guns fired 1268 improved ” Ogival 
Bullets in 7” O.D. cemented casing 
in two intervals from 1040’ to 1064’ 
and from 2762’ to 2790’. 


salt water disposal well. Operator 


This was a 


was well pleased. 

Speed like this can only be accom- 
plished by experienced, thoroughly 
trained crews and by using simul- 
taneous firing M-3 Bullet Guns— 
fastest, most efficient method of 
bullet perforating available. 


M-3’s Succeed After 
Two Others Fail 


Two other 
attempted to perforate this Mon- 
tana well without success. One was 
locate the 
water 


service companies 


unable to accurately 
collars and perforated the 
zone. The other was unable to do 
the job because the shots were in 
dry hole and incoming pressure 
moved their gun up the hole. 

Within 1% McCullough 
moved in on the job, located the 
zone to be perforated, fired 32 
improved }” Ogival Bullets in 5%” 
O.D. casing between 3955’ and 3963’ 
with 3/2” O.D. M-3 Bullet Guns, tore 
down and moved off. Results good 


hours, 


— operator happy. 

This is just one more example of the 
accuracy of McCullough measure- 
ments and of the value of simul- 
taneous firing M-3 Bullet Guns. 
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Superior Penetration Pays Off 
.Fracturing Job Successful 


Hard Shooting M-3 Bullet Gun Permits Successful 
Completion of Sandfrac Job... Penetrates Tough 
Formation After Other Bullet Gun Failed. 


Previously perforated by another service company, the operator was 
unable to fracture the formation in this Illinois well; pressures up to 4000 
psi were reached without results. 

McCullough was cme to re-perforate the well with 4%” O.D. M-3 Bullet 
Guns firing improved 4” Ogival Bullets. Twenty shots were fired through 
5%” 14 Ib. J-55 ponctiaroe casing in a five foot interval from 2833’ to 2838’. 


After perforating by McCullough the well “broke down” at 1600 psi and 
took fracturing material at the rate of 350 gallons of oil and 700 pounds 
of sand per minute. This well is now flowing — one of the best in the field 
—and the entire perforating job, including rigging up and tearing down, 
required only 1% hours rig time. 

The superior firing power of M-3 
Bullet Guns; the deep penetrating 
qualities of improved Ogival Bullets 
are particularly valuable where 
tough, tight formations must be 
fractured for good production. 


There are many jobs like this on 
record, where the superior pene- 
trating power of McCullough M-3 
Bullet Guns has successfully com- 
pleted the job after others failed. 
Next time, be sure of results — call 
McCullough first. 





Area in square inches: 


0491 NOs 1964 3068 4418 


Improved McCullough Ogival Bullets 
are designed for maximum piercing 
ability. Type and quality of steel, 
heat treatment, weight, shape, 
sharpness of point, etc. are all 
carefully controlled factors in their 
production. They are the deepest 
penetrating bullets known. 





Do you want to see how other oil 
men have benefited by using 
McCullough M-3 Bullet Guns? 
Send for your copy of “RESULTS” 
— field reports of outstanding 
jobs successfully completed by 
M-3 Guns. 


See how others have solved their 
problems! Write McCullough Tool 
Company, 5820 South Alameda 
Street, Los Angeles 58, California. 


Bullet sizes shown above are stand- 
ard. Burrless caps are available to 
fit all standard sizes. Special sizes 
and types, such as the i,” and 4”, 
are available to meet unusual 
requirements. 

















LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON 


Cable Address: MACTOOL EDMONTON 
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When you are at the HELM of 
a work boat designed and built 
by American Marine, you have 
the special advantage of good, 
sound design. American 
Marine’s large staff of designers 
eliminate bugs at the drawing 
board, tailor performance 
factors to precisely the intended 
job. In the field where sound 
design is vital, American Marine 
stands foremost, ready to 


serve 





you. 


MARINE 
CORPORATION 


Formerly Alexander Shipyard 


P.0. Box 8126, New Orleans 22, La., VAlley 2408 
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“It must be wonderful to be an execu- 
tive and get to make all those big 
decisions.” 











| your wife hit the ceiling when you get 
| home tonight ?” 
“She probably will,” replied the other. 
“She’s a devil of a shot.” 


Check the Dictionary 

Having only recently moved into the 
district, she was determined to impress the 
neighbors. She arranged for a musical at 
home and told her husband to see to the 
booking of a musician to entertain the 
guests. 

“Have you engaged the pianist ye 
she asked a few days before the great 
evening. 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied, “a great 
virtuoso.” 

She looked annoyed. 

“Never mind about his morals. Can he 
play ?” 


Hands Off! 

“Oh no,” groaned the elderly diner. 
“total paralysis of the left leg. I’ve feared 
it for years.” 

“If it will relieve your mind any,” 
whispered the young thing on his left, 
“it’s my leg you’ve been feeling.” 


As Old as You Feel 

Grandma (looking at her granddaugh- 
ters new bathing suit)—‘If I could’ve 
dressed like that when I was a girl, you’d 
be six years older today, Missy.” 


te” 


Reluctant Admittance 

The bookkeeper asked his boss for a 
raise on the grounds that three other com- 
panies were after him. 

“What companies?” the boss asked. 

“Light, water and telephone,” was the 


reply. 


Subversive Talk 

Moscow radio says the U. S. is a hy- 
sterical, topsy-turvy country where people 
eat upside-down cake, doors go around in 
circles and everybody has an inside out- 
house. 


How’s the Weather? 

The weatherman had been wrong in his 
predictions for so long that he became 
the laughing stock of the town. The teas- 
ing became unbearable so he asked for a 
transfer. 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS— DRILLING BARGES. WORK BOATS, TUGS, RIVER BARGES, ETC. QUICK MARINE : 
REPAIRS AND SERVICE—TWO DRYDOCKS, MACHINE SHOP, GAS FREEING, SAND BLASTING, PAINTING, ETC. “Why,” wrote headquarters, “do you 
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GIVE YOURSELF A 
BREAK! 





from FORMATION to REFINERY 


Now is the time to give yourself a break with BrakeSol and 
clean the paraffin from your production system. Then keep 
it clean by setting up a program of constant treating. 
FORMATION. Get more production by cleaning up the forma- 
tion with BrakeSol. Use with frac jobs to get more effective results. 
HEATER-TREATER. BrakeSo! will allow the use of less heat, 
thereby increasing the gravity of your oil. 

TANKS. Clean up that tank bottom by treating it back into the 
oil where it can be sold. Equally effective on the largest pipeline 
tank and the smallest stock tank 


CARMI, WLINOIS D905 


ING 
CASPER, WYOMIN™, 3453 

NSAS 
GREAT BEND, KANOM™ 195 


“COLo. 
FT. MORGAN sorhill 7-6389 
ON, TEXAS 


Houst d 
HOmesteod AICO 


{OVINGTON, NEW "5954 


ISIANA 
Lou 9-3498 


ERIA, 
NEW (BERN Merson 9-3 


ODESSA, TEXAS, 7192 





ARDMORE, OKLA an? 
a CITY, OKLA. 
OHA WH 9-561 


CONTACT YOUR NEAREST 
BRAKESOL TREATING ENGINEER 


Your BrakeSol Treating Engineer can show 
you the most effective methods of appli- 
cation and how to accomplish all of the 
above in one simple operation. Make 
money and save trouble this winter by 
the use of BrakeSol. 


. 
© Export Distributor: The National Supply Co. 
Export Division 600 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York, U.S.A 


BRAKESOL, Inc. 


P.O. Box 9506 Okla. City, Okla 








6609 AVENUE U, HOUSTON 11, TEXAS 





ALWAYS IN OPERATION 
WHEN PUMPS ARE RUNNING 
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HUTCHISON MANUFACTURING CO. | 
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LARGE or 
LITTLE 


— inshore and 
offshore 
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DAsnes, 
AT Vice 


The Whitney offers facilities for finan- 
cing exploration, crude oil production, 
refining and marketing of oil and gas 


resources. 


WHITNEY 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


Established 1883 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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